










































































ynce upon a time~ 
«© The New Version 


Far more fascinating than 
fairy tales, the music of the 
Columbia Grafonola has a magic 
appeal for children. 


Not simply because it is 
music, but because it is such 
“real” music—real singing 
and playing by real human 
people, with the vivid, hu- 
man quality of life — that 
children feel so keenly the 
charm of 


The Columbia brings the hearer 
into intimate, personal touch with 
genius. Its tone—clear and nat- 
ural; round, full and trwe—creates 
an impression of personality. 


A great artist’s record is more 
than arecord on the Columbia 
Grafonola— it is the artist himself! 
Hear the Grafo- 
nola—compare and 
prove it. Compari- 
son is convincing. 


New Columbia Records 
on sale the 20th of 
every month. 
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Bring Home Better Pictures 


Catch the elusive play of sunshine and shadow 
down the road, the nodding grass in the field, the 
shimmering reflection in the pond, and give 
substance to the pleasant memories of every 
outing and vacation. 

Convince yourself try out one of the 


Vest Pocket Senecas °::*#8 


The Cameras With The Focus Fixed For You 


So simple they require no adjustments, pull out the front, point it, press the 
lever, and you have your picture. The back comes off so loading and unload- 
ing is as easy as winding your watch. Made in two Sizes—‘ The Little In- 
dian” takes pictures, regular vest pocket size 154” x 214” and is so small it 
slips into your pocket or hand-bag. The “Seneca Junior” only a trifle 


larger, takes pictures 214"’ x 314”. 


1916 Seneca Catalogue Free on Request 


It illustrates the different size pictures each model will take. Shows 
the enlarging value of the vest pocket, tells the capabilities of each 
instrument, and describes fully each Seneca from the Scout at $2.00 
to the Superb Roll Film Senecas. It’s a book that will be a great 
value to every camera lover. Send a postal for your free copy today, 
or ask your dealer. 


Druggists, Stationers, Jewelers and Dealers. The $50.00 Seneca 
Department offers the ideal method of securing a 
Seneca Agency. Write today for information about 
our new Sales plan. 


SENECA CAMERA MFG. COMPANY 
219 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Two Men—and a Third 
N April 1, Mr. Ogden Reid, pro- 
prietor of one of New York’s oldest 
newspapers, The Tribune, caused to 
be inserted in his paper a notice of 
which the following is a part: 


From today on The Tribune will publish no liquor 
advertisements. We have discontinued this sort of 
advertising purely as a matter of business policy. . . . 
Indulgence in alcohol is incompatible with efficiency in 
any field of effort. In industry, trade, and transporta- 
tion, as well as in artistic and professional pursuits, the 
man who uses alcohol habitually imposes on himself a 
serious disability. . . . We feel that liquor advertise- 
ments will not attract to us either the readers or the 
advertisers whose patronage we especially desire. We 
have therefore decided to drop liquor advertisements 
altogether. 


In this commendable stand the proprietor 
of The Tribune was but following the lead of 
Mr. William Randolph Hearst, who, on 
January 9, gave instructions that the use of 
his papers be denied to alcoholic liquors and 
habit-forming drugs. This meant that more 
than two million men could thereafter read 
their daily paper without having the invitation 
to “take a drink” stare them in the face. It 
was a decision of tremendous moral signifi- 
cance; generation after generation will increase 
its worth. 

These are the two men. On February 10, 
and many times thereafter, Mr. Adolph S. 
Ochs allowed to be inserted in his paper, The 
New York Times, this liquor advertisement: 


Total abstinence is a form of fear—and fear is the 
cause of failure. 

Cast out fear and be temperate or moderate in all 
things. 

The temperate or moderate man calls for that 
wonderfully mild and mellow whiskey —— 


The name of the whiskey does not matter; 
what matters is that a newspaper which 
makes a claim to probity can be so debased by 
the money which the whiskey manufacturers 
are willing to spend freely in the few—and 
constantly becoming fewer—places where it 
will be accepted in exchange for carrying 
appeals that lead some readers to part with 
money, some with self-respect, some with 
honor, without the slightest value in return. 
Dr. Wiley says of this particular ‘‘ad” that it is 
the most pernicious he has ever seen. At the 


man who is walking uprightly it points a 
finger and calls “Coward!” It unlooses a 
train of suggestions in the mind of the man 
who is not firmly fixed in his course, and has 
doubtless led thousands to “that wonderfully 
mild and mellow whiskey”—the kind that 
leads by a devious path to the same hell of 
moral shipwreck to which the usual counter 
whiskey leads directly. 

This is the third man. All of them, and their 
papers, are known throughout the United 
States. Perhaps the “total abstinence” in the 
papers of the two will encourage other news- 
paper owners; we trust that the “moderate” 
sophistry in the third will fall as seed upon 
stony ground. 


Our School Army 


In a few weeks the last of our army of 
twenty million boys and girls will be set free 
from school. What are we going to do with 
them during the summer? It is conceded that 
they have been at their books long enough, but 
who will say that they can absorb no more 
worth-while information until the year’s work 
has sunk below the horizon of conscious 
knowledge? The richest time of the year is at 
hand, and the wise parent will make the most 
of it—and may even undo the harm that the 
months in a poorly planned schoolroom have 
wrought. 

Of the resources of this country the children 
come first. We haven’t been counting them— 
even among our live stock: so many cattle and 
sheep and hogs; but not how many children. 
And what is a hog compared to a baby? or a 
horse to a little child? or a registered milch- 
cow to a boy or a girl just turning into the 
road to maturity? They are worth thinking 
about—these children just coming from school. 
Among nearly a thousand just inspected barely 
a score sat erect or had desks properly fitted 
for them. Through long months they had sat 
stooped over, their lungs on part time. Into 
their heads were being crowded a lot of things 
that are of no value under heaven to one child 
in ten thousand, and their bodies, meanwhile, 
were being robbed. In this preparedness 
which is now being so strenuously urged we 
should not think last of our children, for the 
soldier of tomorrow will not come from the 


(Continued on page 8) 
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8 Editor’s Say 


stoop-shouldered, weak-lunged boy of today. 
Nor will the successful business man. Physical 
preparedness for war is preparedness for peace; 
we are for it. When school closes, turn the 
children to some nerve- and body-building 
activity in anticipation of that September day 
when the school-bell will ring again. 


**Government of the People’’ 


The stability of a democracy rests upon the 
honest participationinitsforms of government of 
a majority of the enfranchised citizens. Solong, 
however, as ‘a mere majority support certain 
ideals, those ideals will merely live, not flourish. 
Only through the driving power of a public opin- 
ion so general as to 
merit the usual term 
“united” can worth- 
while advances be 
made. Now any man 
buttonholed on the 
street will tell you 
that we need a great 
increase of both 
intelligence and hon- 
esty in our elector- 
ate. Charges—and 
proofs—of fraud 
are the common- 
places of every elec- 
tion season. The 
proportion, not the 
absolute number, 
of such votes would 
probably be reduced 
by opening the polls 
to women. This 
is, however, a haz- 
ardous undertaking 
so long as fitness to 
vote is determined 
by the calendar. 

Goop HOovuSEKEEPING favors votes for 
women, not because it hopes for strikingly 
better things to come from their votes, but 
because to exclude women from the polls 
seems to be arbitrarily depriving them of a 
right. That point need not be discussed here; 
what we are working up to is a suggestion for 
improving the view-point of our voters, what- 
ever the sex. 

At the present time—and we have never 
heard that it was ever otherwise—it is the 
custom for a young man who has come of age 
during the year to join the ranks of the voters 
without -any attention being paid to him. 
Yesterday he was a child legally; today he is a 
citizen with as much influence at the ballot-box 
as the most learned and experienced man. He 
makes his way to the polls, casts his ballot, 
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and goes out to swell the ranks of those who 
look upon voting as a matter of slight impor. 
tance and never once think of the significance 
attached to the casting of a ballot. It does not 
occur to him that voting constitutes the chief 
difference between being a citizen and being a 
subject. Nobody has paid any attention to 
his joining the ranks of the enfranchised; go 
why should it occur to him that he now holds 
in his hands a sacred privilege and duty which 
he should cherish and fail not to perform? 


What to Do with the Fourth 


Our proposal is that hereafter on the 
Fourth of July—which we at present don’t 
know what to do 
with—there be suit- 
able services in con- 
venient places for 
the men and women 
who will vote for 
the first time at the 
following Noven- 
ber election. Certifi- 
cates of citizenship, 
bearing the state 
seal and appropriate 
wording, and signed 
by some designated 
official, should be 
given to each new 
voter, who should 
take an oath of citi- 
zenship, the duties 
and privileges of 
which should be ex- 
plained in a public 
address by some 
well-known man 
of unquestioned 
probity. The occa- 
sion could be made 
very impressive, and in a few years would 
doubtless be looked upon as the public event 
ci the year, one attended by everybody. 

We demand things of government; govern- 
ment demands things of us—even our lives in 
its defense if need be. Why should we not get 
together and make ourselves better citizens? 
Recent events have shown that we are a loosely 
knit nation; we need to crystallize our alle- 
giance. To do this it is essential that we under- 
stand what citizenship means. Every mother 
who wants her boy—and her girl—to be a 
good citizen should be interested in this plan 
We have prepared a splendid and inspiring 
program suitable for any community. A copy 
will be sent to any one interested if a two-cent 
stamp is enclosed for postage. America first! 

WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELow, Editor. 
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America 
By.Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Decorations by: 


“4 AM the refuge of all the 
oppressed, 
4; I am the boast of the free, 
I am the harbor where ships 
may rest 
Safely “twixt sea and sea. 
I hold upa torch to a darkened world, 
I lighten the path with its ray. 
Let my hand keep steady 
And let me be ready 
For whatever comes my way— 
Let me be ready. 


Oh, better than fortresses. better than 
guns, 

Better than lance or spear, 

Are the loyal hearts of my daughters and 
sons, 

Faithful and without fear. 

But my daughters and sons must under- 
stand 

That Attila did not die. 

And they must be ready, 

Their hands must be steady, 

If the hosts of hell come nigh— 

They must be ready. 


Mary Greene Blumenschein 


If Jesus were back on the earth with men, 

He would not preach today 

Until He had made him a scourge, and 

again 

He would drive the defilers away. 

He would throw down the tables of lust 
and greed 

And scatter the changers’ gold. 

He would be ready, 

His hand would be steady, 

As it was in that temple of old— 


He would be ready. 


I am the cradle of God's new world, 

From me shall the new race rise, 

And my glorious banner must float! 
unfurled, 

Unsullied against the skies. 

My sons and daughters must be my 
strength, 

With courage to do and to dare, 

With hearts that are ready, 

With hands that are steady, 

And their slogan must be, Prepare !}— 

They must be ready! 


With a prayer on the lip they 
must shoulder arms, 

For after all has been said, 

We must muster guns, 

If we master huns— 

And Attila is not dead— 

We must be ready! 








‘I'm Cyrus Eades’s daughter, Mr. Spence,’ Dorothy began. “One of the Chiltern—hundreds,” she added. 
“Well, Miss Eades, what can I do for you?” he asked. “We business men have done what we 
could for your unlucky town, but when a pretty young lady comes after us for more—" “Oh, 


goodness! Dorothy exclaimed. “I didn't come for money. I only wanted some advice” 


“Shelter” 
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Shelter 


The Wealthiest of the Eight E’s Discovers to Her Dismay that 
Cupid is no Respecter of Even Twentieth-Century Girlish Persons 


By Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 


Author of ‘‘The Seed of the Righteous,” ‘‘ Mothers and Fathers,” etc. 


Illustrated by Hanson Booth 


smell of smoke would never get out of 

her life. Every garment and posses- 

sion breathed it; even her hair, shaken 
down at night, shook out smoke about her. 
In the smoldering blocks the first fresh out- 
pouring had been drowned out, but the 
acrid breath of wet smoke hung over the 
ruined town. The women spoke of it with 
shudders when their flying paths crossed, 
then raced on from relief committee to 
shelter tent with bright eyes and elated 
voices. “It is so horrible!” they insisted, 
rushing down to the supplies headquarters 
at seven in the morning to rejoice over the 
big bundles that came in and to give out 
shoes and groceries with happy kindness. 
Everybody knew everybody and loved every- 
body, everybody was needed: the dully 
prosperous little town had at last given 
a chance to the most pitiable of unemployed, 
the wives and daughters of its dully pros- 
perous leading citizens. Only the old and 
the sick felt what all were declaring they 
felt—heartbreak. 

Dorothy Eades, being a sturdily honest 
young person, presently realized something 
of this. She had come racing in her car— 
not home, for home was now a welter of 
blackened stone and writhing iron, but to 
the cousinly roof, five miles from burned 
Chiltern, that had given temporary shel- 
ter. The sky was splashed with autumn 
Stars, and the crisp cold had poured over 
her for the eight glorious minutes of the 
tun. (Dorothy considered the speed laws 
abrogated for the present.) She found her 
mother piled up with relief garments, 
making them whole and neat with ab- 
sorbed industry, but her father sat by 
the fire, his dropped head on his hand. 
Dorothy’s awakened glance passed from 
one to the other. 

“You know, Father, it’s awfully hard on 
you—being ruined and all that, but mother 


| seemed to Dorothy as though the 


and I are having the time of our lives,” 
she said. Mrs. Eades uttered the usual 
shocked protest, but Dorothy’s eyes were 
on her father. She planted herself on the 
hearth rug, her hands clasped at her back. 
She always wore tailored suits, rather 
squared off and short, with obvious pockets, 
and boyish shirts of soft white silk. 

“T never really knew what fun was be- 
fore,” she went on. “I’ve run that silly 
car till I thought I was tired to death of 
it—but running it to get things done— 
citizen things—why, Daddy, I’m the trusti- 
est little messenger on the force! I’ve had 
the mayor on board today, and two police- 
men with a looter squirming between them, 
and a stunned child—he got a brick in the 
head, but he’s all right—and about four- 
teen loads of stuff. Oh, we have to keep 
saying it’s pitiful, because it is, frightfully, 
but I never had such sport in my life.” 

Some vision of the girl’s unused strength, 
the force that had had to expend itself on 
games and restless trips, might have 
touched a different man, but Mr. Eades 
had an old-fashioned caution where women 
were concerned. He believed that they ran 
grave dangers outside the safe routine of 
dull prosperity. 

‘“‘T wish you could have some older person 
with you,” he said worriedly. 

Dorothy sighed aloud. “Age doesn’t 
always mean sense,” she explained to him. 
“Tf you would only believe that I can take 
care of myself!” 

The shadow on her father’s face deep- 
ened. ‘If I were only sure I could always 
take care of you!” he muttered. Under his 
haggard eyes, ruin suddenly became a more 
real thing. She fell into musing silence 
that presently ended in an abrupt, “Why 
on earth haven’t you brought me up to 
know something!” 

A different man might have felt the 
reproach, but Mr. Eades acknowledged 
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only one way to bring up girls. “A man 
; - = pages 

expects to provide for his wife and child, 
he said sorrowfully, and Dorothy, seeing 
how he sagged in his chair, forgave him. 

But the problem began to go through 
the busy days with her. 
She faced it in all its as- 
pects: ruin—that incred- 
ible thing that happened 
in the newspapers to peo- 
ple one didn’t know. 
Ruin. In all her life she 
had never gone without, 
and she tried to picture 
what was coming, but she 
could not keep down a 
growing thrill. Like a 
tightening of new muscles, 
the thought strung her 
erect every time it came: 
“IT must do something! I 
must go out into the world 
and make my fortune!” 

Dorothy’s charitable 
activities came to an 
abrupt end a few days 
later with the sale of her 
car. The money took 
them to the neighboring 
city, where friendly influ- 
ence had secured a small 
position in a bank for Mr. 
Eades, and set them up in 
as dismal a little bunch of rooms as ever 
advertised light-housekeeping facilities. Or 
so Dorothy thought them. Mrs. Eades, 
who had been killing time for twenty 
prosperous years, went back to the occu- 
pations of her youth with a surprised energy, 
sweeping rooms in mauve satin and peeling 
potatoes in brown broadcloth, for there was 
no money to replace the excellent clothes 
they had saved. She sang sometimes 
when she thought no one could hear. But 
Dorothy looked on the new surroundings 
and occupations with frowning distaste. 

“What can I do?” she asked herself 
over and over. There she was, young, 
vigorous, handsome, unafraid—and _ idle. 
A son in her place would have found occu- 
pation at once. “ But he would know some- 
thing; he’d have trained himself for some- 
thing,” she protested. ‘Father would 
have hounded him till he did—just as he’s 
sat on me till I didn’t. Parents didn’t 
know much when I was young.” The last 
sentence was spoken aloud, across the bed 
she and her mother were making. 
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“They knew how to lay a counterpane 
straight, anyway,” was the somewhat sharp 
answer. Dorothy, with an internal laugh, 
relaid the counterpane. 

“T adore it when you hit back,” she said. 
“But, you know, you really ought to have 
given me a trade. Except for running a 
car—’’ She stopped short. An idea grew 
in her face from a pin-point of wonder to a 
broad laugh. 

“What is it?”’ her mother asked uneasily. 

“Tt takes me a good while to get an idea, 
but when I do—” was all Dorothy would 
say. Presently she dressed and slipped 
out, as unobtrusively as she used to years 
ago, with skates hidden by her muff, when 
the river was alleged frozen. 

Any one from Chiltern was sure of a 
hearing just then, and the name of Eades 
had figured picturesquely in the tale of 
shattered fortunes. Dorothy was admitted 
at once to the private office of Mr. Robert 
Spence, of the Spence Automobile Com- 
pany. She had no idea that she was being 
specially favored by indulgent power, and 
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“Parents didn't know much when I was young, Dorothy blurted out. “They knew how to lay a J 
“But, you know. you really ought OWN two, or did 


counterpane straight. anyway, was her mother's sharp retort. 


us for more—” and 
he threw a check- 
book on the desk 
in mock surrender. 

“Oh, goodness!” 
Dorothy was 
frankly dismayed. 
“T didn’t come for 
money. I only 
wanted some ad- 
vice.” E 

‘“‘Ho! That’s 
easy.”’ The check- 
book vanished, and 
he leaned back 
with a fat air of 
joke, though the 
wary eyes still 
took no part. 
“What can I tell 
you?” 

Dorothy’s clear 
gaze met his for a 
fullmoment. Then 
she plunged ahead: 
“T’ve got to do 
something — work, 
you know—and 
the one thing in 
this world that I 
really understand 
is a Spence car. I 
can take it apart 
and put it together 
in the dark. It 
can’t play a trick 
on me that I can’t 
beat. I can do the 
outside edge with 
it—E have! We 


to have given me a trade.’ Dorothy continued. “Except for running a car—' She stopped till last week. J] 


short. An idea grew in her face. “It takes me a good while to get an idea, but when I do—" 


met Mr. Spence on a cheerful equality. 
Her mother’s complaint that she “hadn’t 
a nerve in her body” was justified by that 
serene entrance into the business world. 
“I’m Cyrus Eades’s daughter, Mr. 
Spence,” she began. ‘One of the Chiltern 
hundreds,” she added, with a smile for 
the unexpected joke. He perhaps did not 
get the point, for his smile was vague. 
“Well, Miss Eades, what can I do for 
you?” He had a bluff heartiness, like a 
clap of hands, but it stopped short at the 
cool, shrewd eyes. ‘We business men have 
done what we could for your unlucky town, 
but when a pretty young lady comes after 


can keep the speed 
laws, or I can break them, but I’ve never 
yet hurt anything bigger thana hen. Now 
is there any job in that?” 

There evidently was something, some- 
where. He had straightened up and taken 
a paper-knife into serious consideration. 
She saw him question it, reject it, try if 
again. At last he spoke. 

“Why, as a matter of fact, Miss Eades, 
we are taking on some women demon- 
strators to show the new model—take out 
prospective buyers, but—” again the inner 
objection rose, and he laid down the paper- 
knife—‘I don’t believe it is what you would 
want to do,” he concluded. 
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Dorothy considered a moment in silence, 
then she looked up with a boyish direct- 
ness. ‘What is the objection to me?” 

“Simply that you are a lady.” 

That astonished her. “Not so that you 
would notice it,” she objected, leaning back 
with hands dropped into her coat pockets. 
“At least, not according to my mother.” 

He laughed out. “Perhaps I should have 
put it that you are a nice girl,’ he amended. 

She was only puzzled. ‘Yes, I suppose 
I’m that, but I can run a Spence—why I’ve 
sold five cars for you already,” she ex- 
claimed, brightening. ‘All the Spences 
in Chiltern came from mine. Why don’t 
you let me try it?” 

The appraising eyes, seeing her hand- 
some, vigorous, splendidly young, were 
admitting that she could indeed sell cars. 
“Why, my dear young lady, I would let you 
do anything,” he protested. ‘Only, I 
couldn’t guarantee that the customers 
would all be gentlemen.” 

Dorothy rode over that with no idea 
of what might lie under it. ‘Oh, that 
wouldn’t worry me.” 

“Take care of yourself, h’h? Well, if 
you want to try it—”’ 

She rose. “‘Let me run you a few blocks 
to show you,”’ she offered. It was a little 
like asking the president of a railroad to 
try out a new fireman, but he only laughed. 

“T’ll send my superintendent, if you 
don’t mind. They keep me pretty busy in 
here.”” He touched a bell. ‘We are pay- 
ing twenty-five a week, and—” 

“Just for running cars about?” 

“And selling them,” he reminded her 
with an unsmiling emphasis that fell chil- 
lingly on her spirit. 

“But, of course, I’ll sell them,” she pro- 
tested. 

“Of course you will.” He gave an order 
to the man who had entered. Dorothy 
was to go with him, but something held 
her back. At the door she stopped, thought 
a moment, then returned. 

“Mr. Spence, do you realize that you 
could get any number of young fellows at 
half that price?” she urged. 

He could only stare. ‘I’m aware of it,” 
he said finally. 

“That’s all right, then. I didn’t want to 
take advantage of you,” she explained. 
“And I’m ever so much obliged.” She was 
gone before he could recover sufficient 
breath for his usual manner. 

The new fashion of women demonstrators 


had been written up in the papers, and 
Dorothy’s first customer was a nervous 
gentleman who wished to see if a girl could 
really run a car, as his daughters were bent 
on having one. Dorothy trundled him 
about the streets so soothingly and safely 
that he bought a Spence at once and en- 
gaged her to give lessons to the two 
daughters. This brilliant beginning was 
followed by a serious failure with a shriveled, 
stringy, horsey little man who begged her 
to call him Micky, as every one did, and 
suggested that they run out to the inn 
and “have something.” Dorothy showed 
off the car in bored silence and brought 
him back glum and unrefreshed and mut- 
tering of “early frost.” Later in the day 
Mr. Spence sent for her. He was more 
bluffly genial than ever. 

“Sit down, Miss Eades; good of you to 
come up. I just want to explain to you 
about the Bayberry Inn. You know it, 
don’t you—out on the Naugus Road? I 
own a half interest in the place, so, of 
course, when you drop in there with a 
customer, nobody pays. It’s on me. A 
bite of lunch or a glass of—oh, lemonade or 
something will often sella car for you. Feed 
the brute, you know—there’s a lot in that.” 

Dorothy, looking past the easy geniality, 
suspected that she saw beneath it a cold 
annoyance, and her heart sank. ‘I sup- 
pose that is where the nice girl in me is a 
drawback,” she admitted. “And yet you 
know it helped with Mr. Fletcher. I’ve 
just given his girls their first lesson.” 

He edged away from her candor. ‘Oh, 
you will do splendidly when you know the 
ropes,” he said largely. ‘Just go ahead 
and try not to snub any one. We can’t all 
be thoroughbreds.” 

She was sure of the annoyance now. “But 
he was such a little beast,”’ she said unhap- 
pily. 

“Micky Martin?” He threw back his 
head for an indulgent laugh. ‘Micky a 
little beast? Why, Miss Eades, he’s the 
best little fellow going. I’ve known him 
for twenty years. You can’t expect draw- 
ing-room manners in an ex-jockey, but he’s 
worth several million, and if he once gets 
the automobile craze, he’ll have a new one 
every three months. He’s got an obstinate 
loyalty to horses—it was a big triumph to 
get him in here today.” 

“And then I spoiled it!” She was so 
honest in her self-blame that a little of his 
artificial heartiness fell away. 





“Ah, well, just try to remember that a 
customer needn’t have had a college edu- 
cation,” he said with a curtness that felt 
genuine, and so was welcome. 

Dorothy lay awake for hours that night, 
mastering her new lesson. 

“Young lady, boarding-school miss!’ 
she flung at herself. ‘So aloof and fine 
that you lost a _ millionaire customer. 
What’s the sense of hating a little man be- 
cause he’s common? Let him be his kind, 
and get some amusement out of it.” 

A new conception of what democracy 
might mean came like an inspired gospel to 
her ready spirit. Barriers that the fire had 
undermined crumbled about her. “I can 
know people the way a man does, good- 
naturedly and not judging,” she thought it 
out. “Forget about ladies and gentlemen 
while you’re down-town—canary-bird.”’ 

Yet, sorely humbled though she was, she 
did not for one minute wish herself out of 
it. She was only impatient for morning, 
that she might go back and do better. 

The news that Dorothy Eades had gone 
to work for the Spence Automobile Com- 
pany had flown about Chiltern, and she 
was soon receiving kind, sorry notes. “It 
must be so terrible for a girl who has had 
everything,” they said. Dorothy laughed 
at the sympathy. Every day was an ad- 
venture, every hour she felt the pull of the 
harness on her strong young shoulders and 
rejoiced. She had a reason now for getting 
up in the morning. She read the papers 
with a new interest—for was she not a part 
of the business world? When she received 
her first week’s salary, she knew, forever, 
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“TIL bet.” remarked Micky, “you like 
candy, and pearls, and sitting up in front 
of a theater-box, and men crazy about 
you—" “Wrong number, Micky,” inter- 
rupted Dorothy, laughing heartily as she 
deftly turned a corner into a quiet street 


that it is only the girls who have “‘every- 
thing” who have nothing. 

It was good to rest on Sunday, but 
better to go back to work on Monday. 
Business seemed to be pouring in; she and 
the other demonstrators were busy all the 
morning. Coming in at noon, she found 
Nathalie Estabrook’s cousin, George Esta- 
brook, waiting for her. The big, boyish- 
looking fellow was so smartly equipped, 
so markedly the prosperous young motor- 
ist, that Dorothy, who had last seen him 
while he was working his difficult way 
through college, did not dare greet him at 
first. He stood waiting before her, an in- 
genuous grin spreading over his open 
countenance. 

“Well, it is George!”’ 
putting out her hand. 

‘“‘Sure thing,” he assented, and conscious- 
ly looked away from and over his equip- 
ment, but Dorothy went straight to the 
point. 

“My word, Georgie, but you’ve blos- 
somed!” she said. “I didn’t know you had 
come up in the world.” 

He flicked invisible dust from his sleeve 
with a prosperous glove. “Oh, been doing 
rather well,” he threw off. “I’ve been 
thinking of a Spence car for some time— 
don’t like my old car much—and Mary 
told me you were showing ’em. Will you 
really take me out?”’ 

“Of course I will. That’s my business.” 
She led him into the showroom where the 
new model was posed like a great jewel in 
a glass case, and displayed its outer and 
inner perfections with a serene pride that 
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she exclaimed, 
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was almost maternal. He seemed rather 
stupid about its mechanism for one who 
wore such complete motoring equipment, 
but then George had always had an endear- 
ing touch of stupidity. 

“Well, if I tell him it’s the one to get, 
he’ll get it,”’ she thought comfortably as she 
turned from her demonstration. It gave 
her an unpleasantly ‘“‘caught” feeling to 
discover that Mr. Spence had been look- 
ing on. 

“Mr. Estabrook wants to try the new 
car,’ she explained, wondering why she 
felt so guilty. George certainly had come 
for that. Mr. Spence greeted George—or 
rather George’s clothes—with his bluffest 
brand of cordiality, and suggested that 
they run out to the inn for a bite of lunch. 
George, always an awkward big thing, 
blushed and stammered, but Dorothy, who 
had hitherto shirked the inn, abetted him 
by bringing out a car. 

““*Feed the Brute’ is our motto,” she told 
George as she bore him away. “A glass 
of lemonade or something will often sell 
acar.” The traffic kept her eyes engaged, 
but she felt a thunderous mutter at her 
side. When they were clear of the town, 
she turned to smile into his downcast face. 

“‘Awfully good to see you,” she said. 

He sighed mightily. “It isn’t good to see 
you doing this. When I think how you have 
always had everything—”’ 

“Oh, I’ve had money. 


And _ perhaps 
that would have meant ‘everything’ if I 
hadn’t lived in a dull hole with a family 


who stopped at 1880. Why, it took me 
years to get my car, years of solid arguing. 
Generally it was easier to give in. I wasa 
prisoner, condemned to hard idleness for 
life—father’s life. This may not be the 
ideal job, but it feels good!” And she put 
on a burst of speed that closed conversa- 
tion. When she slowed down, it was to 
point out the beauties of the machine. 
George had to appreciate its every superi- 
ority before they turned in at the gates of 
the inn. “I want you to try it,’”’ she con- 
cluded. “You can run us back.” 

“Oh, I’m not on to a Spence,” he said 
hastily. 

“What is your car?” she asked, coming 
to a stop by other waiting motors, which 
the glowing autumn day had brought out 
everywhere by hundreds. 

““A Broad,” said George, stepping down. 

“T don’t know that make.” 

“It’s rather old — pretty good car, 
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though.” George took her hand to help 
her down and gave it a hearty shake before 
he released it. ‘‘Fun to have you lunch- 
ing with me,” he said. ‘I shouldn’t have 
dared suggest it myself.” 

“You're lunching with me,” she cor- 
rected him, leading the way with a pleasant 
sense of adventure. “It is all on Mr. 
Spence,” she added across their little table. 

George dropped the menu. ‘Oh, come— 
I don’t like that,” he exclaimed. 

“My good George, if I let you pay, I’d 
be fired. Mr. Spence would know it—he 
knows everything. It wouldn’t be good 
business with a prospective customer.” 

Her decision quelled him, but it also 
swept away his appetite. She had to do 
the ordering. 

“But suppose I don’t buy his old car?” 
he burst out when the waiter had left them. 
“T am not at all sure—well, you know, what 
I really wanted was to see you.” 

“That’s all right,” she consoled him. 
“Lots of sales are made just that way. You 
aren't bound in the least. Only, when you 
do buy, you’ll remember this nice run.” 

Speech rose in George, but sank un- 
uttered. She tried to amuse him with the 
adventures of the past week, but they so 
palpably depressed him that she turned 
instead to the fire. They had a beautiful 
time over that. She and George had al- 
ways had good times. He was her devout 
listener, endlessly at her service, and yet 
he never gave her that embarrassed, un- 
easy feeling that he was presently going to 
act like a young gentleman on a magazine 
cover. It was fun to see him so prosperous. 
Though he ate almost nothing, he gave 
the waiter a large tip and stopped at the 
desk afterward for cigarettes. 

Dorothy, waiting for him on the steps, 
looked down with a motorist’s critical 
patronage at a beautiful chestnut mare, 
then glanced at her rider, who had just dis- 
mounted. He was bent over, running an 
inquiring hand down the mare’s foreleg, 
but Dorothy knew him. Her first impulse 
was to slip past, but before Micky Martin’s 
withered, impudent, little face could be 
lifted, she saw that fate had given her back 
her chance. She dropped her hands in her 
coat-pockets and stood her ground. 

He knew her at once, and with a swift 
gesture turned up his coat-collar about his 
throat, shivering. ‘Hello, Frostbite,” he 
murmured. 

The past hour had left Dorothy rich in 
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gaiety. She found him funny and suddenly 
likable. ‘Hello, Micky,” she returned 
pleasantly. 

His neck shot out of his collar. “H’h?” 
he grunted. “So it’s Micky, is it? And 
what am I to call you?” 

“Miss Eades, I guess,” was the tranquil 
answer. 

He liked that. His face was squeezed 
up into a grin. “All right. That goes. 
What’s been changing your mind about 
me?”’ 

His commonness really didn’t matter. 
They were pleasantly man to man out 
there on the steps in the radiant autumn 
world. 

“Something I heard,” she said with her 
straight look. 

He sighed, quaintly dejected. “Yep, 


Tm rich,” he admitted. 


She laughed. ‘Something more than 
that. I heard a man say that you were 
‘the best little fellow going.’” 

“Did you, now?” He was so genuinely 
surprised that she laughed again. ‘ Well, of 
all—I wonder, now—‘the best little fellow 
going.’ Well, maybe I am, then!”’ 

“And so I thought I’d give you another 
trial,’ she went on, made bolder by the 
consciousness of George’s big presence at 
her elbow. 

Micky’s left eyelid drooped wisely. 
“Then it was me that was on trial? Now 
I thought it was Bob Spence’s machine.” 

“Oh, no. We try out the customers to 
see if they are good enough to have one.”’ 

He wheezed with amusement. ‘Well, 
now, I'll tell you, Miss Younglady, I 
haven’t any use for an automobile. When 
my time comes, I’d rather be killed by an 
intelligent horse that knows what he’s 
doing than by a gallon or so of cleaning 
fluid. But if you'll learn me to run the 
thing, I’ll buy one. Is that a go?” 

Relief on Mr. Spence’s account, pride 
in her own sagacity, set Dorothy beaming. 
“Rather,” she said, putting out her hand. 
Micky wrung it. 

“Well, now, the young swell is getting 
restive, and you may lose a sale, so I won’t 
keep you,” he said, backing the mare to 
let her pass. She looked up to. enjoy 
George’s amusement, but his face, usually 
so kind, so responsive, was stonily blank. 
He put her into the car in silence. 

“°Smatter, Georgie?” she asked pres- 
ently. 

He could not at once get his lips un- 


locked. At last it came. ‘Do you mean 
that you are going out—alone—with a 
man like that?” His horror was so sincere 
that she felt curiously feeble before it. 

“Why, that’s Micky Martin,” she ex- 
plained. ‘He’s the best little fellow 
going.” 

“Tf I had known it was Martin, I should 
have kicked him for speaking to you.” 

A spark of anger came to her aid. “Don’t 
be a goose, George! I can’t drive away cus- 
tomers just because they aren’t gentlemen.” 

“Nor can you go about with notoriously 
disreputable characters,” was the answer. 

Dorothy thought for a long moment, 
then went on more reasonably. “Look 
here, George, I spent a whole night thinking 
this thing out. The fire started it—it 
taught us all something about democracy. 
After that there wasn’t anybody in Chil- 
tern that you ‘wouldn’t know.’ Oh, the 
silly little ten-cent snobs that we all were! 
It was worth burning up the town to see us 
get together. And now take Micky; he’s 
either a vulgar, impossible little beast, 
or he is a shrewd, humorous ex-jockey 
whom I really like—while I am dealing 
with him. It doesn’t have to goon. Don’t 
you see?” 

He was looking at her with an exasper- 
ated helplessness. ‘Oh, I see that you 
ought to be taken care of!” he burst out. 
“Your theory is all right, but do you believe 
for one minute that Micky Martin is going 
to understand it?” 

“He'll find he has to understand. I can 
take care of myself.” She answered sturdily. 

George groaned. “I’m not afraid of 
actual hurt, but to have you meet vul- 
garity, insult, perhaps—” 

“Well, they wouldn’t kill me,” she spoke 
with a defiant shrug. “I didn’t know you 
were so much like father.” 

That shot ought to have finished him, 
but George was unmoved. “I guess all 
men are alike about wanting to protect the 
girls they care about,” he said gravely, and 
Dorothy was smitten by a sudden amazing 
desire to lay her head on his big shoulder 
and weep. Instead, she put on speed, and 
they were soon threading the confusion of 
the city streets. 

The superintendent happened to be stand- 
ing in the garage, and Dorothy felt an un- 
easy impulse to explain that Mr. Estabrook 
really had wanted to try the car, but George 
unexpectedly played up. He thanked her 
formally before he hurried away. 
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Micky came the next afternoon, and 
Dorothy, confronted by his dizzying checks 
and his diamonds and his complacent 
horsey swagger, had to remember by main 
force that she liked him. He hunched 
himself down beside her with a pleased 
but cautious air. 

“Old Bob’s been telling me what a fine 
and fancy article you were till I don’t dare 
lean back,” he presently complained. “You 
may be a swell, but I guess you’re a human 
girl too, ain’t you?”’ 

She did like him, after all. He had her 
own candor. ‘You mightn’t think so,” 
she said. “‘What do you mean by it?” 

“Well, I’ll bet you like candy, and pearls, 
and sitting up in the front of a theater- 
box, and men crazy about you—”’ 

Her laugh interrupted. ‘‘Wrong num- 
ber, Micky,” she said, turning deftly out 
of the congested main street into a quiet 
avenue. “Now I'll show you the first 
principles.” 

His little blinking eyes were questioning 
her with an odd concentration, but Dorothy 
had come out to give a lesson, and in all 
good faith she gave it. Micky proved less 
intelligent than he looked, and her patient 


thoroughnesss seemed to depress him. 

“T guess I’m up against a new propo- 
sition,” he said at last, so ruefully that she 
feared for her sale. 

“Tt’s nothing when you get the hang of 
it,” she assured him. 

Micky, for all his mechanical obtuseness, 


still looked mysteriously sagacious. ‘“‘ You 
see, I’m used to a different kind of critter,” 
he said. ‘“‘My kind—well, with oats and 
whip and stable, you can handle ’em. With 
your kind—I’d mean well, but I’d presently 
be pitched out on my head. I can see that 
much.” His nod was significant, but 
Dorothy was thinking only of automobiles. 
She recommended earnestly that he get a 
good chauffeur and learn gradually. Micky 
threw up his hands. 

“You win,” he said. ‘Run me out to the 
inn, and we'll call it square. I’ve got to 
have something to give me back my nerve.”’ 

The thought of driving up to the inn 
with her flamboyant passenger dismayed 
Dorothy, but it was time to make con- 
cessions. Micky clearly wasn’t happy. 
She put the car through all its paces, to 
cheer him, but Micky, shriveled down into 
his clothes, merely blinked at the road like 
an indisposed monkey. They were almost 
at the inn before he poke. 
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““You’re a new one on me, and I kind of 
like you,” he said suddenly, “but you'll 
never succeed at this business.’”’ He was 
so gravely certain that her heart sank. 

“Don’t I run the car well? And explain 
it clearly?” she protested. 

Micky shrugged. “No better than forty 
young fellows Bob could get at half the 
money.” 

‘But I told him that when he hired me,” 
she explained with a touch of eagerness. 
‘“‘He said he knew it, and that he didn’t 
mind.” 

“You told him—” But under her clear, 
anxious gaze words failed Micky. Sud- 
denly he wheezed with laughter. “All 
right, all right,” he murmured. “I’m for 
you—you’re the best little girl going. I 
take it back—you’ll get on— Now come 
in and have a—nut chocolate sundae.” 

The inn was mercifully empty at that 
hour, and they had the tea-room to them- 
selves. Dorothy was wondering how quick- 
ly they could get away when Micky, 
setting down his glass, began to talk. He 
told her of his jockey days and of race- 
track intrigues, of financial adventure and 
dark political straits, of men who had ma- 
nipulated governments and made millions 
overnight, and committed crimes and 
kindnesses with equal readiness. For an 
hour the lawless saga flowed on, and Dorothy 
listened spellbound. She had not known 
that there was such a world. Motorists came 
and went, but she was not aware of them. 
She had a moment’s chill when, glancing 
up, she seemed to see George in the door- 
way, staring at her, but it was only a big 
young man in George’s kind of motoring 
clothes. Micky expanded under her listen- 
ing, but never once did he lose a quaint air 
of caution, of looking ahead before he spoke. 
The tale contained nothing that a girl 
need have shrunk from hearing. Dusk was 
near when they rose. 

“Oh, it’s good to be out in the world!” 
Dorothy cried. ‘My grown life has been 
all teas—pink teas, yellow teas, engage- 
ment teas. That’s a horrible world you’ve 
shown me, but it’s alive.” 

“Yes, but there wasn’t a girl in it who 
wouldn’t have lep’ to get into your world,” 
he told her. “‘ You’ve had money and safety, 
my girl, and don’t you forget it. You've 
been taken care of.” 

The same old note—her father, George, 
and now Micky. Dorothy started her car 
in thoughtful silence. ‘I don’t see what’s 
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“Oh, hang it, Dorothy,” said George, “I'm not rich, but I'm getting on. In a year orso— Well, I've 
always loved you, you know. I—I want to take care of you, Dorothy.” “That's just a she cried. 
“I've been taken care of till I'm smothered. and now I want to take care of myself 
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so awfully dangerous, if you’re sensible 
and clear-headed,” she said at last. 

A glint came into Micky’s eyes, then he 
thrust his hands deep in his pockets, 
smiling inscrutably. ‘You're safe as in a 
church,” he said. “You'd turn the Old 
Boy himself into the best little fellow going. 
Tell Bob you sold me the car. Perhaps 
you'll honor me some day by coming out 
to see my colts?” 

“T’d love to,” said Dorothy. 

She put Micky down at his stable, and 
then went on to the garage, smiling to her- 
self. Life opened up before her, rich with 
new interests. She could know and like 
anybody, she could earn her living, she 
was done with the eternal stifling of her 
energies in little soft amusements that 
didn’t amuse: at last she was free to grow up! 

“Good old world!” she was saying under 
her breath as she turned into the garage. 
Then, “Why, George!” she exclaimed. 

He had come hurriedly to meet her. 
“Did you have any trouble?” he asked. 

“Trouble?” Dorothy was too surprised 
to step down. “What about?” 

George lifted her out with tightened 
muscles that set her smartly on her feet. 
“Considering that you have been off most 


of the afternoon with a notorious scamp,” 
he burst out, “‘a little anxiety—”’ 
“Oh, don’t be absurd,” she interrupted 


impatiently. ‘I’ve had a splendid time 
and sold a car. Micky’sallright. He’s the 
most interesting man I ever met. How did 
you know?” she asked. 

“Williams told me,” was the answer. 
“He saw you out at that abominable inn. 
I would have gone out after you, but you 
had left by the time I could get away.” 

“Tony Williams? Your old roommate? 
I didn’t recognize him.”’ 

“You might have recognized his clothes,” 
said George grimly. “I had ’em on the 
last time. Did it for a lark, and to see you. 
Then, when I did see you—oh, I don’t 
know.” He kicked at the floor. “The lark 
all went out of it. Made me sick.” 

Dorothy was taking in his modest attire 
with indignant eyes. ‘You told me you 
had a car,” she accused him. 

He was not in the least abashed. “I 
meant a trolley car,” he explained in- 
differently. ‘Broad Street, you know. 
Oh, hang all that, Dorothy, I’m not rich, 
but I’m getting on all right. In a year or 
so— Well, I’ve always loved you, you 
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know. Only it wasn’t any use before, when 
you had everything and I had nothing. 
Now—I’m a fool to spring it yet, but I 
can’t stand it. Since I saw you again, it’s 
been nothing else, all night and all day. I 
want to take care of you, Dorothy!” His 
hand closed on hers. ‘Let me—give me 
the right!” 

For a moment Dorothy’s new vision was 
blurred, her new world seemed to be falling 
about her in confusion. Then some des- 
perate instinct told her that if she took 
away her hand, she would again see clearly. 
She caught it back. 

“That’s just it,” she cried, turning toward 
him in the dim and empty garage. “I’ve 
been taken care of and taken care of till 
I’m half smothered! I’ve just got out of 
my box, and you’d put me back in it, and 
feed me through a hole, and let a few chosen 
people come near enough to speak. No, 
George! No! I want to take care of my- 
self!’”’ Their eyes held them, battling; his 
were the first to fall. 

“T don’t give you up, just the same,” 
he said, and then they went out in silence. 

When they reached her door, she opened 
it and looked back. “I’m sorry, George,” 
she muttered, her hands behind her. 

“You don’t know yet, dear, all it means,” 
he urged. ‘‘Suppose you lost this work— 
it’s oniy a fad, employing women demon- 
strators—what then? What could you do?” 

“‘Something,” she defied him. 

“Oh, my dear girl! ‘Something’ is pretty 
hard and uncertain.” 

“Well, what of it? I’ve had enough of 
softness!” 

He was not convinced, only patient. 
“When you're tired of it, I’m coming 
back.” 

““No—never! It’s no use,” she insisted, 
and closed the door on him. Alone, she 
was gripped again by that ridiculous, 
humiliating impulse to tears. She hid 
herself in her room. 

“What is it I don’t know?” she made 
hot demand. ‘Why shouldn’t it go on?” 
She sat for a long time with her face 
dropped on her hands. It was an older 
Dorothy who at last looked up. 

“T’m not going to give in,” she said, 
“but Ill tell you one thing—even if I do, 
my children won’t! They’ll know how not 
to! They'll have professions and—” Sud- 
denly the hated tears rose uncontrollably. 
“Oh, George makes me tired!” she sobbed. 


The last story in this series, The Spindle and the Distaff, by Sarah Comstock, will appear in July 
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The law is the last result of human wisdom acting upon human ex- 
perience for the benefit of the public.—Samuel Johnson. 


Every-Day Law tor Women 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


Author of ‘‘The Woman and Her Will,”’ etc. 


Illustrated by Lejaren A. Hiller 


HE average woman regards law 
as a vexatious, catching affair to 
be avoided like measles. She in- 
variably confuses it with liti- 

gation. As a matter of fact, the two have 
the same relation to each other that vacci- 
nation has to smallpox, or its antitoxin to 
diphtheria. Nine times out of ten, a little 
knowledge of the law makes one im- 
mune to the litigation germs which are so 
wide-spread that one may be exposed to an 
attack any time, anywhere. For example, 
you start off some morning in one of those 
popular fifty-passenger limousines for a 
day’s shopping, and the motorman exu- 
berantly runs down a milk-wagon. Before 
the certified fluid has even stopped flowing, 
the conductor is in front of you with a book 
and pencil sternly demanding your name 
and address. Convinced by his manner 
that under the Magna Charta, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, it is your duty to 
answer, you meekly furnish him with this 
information. 

Some months or years go by. Suddenly, 
as you are about to go away for a long- 
planned trip, you are called upon by an 
effusive, mysterious stranger. Before you 
can decide whether he is a book-agent or 
the gas-meter man, he flashes upon you a 
long, white paper containing a raised seal, 


gabbles through a lot of incomprehensible 
reading-matter ending, if the state is 
Pennsylvania, with, ‘‘ And this you are not 
to omit under the penalty of one hundred 
pounds each.” While you are trying to 
multiply one hundred by $4.8665—or is it 
3.1416?—he presses a slip of paper into 
your trembling hand, and disappears out 
the door, leaving a distinctly anti-local- 
option atmosphere behind him. The paper 
says that you are subpenaed as a witness in 
the case of Cowman vs. Transit Company, 
and are to attend at the court-house from 
ten to three o’clock each day until further 
notice. 

Your trip is spoiled. You spend days in 
court, and the case is not reached. Orit is 
reached, and you are put on the witness- 
stand, examined, cross-examined, re-exam- 
ined, re-cross-examined, brow-beaten, re- 
buffed, scolded, admonished, exhorted, and 
mentally mixed, stirred, and shaken until 
you don’t know whether you are describing 
a collision with a milk-wagon or the Mes- 
sina earthquake. Finally you go limply 
back to your seat, convinced that the judge, 
jury, both lawyers, and a hundred specta- 
tors believe that you are a prevaricator, an 
evader, and that the truth is not in you. 
Furthermore, you entirely agree with them. 
It may be that you decide to disregard the 
subpena, process-server, case, and court. 
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Thereafter an officer appears. You are 
haled to court, where you are sternly lec- 
tured by an indignant judge, and fined 
twenty-five dollars for contempt. : 

The above occurrence is a case where you 
caught the germs of some one else’s liti- 
gation entirely by breathing through your 
mouth. The conductor had no more right 
to ask for your name and address than he 
had to take down your weight, the date 
of your first proposal, or any other intimate 
vital statistics. Haec fabula docet: when in 
doubt—don’t talk. 

Here is another every-day adventure 
which shows that even the home is not 
free from these dangerous germs. Your 
cook, a lady of uncertain habits, comes 
home from her afternoon off in a state of 
alcoholic unrest. The next day you dis- 
charge her. She refuses to leave unless she 
is paid a week’s wages in advance, or a 
month’s, if you happen to live in New York 
City. You threaten to send for a police- 
man. She threatens a damage-suit. You 
hesitate wretchedly. If you pav, you lose 
your self-respect. If you have her ejected, 
you may lose several hundred dollars. 
You wish earnestly that you had studied 
law in high school instead of botany. If 
you had, you might have learned that when 
a servant is discharged for due cause, he, 
she, or it is entitled to wages only up to 
the time of the discharge. 

One more case, aS common as a cold. 
You lease a house or an apartment, de- 
pending on whether your city grows side- 
wise or up and down. The agent produces 
a long printed lease, and shows you where 
to sign your name. It doesn’t seem to you 
that printed things can be changed, and, 
moreover, the agent is in a hurry. So you 
sign. Some day one of the water-pipes 
bursts, or there is a leak in the roof, and the 
wall-paper of two rooms is ruined. You 
send for the agent. He is politely sorry, 
but he assures you that the rent is so low 
that the landlord is leasing the premises 
really as a philanthropy, and that after 
paying taxes there isn’t a cent left this 
year for repairs. 

“But he must make necessary repairs,” 
you assure him learnedly; “that’s the law.” 
He differs with you courteously, but firmly. 
You have the repairs made yourself and 
deduct them from the next month’s rent. 
The landlord thereupon distrains on your 
property or sues you personaily. You 
retain a lawyer and are advised by him 
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that the law does not say that a landlord 
must make repairs unless the lease does, 
After paying the rent, the costs, the con- 
stable, and last, and by no means least, 
your own lawyer, you say bitterly to your- 
self that law is incomprehensible, repre- 
hensible, expensive, and that there is no 
good thing in it. As a matter of fact, it 
was not the law, but your ignorance of 
the law, which wrought all this trouble 
and dismay. 

Without illustrating further any of the 
possible complications of life, let me make 
certain suggestions in connection with 
every-day living which if followed will make 
the reader immune from the most prev- 
alent of the litigation bacilli. The first 
ingredients in my prescription consist of 
three Nevers. The patient, or to be more 
accurate, the impatient, should: never 
settle a claim for damages; never buy or 
sell real estate; never sign her name to an 
important written instrument, without 
consulting a lawyer. In the latter cases 
a lawyer is just as necessary as a doctor 
is for a case of pneumonia or a surgeon for 
a broken leg. Let me illustrate these 
“Nevers” from my own experience. 

There was once a saintly and impecunious 
old lady who lived in a certain city. One 
day she was alighting in a conservative 
manner from a trolley-car, when an im- 
patient conductor gave the signal to. start 
before she reached the ground. She was 
thrown on the roadway, and received an 
injury to her spine. That very evening a 
suave claim-adjuster called on her. He 
expressed the utmost sympathy and dis- 
tress over the occurrence, and indicated by 
his manner that the president and the whole 
board of directors of the transit company 
would not be able to sleep that night until 
they had fully recompensed her for the 
injury which she had received. Thereupon 
he produced two hundred dollars in small 
bills. Now even two hundred dollars in 
ones and twos make an impressive pile of 
money. 

“We want you to take this,” said the 
adjuster generously, “for your doctor’s 
bills. You’ll be out in a few days, but we 
want you to have it anyway.” Then he 
craftily insisted that she count the pile. 
By the time she had finished doing that, her 
heart went. out to that heap of rustling 
bills. She agreed to settle on the spot, 
stored the bills away in a bandbox, and 
signed an iron-clad receipt and general 
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If you accidentally witnessed an accident—a street-car smash, for instance—and the conductor 
demanded your name, would you give it? If you did a process-server might later have the 
laugh on you, for in such cases you are within your rights in refusing to tell who you are 


release. The next day she became worse. 
The injury to the spine turned out to be 
permanent and progressive. Today she is 
hopelessly bedridden. Her life has been 
shortened and her usefulness and happiness 
lessened. In full payment for pain, sorrow, 
and lost years of life, she has accepted two 
hundred dollars. A lawyer could have 
secured several thousand for her by suit 
or settlement. One of the irritating, al- 
though not unusual, features of her case 
was that she had a lawyer whom she had 
frequently consulted without money, with- 
out price, and, usually, without sense, 
about matters that required no advice. 
When a real emergency came, she did not 
even take the trouble to call him on the 
telephone. 

] n this case, the woman made her first 
mistake when she saw the adjuster at. all. 
If you are injured in a trolley or railroad 
accident, there is no reason why you should 
see an adjuster. There is every reason why 
you should not. Refer him to your lawyer. 


That’s what lawyers are for. The claim- 
agent usually comes when you are still 
sick and shaken. If you sign an alleged 
statement of the facts, he may insert some 
apparently innocent phrase that costs you 
the case. If you talk with him, he may after- 
ward be called as a witness and misquote or 
twist what you have said. There are un- 
doubtedly conscientious, fair-minded claim- 
adjusters who are only interested in getting 
the real facts in order to make a just settle- 
ment. There are also white crows—but 
they are rare. 

Taking up the real-estate Never: Miss 
Emily Bothwell was, and still is, an elderly 
maiden lady who had a little fund for in- 
vestment—the savings of years of sewing. 
After much deliberation she bought a bit 
of shore-front property from a plumber in 
her town. He gave her a deed for it, which 
was signed, bore an impressive red seal, 
and was duly acknowledged before a notary- 
public—and she gave him the money. 
That was all there was to it. She wondered 
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why people went to lawyers about so simple 
a transaction. Then she put her deed 
safely away in a tin box in the top drawer 
of her bureau and went on with her sewing. 
Six months later the plumber failed in 
business, and a bank entered a judgment 
against him. A few weeks later the presi- 
dent of the bank sent for Miss Bothwell 
and told her that his bank was about to 
sell certain shore-property belonging to 
this plumber, but that the latter claimed 
that she was the owner of it. 

“T should say I was,” said Miss Both- 
well indignantly. “I have his deed, and 
he has my good money.” : 

Later on she produced the deed trium- 
phantly. The president examined it. 

“This deed has never been recorded,” 
he said at last. 

“What does that mean?” faltered Miss 
Bothwell. 

“Why,” explained the president, “a 
deed must be entered in the town-records 
so that everybody can have notice as to 
who owns the property.” 

“What difference does that make?” 
queried Miss Bothwell. 

“Just this,” returned the president, “if 
a deed is not recorded, the property still 
stands in the name of the former owner, 
and if a judgment is obtained against him, 
it can be enforced against the property 
standing in his name. That is why,” he 
went on, “when you buy real estate, you 
should always have a search made to see 
that there are no mortgages or unpaid taxes 
against it or judgments against the one 
who is selling it to you. After that is done, 
the deed should be recorded at once so 
that the property won’t be liable for any 
judgments that may be taken against the 
former owner afterward. But your lawyer 
should have told you all this,” he finished 
crossly. 

“T was my own lawyer,” confessed Miss 
Bothwell. 

“Then you had a fool for a client,” 
snapped the president, who was irritable, as 
every man is when about todo a mean thing. 

“Do you mean to tell me that I’ve got to 
pay Jim Linn’s debts or my property will 
be sold?” demanded Miss Bothwell. 

“Exactly,” returned the president. 

“T don’t believe it,” said Miss Bothwell. 
But the president was right, as she found 
during the weary years which she spent in 
paying off that judgment, plus interest and 
costs. 
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The story of the lady and the lease al- 
ready chronicled is also an illustration of 
the last Never, and shows how foolish it 
is to sign a paper which has been prepared 
by the other party’s lawyer without having 
a lawyer of your own go over it. Listen 
to more true stories on this subject. First 
comes another lease case. Mrs. Black lived 
in Philadelphia and signed a lawyerless 
lease, as she had often done before in the 
course of a life spent in other people’s 
houses. -Her landlord, as a matter of 
policy, kept the house in repair, so that the 
fact that there was no repair-clause in the 
lease was never impressed on her attention. 
One dreadful day, however, something 
went wrong with the electric wiring in the 
house, and it burst into inextinguishable 
flames. She had just time to save two 
children, one cook, and a few other impor- 
tant articles of furniture before the roof 
fell in. The first of the next month, while 
living at the house of a sympathetic rela- 
tive, she received the regular bill for the 
usual amount of rent. Thinking that it had 
been sent to her by some oversight on the 
part of the agent, she called the latter up 
and began to joke with him about his grasp- 
ing nature in expecting to get rent for a pile 
of cinders. It was no joke. Mrs. Black 
learned, to her consternation, that in Penn- 
sylvania, unless a lease hasa fire-clause, rent 
can be charged to the end of the term. This 
lease naturally had no fire-clause, being a 
landlord’s lease. The omission would 
have been supplied if she had submitted it 
to an attorney before signing. The small 
amount she would have had to pay as con- 
sultation-fee would have been her insurance 
against the substantial loss which she in- 
curred. 

Miss Jekyl of Spokane Falls, Washing- 
ton, is another one who can, and frequently 
does, speak feelingly on the subject of sign- 
ing papers without consulting a lawyer. 
Miss Jekyl had battled her way through 
life ever since she was fourteen years old, 
with only her head and hands as capital. 
By the time she was thirty, she had saved 
a considerable sum of money. One day 
she received a letter from the Unique Pub- 
lication Company of Philadelphia stating 
that she had been referred to them as one 
who would be qualified to act as an agent 
to cover territory in the Far West in ex- 
ploiting the sale of a set of world literature, 
which they were just issuing. They 
offered her a salary of one hundred and 
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twenty-five dollars a month and a com- 
mission of ten percent on all sales made, 
which were to be not less than thirty a 
week. This offer bulked very large to Miss 
Jekyl. To be sure, she would have to pur- 
chase her equipment at a cost of eleven 
hundred dollars. However, they offered 
to pay her fare to Philadelphia and return, 
and apparently agreed to repurchase from 
her, at the end of one year, all stock that 
she had on hand, at the price she paid for 
the same. Moreover, they explained, in a 
series of artistically written letters, that 
from their investigation of her ability and 
force of character they had no doubt that 
she would make good and at the end of the 
year would be making more on commis- 
sions than the amount of her regular 
salary. 

Miss Jekyl had learned worldly wisdom 
in a hard and bitter school, but was not 
proof against the Unique blandishments. 
She accepted their offer of transportation 
to Philadelphia, traveled there, and had a 
conference with the head confidence man 
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of the company. He convinced her that 
she would have no trouble in selling thirty 
or even fifty of these sets a week. Miss 
Jekyl left him believing that she had be- 
fore her the opportunity of a lifetime. She 
hurried to the bank, to which she had a 
letter of introduction, with a New York 
draft from her bank at Spokane. There 
she cashed her check and had some con- 
versation with the cashier to whom she had 
presented her letter. 

“Why don’t you show your papers to 4 
lawyer before you sign them and pay down 
your money?” he asked, after she had told 
him of her errand to Philadelphia. ‘This 
is a pretty important thing for you.” 

Miss Jekyl took his advice and half an 
hour later had submitted her contract to 
the attorney for the bank. He read it 
over. 

“Don’t sign it,” he said. “‘This is simply 
a trick to get your eleven hundred dol- 
lars.” 

“Doesn’t the contract say that they 
agree to buy back all stock which I have on 


A little money looks like a lot if it is all in small bills. Claim-adjusters know this—and that the 


earlier a thing’ 1s done the likelier it is to be done. 
The wise woman is not ‘at home’—unless her lawyer is there, too 


the accident. 


So they come as soon as possible after 
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hand at the figures which I paid for it?” 
inquired Miss Jekyl. 

“It does not,” said the lawyer. “‘It says, 

“At the expiration of the term and fulfilment of 
this contract, the parties of the first part further agree 
to repurchase from the party of the second part, 
all stock that she may have on hand purchased 
from said first parties, paying therefor in cash the 
same prices originally charged. 


“This. means,” said the lawyer, “that 
you sign a contract to sell a perfectly im- 
possible number of this world literature 
stuff. You couldn’t sell thirty copies in 
thirty years. At the end of the year, you 
will not have been able to fulfill your 
contract to sell thirty copies a week, there- 
fore the company will not have to buy 
back the stock which they sold to you, for 
they only agreed to take it back, ‘at the 
fulfilment of your contract.’ 1 have had a 
lot of these cases,’’ he went on, “but you 
are the first person who has had sense 
enough to see a lawyer before and not 
after the money has been paid. Take 
your eleven hundred dollars and go right 
back to Spokane,” he ended. “ You’ve 
had a free trip across the continent and a 
chance to see Independence Hall and the 
Liberty Bell at their expense.” 

Miss Jekyl took his advice—and still has 
her savings. 

Now, for a few of the manifold every- 
day misunderstandings. Take matrimony, 
for example. This ancient and honorable 
institution has enough to contend with in 
these eugenic and idealistic days without 
bearing the burden of any mistakes about 
its legal aspects. In the first place, a wife 
is never liable for her husband’s debts, nor 
can any part of her estate be seized by his 
creditors after his death. Any life insur- 
ance that he may leave payable to her 
belongs to her absolutely. She does not 
even have to pay his funeral expenses from 
it. A marriage between parties not of age 
is perfectly valid, provided the wife is of 
the age of consent, which is usually sixteen. 
So is a marriage where one or both of the 
parties gives a false name or age. 

Turning now from matrimony to money, 
a word about the law side of investments. 
The safest investment for a woman is a 
savings-bank. Then, in order of safety, 
come mortgages, bonds, and stocks. A 
savings-bank pays three to four percent, 
a mortgage four and one-half to five per- 
cent, a bond four to six percent, stocks five 
to ten percent. It is healthier to sleep 
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soundly on three percent than to lie awake 
on ten percent. The trouble about a stock 
is that it may stop paying a dividend. 
Another difficulty about this kind of prop- 
erty is the selling of it. Remember, when 
you read interesting and persuasive adver- 
tisements and circulars about issues of 
stock, that the law will very, very rarely 
compel a corporation to pay a dividend and 
never to buy back its stock from you. 
Don’t buy stocks or bonds not listed on a 
regular stock-exchange. Moreover, don’t 
buy stock in companies organized under 
the laws of those states which impose 
what is called a ‘‘double liability” on 
stockholders. This means that not only 
must an investor pay for his or her 
stock, but, if the company fails, he or 
she must pay its debts up to the face-value 
of his or her stock. It is bad enough to 
lose your money, but it is worse to lose it 
twice. This may happen to you even if 
you hold the stock as a gift. 

Returning again from sentiment to cents 
and dollars, a claim for money owed is good 
for six years in nearly all our states. After 
that time it is usually outlawed unless it is 
a claim on a judgment or a sealed instru- 
ment. But if any payments are made on 
account of the debt after the six years have 
expired, or if the debtor expressly acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness after that time, the 
debt is revived again. So if you have any 
old debts, either put them in suit or get a 
payment on account before the six years 
expire. 

Another method of getting money, 
universally disapproved and universally 
practised, is by borrowing it. When you do 
indulge in such a luxury be ware and waking 
lest you are gripped by the teeth of some 
loan-shark. The rate of interest in most 
of our states is six percent. A loan-shark, 
after you have apparently signed away 
everything on earth, will try to make you 
pay from twelve to twenty percent. Don’t 
do it. Never mind his threats and the 
paper penalties that you will incur. No 
contract or instrument tainted with usury 
can be enforced. Take a witness with you 
and tender the shark the exact amount you 
owe plus the legal interest, or send him a 
check for this amount—and pay no more, 
and keep on paying no more. 

So endeth my litigation prescription. In 
closing, let me suggest that in using it 
the best results will always be obtained if 
taken well diluted with common sense. 
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“Turtle Baby,’ by Edith Barretto Parsons 


an arth. One glimpse of a visitor in the studio. and she 
backed away from her mother's inviting arms and ran out 


“I looked at a real little boy and then endowed him with 
the concentrated impishness of all children.” said Mrs. 
Parsons in speaking of her now famous “Turtle Baby.” 
Childhood is essentially impish.” she added. In at the 


door came running a little girl. swinging a rag doll by 


laughing. No wonder that with such an inspiration Mrs. 
Parsons was able to put the very spirit of delighted 
childhood into her fountain baby with his turned-up toe! 
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“You couldn't, I suppose, tell me exactly the bother, could you?” questioned Simon-Peter. “I couldn't— 
no. Anyway you wouldn't understand.’ Suzanne emphasized the “you"’ unnecessarily; 


emphasized it into a barrier across which Simon-Peter could scarcely peek 
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HE house stood high on an Oregon 
hill, and in front of it was a 
stretch of dark-green, shadowy 
trees, and then a sweep of gray- 
blue river, and beyond in the far-away dis- 
tance a haughty old mountain pointed its 
snowy peak almost to heaven. But Su- 
zanne, as she sat on the veranda of this 
house, was not looking at the trees, nor at 
the river, nor at the mountain; was not 
looking at Miss Luella, who was looking 
worriedly at her. She was gazing down into 
her own silk lap, at her own left hand, which 
wore on its third finger a ring. It was a 
wonder ring, a great black opal, beating 
with colors and holding one tiny sparkling 
diamond for a heart. When Simon-Peter 
had put the ring on her finger, he had said 
he thought it much like her, and she had 
listened as he told her why, and laughed 
at him, and loved ‘him, and been very 
happy about it. But today there was 
not a laugh near her, nor a hint of love 
in her narrowed brown eyes, nor an echo 
of happiness anywhere about her. She 
was scowling at the ring, somewhat crossly, 
somewhat anxiously, but altogether bad- 
humoredly. 

“The next time I get engaged,” she said 
at last in a voice which attempted fri- 
volity and succeeded only in being rather 
tremulous, ‘‘I shan’t tell one single soul 
about it.” 

She paused and waited for the little gray 
lady to ask her why she would not tell one 
single soul about it. She had a long list of 
whys, all ready-written in her mind, and she 
oe peculiarly anxious to say them off right 
then. 

‘Esther looked just sweet today, didn’t 
she?” said Miss Luella. 

“Um—m-m?” said Suzanne. “Um— 
m-m?’’ spoken so can be quite startlingly 
lacking in enthusiasm.  ‘‘ Because,’ con- 
tinued Suzanne, “it seems so much not 


any of their business.’”’ That was one of 
the whys, the leader of the list, and it was 
bound to say itself whether it was invited 
to or whether it wasn’t. 

“Here,” remarked Miss Luella, “comes 
Simon-Peter.” 

And here, indeed, did come Simon-Peter, 
striding up the path as if he were in a 
prodigious hurry. He did not look hand- 
some, because his face had not been cut 
from the pattern for faces that were in- 
tended to be handsome. But he looked tall 
and strong and splendidly poised. He 
looked, in fact, exactly the sort of man who 
could not possibly inspire a sigh because he 
was coming to see one. 

But Suzanne sighed, and then she did 
worse than that: she pouted and said, ‘““Oh 
—shoot!”’ 

“Now, deary, now!” remonstrated Miss 
Luella. 

“But I don’t,” explained Suzanne, “feel 
the least bit in the humor for Simon-Peter 
this evening.” 

It was an early June evening, and an 
early June sunset was just beginning to 
paint pale-pink into the baby-blue sky; and 
after that there would be moonlight and 
star-shine all mixed up with the perfume 
from the rose-garden and honeysuckles. 
So Miss Luella could not blame the evening. 
And, as she never did blame Suzanne, it 
seemed that Simon-Peter must be blamed, 
but that, of course, was impolite, so, 
“‘Sh-h-h!”’ she warned. 

It was useless. ‘“Simon-Peter,” said 
Suzanne, as she gave him only one hand to 
hold instead of the two he was hoping for, 
“T don’t feel the least bit in the humor for 
you this evening.” 

The big wonder to Simon-Peter had al- 
ways been that Suzanne ever did feel in the 
humor for him on any evening, so instead of 
asking why, as she intended he should, he 
simply said that he was sorry. Suzanne 
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sighed again. No one at all seemed inter- 
ested in her whys this evening. 

“The luncheon— She is rather tired, 
I think,” attempted Miss Luella in apology. 

“Wasn’t it a happy party?” inquired 
Simon-Peter. 

“Tt was not,” said Suzanne with decision. 
“Tt was a sheepish, almost guilty-feeling 
party.” 

“ But—why?” asked Simon-Peter. 

A why at last! “Because,” answered 
Suzanne. 

Now Simon-Peter was really wise. For in- 
stance, it was he who wrote those big books 
you have always thought were written by a 
man named John Logan. That isone proof of 
his wisdom, but this is a better one: he knew 
when to insist on explanations after a woman 
had said “because” with an air of finality as 
if she were trying to close the subject. 

“Tt doesn’t matter, I suppose,” he said, 
with a worry-wrinkle and an air of serious- 
ness that purposely belied his words, ‘but 
I can’t quite reach it.” 

“Tt was an impudent party,” explained 
Suzanne. “Do you know what it reminded 
me of in its—fatuity? Of a stumpy, pug- 
nosed kid, sticking his tongue out at one. 
Yes,” she repeated, “‘sticking his tongue out, 
and with his shoes and stockings off.”’ 

“Why,” questioned Simon-Peter, “or 
what, rather, has the absence of the little 
kid’s shoes and stockings to do with it?” 

“Lots,” answered Suzanne, and then 
resignedly, “but of course—if you will be 
humorous—” 

“But I won’t be,” insisted Simon-Peter, 
“only, someway, I can’t seem to get a clear 
idea of that party’s shortcomings.” 

“Tt was silly, I tell you,” flared Suzanne. 
“There were quantities of double-hearts 
with my name and your name interlacing 
inartistically. And there was a big gold 
thing like a cheese, but it wasn’t; it was 
a—honeymoon. Idiot word! And there 
were doves, and more hearts, and rings, and 
more hearts, and dippy little boats on 
seas of matrimony, and—” 

“But deary,” interrupted Miss Luella, 
“the table decorations were so pretty—” 

“Tn effect,” agreed Suzanne, ‘but not in 
detail. Anyway, I’m not fussing at the 
decorations. Leila did the best she could, 
and it was mighty dear of her to trouble so, 
but—oh, the tissue-paper, tawdry wiiless- 
ness of it all—” 

“There wasn’t any tissue-paper,” in- 
sisted Miss Luella. 
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Simon-Peter laughed; he couldn’t help 
it. Neither could Suzanne, but she snapped 
her laugh off in its very center to say: “If 
one other woman had said to me, ‘I’m so 
glad for you!’ I should have—I should 
have—” 

“Bitten her!” contributed Simon-Peter. 
“T should think so! Did any of them hap- 
pen to come to the point of things and be so 
glad for me?”’ 

“T’m afraid, deary,” said Miss Luella, 
“that you were rather neglected today.”’ 

“Oh, no, he wasn’t,” denied Suzanne 
emphatically. “Mrs. Tollotson and Mrs. 
Uhilman and—”’ 

“T don’t know them,” said Simon-Peter. 

“But they know you, not as Simon- 
Peter Mann, but as a male person soon to 
be married they know you—thoroughly.”’ 

“What did they say about this male 
person?” inquired Simon-Peter. 

“They said,” hesitated Suzanne, “they 
said—oh, so much too much!” 

Miss Luella thought she had best go into 
the house and attend to some _ things. 
Things were like that in the big house where 
Suzanne and Miss Luella lived. Always at 
precisely the right minute they rose up and 
called for Miss Luella’s attention. 

“You couldn’t, I suppose, tell me exactly 
the bother, little fellow?” questioned Simon- 
Peter when Miss Luella had ‘gone to the 
importunate things. 

“T couldn’t—no. Anyway you wouldn’t 
understand.” 

The trouble was that Suzanne empha- 
sized the “‘you” unnecessarily; emphasized 
it into a barrier between them across which 
Simon-Peter could scarcely peek. Just 
over there, he knew, was a girl with smiling 
lips who could say she was all his, and with 
great shining brown eyes that could prove 
it. But he could not find her right then. 
He seemed able to see only a stranger girl 
with narrowed, shadowed eyes and a wistful 
way with her lips. 

It wouldn’t do, of course. So Simon- 
Peter rummaged about in his mind for a 
minute or two, and then took all his under- 
standing, and all his wisdom, and all his love 
for her, and built a ladder with them, and 
began to climb carefully like this: “I be- 
lieve, dear, that the bother is—attitude. 
Those women didn’t do anything, didn’t, 
I think, express opinions which you particu- 
larly disliked, but their attitude toward en- 
gagements and marriage has troubled you. 
The annoying part of it is that you can’t 
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Miss Luella blushed. “They have been telling 
Suzanne about men,’ she managed. “Oh!” said 
Simon-Peter, and finished the rest of it in his mind, 
The rest was a great big cuss-word. “I think so 


too,” said Miss Luella, quite as if she had heard 


combat antagonistic attitudes. Opinions 
are different, they are tangible, and one can 
fight them to the finish. But attitudes— 
you can’t quite reach. It is like trying to 
cut up a fog with a chopping-knife.” 
“Yes,” agreed Suzanne, “‘it is rather like 
that, and I find it not quite endurable.” 
“That was what I was coming to. When 


I have met not quite endurable things which 
had to be endured, I’ve found that the best 
way to treat them was to turn them into a 
joke. Could you, I wonder, do that? One 
has only to readjust one’s sense of humor a 
bit to laugh at knobby little boys—” 
“Stumpy, naughty little boys,” corrected 
Suzanne. “Still—it does sound like a 
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** Simon-Peter,” called Suzanne, ‘you know that joke? Well, it is getting 
It is getting much too funny!” 


fuanier and funnier. 


sensible way to treat it. But readjusting a 
sense of humor appeals to me as rather a 
job. I’m afraid I can’t manage it, quite, 
this evening. But I'll try tomorrow—I’ll 
do it tomorrow, surely. And now shall we 
talk about—something rather remote?” 
Usually when Suzanne said she would do 
a thing surely, she did it. That was why 
Simon-Peter was surprised the next even- 
ing to find her with an un-readjusted sense 
of humor. He knew it the minute she gave 
him but one hand to hold and smiled up at 
him wanly. 
“Callers today,” she explained. 
“Nice callers?”’ smiled Simon-Peter. 
“Watermelon-pink, oyster-white, 
wisteria.” 


and 


“They should have harmon- 
ized.” 

“They came separately,” 
sighed Suzanne. 

‘* Bringing their attitudes with 
them?” inquired Simon-Peter 
because of the sigh. 

“Attitudes are groupish 
things,” answered Suzanne. ‘As 
soon as they were alone with me 
today, I found they had solidified 
those foggish attitudes into very 
concrete opinions.” 

“Fine! Something you could 
combat.” 

“T couldn’t.” 

“But why?” 

“Because I don’t know. I 
think they are wrong. They 
may be right.” 

“But—”’ 

“But,” interrupted Suzanne, 

% and each word was sharpened 
; into too fine a point, “I am 
sick-tired of discussing attitudes 
and opinions. Also, I’m sick- 
tired of discussing trousseaux, 
and ribbon bows bewitching and 
coquettish, and the efficiency of 
chiffon rosebuds.” Suzanne’s 
usually low voice had raised itself 

a note and was acting quite as if 

something were fairly goading 

it on. “I’m not going to have 

‘em. Notany. Just hooks and 

eyes—all over everything. Not 

a tiny ribbon bow, not a chiffon 

flower on one single article of my 

trousseau. Hooks and eyes!” 

Simon-Peter said nothing, be- 
cause he knew nothing about 
trousseaux, or ribbon bows, or chiffon 
flowers, or hooks and eyes. Always when 
Siraon-Peter knew nothing about a thing he 
said nothing about it. 

“Do you—” began Suzanne half wist- 
fully, half shyly. 

Simon-Peter smiled encouragement and 
waited. 

“Believe in—in the efficiency of—chiffon 
rosebuds?” finished Suzanne. 

“What was it you started to say?” 
inquired Simon-Peter. 

“T started to say,’ confessed Suzanne, 
“do you believe—do you think of marriage 
as a—great big wonderful?” 

Truly Simon-Peter had not thought of 
marriage exactly like that, exactly as a 
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great big wonderful. But when Suzanne 
questioned him, he had a guilty feeling that 
he had been remiss, that he should have 
regarded it more monumentally, less cozily, 
so, ‘‘ Yes, dear, I think I do,” was his reply. 

It was a mistake, Suzanne’s narrowed 
eyes and blank silence told him that. So 
he began to grope fumblingly. ‘I mean— 
any great change—of course—” Simon- 
Peter so seldom fumbled that he did it badly. 

“T know,” said Suzanne, ‘“‘so don’t mind. 
I’ve been hearing about ‘great changes’ 
almost all afternoon. I hadn’t thought of 
it like that before. Not any of it. I think 
I'll go and find Aunty Luelove.” 

She went before Simon-Peter had a 
chance for a single delaying word. He 
gazed away at the great haughty mountain 
and decided that it looked as if it had been 
cut out of cardboard and pasted up against 
the sky; the trees were like that, too, he 
thought—one someway doubted if they had 
another side—and the river, stretching out 
there gray and smooth like a newly-paved 
street—it was hard to believe in its depth. 
In fact, the entire 


world had a pecu- Il am sorry, ' Simon-Peter grave- 
° i a ly replied, stopping part-way down 
liar flattened as- the rose-garden path and looking 
pect, much like up at the brown. curly head that 
cooky-do h poked itself out of an up-stairs 
peta iy e window and sent down a laugh 


neath a heavy 
rolling-pin. 

‘‘Suzanne,’’ 
said Miss Luella 
from the doorway, 
“has a headache, 
she says.” 

“Little Miss 
Luella,” pleaded 
Simon-Peter, 
“won’t you come 
out and talk to 
me and tell me 
what is the matter 
with Suzanne?” 

“T can’t,” an- f| 
swered Miss Lu- | ' j 
ella, with a smile | oe 
for his invitation } | 
anda sigh for her — 
own inadequacy, 
“because I don’t 
know what is the 
matter with 
Suzanne except- 
ing—something— 
something is.” 


“Something surely is,” agreed Simon- 
Peter. 

“Tt is those women,” said Miss Luella. 

“What have they been telling her?” 

“Things!” said Miss Luella, in a shocked, 
whispering way, as if she were saying too 
much. 

“But what sort of things?” probed 
Simon-Peter. 

Miss Luella blushed. ‘About men,” she 
managed, “that—that they are quite dif- 
ferent with their collars off, shaving, and— 
that sort of thing!” 

“Oh!” said Simon-Peter, and finished the 
rest of it in his mind. The rest of it was a 
great big cuss-word. 

“T think so too,” said Miss Luella, quite 
as if she had heard. 

“‘Metaphorical—that collar business, I 
suppose?” questioned Simon-Peter after a 
silent interval. 

“T suppose—” said Miss Luella doubt- 
fully. Such words always rather troubled 
her. 

“But why?” said Simon-Peter after 
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another silent interval. “What is the 
reason, the sense—the use of it?” 

“J—I think they feel it is their duty 
because— Well, you see, Suzanne has no 
mother and I—I’m an eld maid.” 

“Oh!” said Simon-Peter, and stopped. 

“T think so too,” said Miss Luella, quite 
as if she had heard it this second time. 

At the end of the next long, silent interval 
Simon-Peter supposed he had best go. 
Miss Luella did not try to dissuade him, 
though she did try to encourage him. “It 
will blow over,” she said, “‘and perhaps her 
head did ache a little tonight.” 

But it did not look like an aching head, 
that impudent, tousled, brown, curly head 
that poked itself out of an up-stairs window 
as Simon-Peter started down the path. To 
begin with, it sent downalaugh. No matter 
that the laugh was quite megaphonic in its 
hollowness; it was a laugh. 

‘“Simon-Peter,” she called, “you know 
that joke? Well, it is getting funnier and 
funnier. It is getting much too funny!” 

“T am sorry,” said Simon-Peter gravely. 

“Don’t be a crosspatch,”’ warned Suzanne. 
“And besides, I can’t cry about it, can I? 
So I have to laugh about it, don’t I? And I 
have an engagement for tomorrow, and I 
can’t see you—possibly.”” She shut the 
window on the “possibly”’ and vanished, 
laugh, tousled curls, and all. 

Suzanne was fond of saying that there 
was no sense éo certain things. It seemed 
to Simon-Peter right then that there was no 
sense to the way she was acting; no sense 
to his feeling as he did about it; no sense, 
in fact, to anything at all. When he met 
Billy B., breezy, good-natured Billy B., a 
few minutes later, he felt keenly that there 
was no sense fo him. 

“Going up to the club?” questioned 
Billy B. 

“No,” said Simon-Peter, “I am on my 
way to organize a society for the suppression 
of talkative married women.” 

“Some of them been digging into your 
past for Suzanne’s edification?” 

“No. But all of them are digging into 
my future.” And then, because he knew 
he was saying more than he cared to be 
called upon to explain, he asked, “How 
is Esther?” 

“Esther,” said Billy B. greedily, “is the 
most wonderful girl in the world, old Simon- 
Peter. Why last night—” 

For two long, fearfully solid hours Simon- 
Peter walked with Billy B. and listened to 
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the wonders of the wonderful Esther and 
thought about Suzanne. When he finally 
managed to separate himself almost forcibly 
from Billy B., he had reached one positive 
decision: he would go to see Suzanne very 
early the next day, engagements or no en- 
gagements. 

Never was a next day so long in coming 
as that next day. Never was a morning so 
long in going as that next morning. Simon- 
Peter waited an unconscionably long while 
for it to take itself off, and when he found 
it would not, he decided to spite it and use 
it just as it was, and not wait any longer. 

As he went up the path toward the big 
house, he met Leila coming down the path 
away from it. Mrs. J. Vivian Simms was 
the name Leila had had engraved on her 
visiting-cards. She looked exactly the sort 
of woman whom a man named J. Vivian 
would marry: artificially pretty, naturally 
affected, with much about her that seemed 
superfluous. She shook hands with Simon- 
Peter, and her bracelets jingled; she tossed 
her head coquettishly, and her earrings 
bobbed. Even her rather clever congratu- 
latory words had a metallic tune just under- 
neath. As she flipped away down the path, 
Simon-Peter paused to watch her and won- 
der. Essentially she was a good woman, he 
knew, but negatively she was unwholesome. 
The strangest part of it was that the nega- 
tive side of her nature seemed to be the 
deliberate side. But before Simon-Peter 
had found time to solve the problem, before 
he had given more than one cursory word, 
“idleness,” to it, Suzanne had come to meet 
him. 

She did not give him one hand to hold 
this morning, and she looked intently at his 
shoes as she said: “‘ That joke, Simon-Peter, 
has turned itself wrong side out, and now it 
is a great big scare. I am afraid I can’t 
marry you—ever. I’m afraid I can't 
marry any one—ever.” 

“‘Suzanne—dear!”’ said Simon-Peter. 

“But,” continued Suzanne, “if I don’t 
marry—ever, I don’t want you to marry— 
ever, either.”’ 

“Little fellow,’ urged Simon-Peter, 
“couldn’t we go away into the woods this 
afternoon, quite alone, and talk things, not 
over, but out?” 

“Not possibly,” said Suzanne. 

“So easily,”’ pleaded Simon-Peter. 

“For the reason,” explained Suzanne, 
“that no matter how we tried we couldn't 
come to sure conclusions because we don’t 








know. There is the first year, for instance. 
I’ve been hearing so much about the wonder 
and the wretchedness of that first year. I 
tried to argue. I said, ‘But we aren’t like 
that,’ and Leila smiled knowingly and an- 
swered: ‘My dear! That is what they all 
say. People may be ever so different, but 
marriage is always marriage!’”’ 

“Sane!” growled Simon-Peter, ‘‘as if—”’ 

But Suzanne interrupted. “And Mrs. 
Tollotson says that no matter how well 
acquainted people are before marriage they 
always find that they have married a 
total stranger. I don’t want to marry 
a total stranger. I don’t want to marry a 
total stranger! I—”’ 

“Why, bless your heart—” 

Again Suzanne interrupted, with a new, 
wholly hysterical texture in her voice. 
“Don’t nag, Simon-Peter, please don’t nag. 
I can’t stand nagging; my mind is frazzled 
into shreds. I tell you I’d hate marriage, 
right straight through from breakfast to the 
next breakfast, It’s too big and too won- 
derful—for me. Like the Grand Canyon. 
Could I possibly want to go and lose my- 
self in it, deliberately, with French-heeled 
slippers on? Now could I?” 

“Someway,” said Simon-Peter, half to 
himself, ‘‘I hadn’t thought that you would 
let a few foolish women influence you so—”’ 

““See?”’ said Suzanne—almost shrilled 
Suzanne—“‘you are disappointed already. 
You—‘ hadn’t thought.’”’ 

“Not disappointed, a bit surprised— 
that’s all.” 

“So far as I can discover,” said Suzanne, 
“marriage is one continuous series of little 
wrecking surprises. I’d hate it. Then I’d 
hate you. Then I’d hate—everything.”’ 

“You are tired this morning, dear.”’ 

“T am not,” flared Suzanne, “but I 
didn’t sleep one wink last night, and do you 
know why? Because the eighth of Septem- 
ber wouldn’t let me. It leered around all 
night long and said: ‘Coming! I’m com- 
ing!’ It was ghastly—just that.” 

Because the eighth of September was the 
day they had set for their wedding, Simon- 
Peter was silent. Because the nervous, 
hysterical little girl standing before him, 
avoiding his eyes, was not his girl at all, but 
a brand-new stranger-girl whom, it seemed, 
he had never known, Simon-Peter continued 
to be silent. 

“Why don’t you say something?” de- 
manded Suzanne. “I loathe those long 
silences of yours!” 
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Now Simon-Peter’s silences were as much 
a part of him as his ten toes, and he couldn’t 
help them any more than he could help 
having his toes, so, “‘I am sorry,” he said. 
“Perhaps by tomorrow we may be able to 
reach each other better. In the meantime, 
I'll try to think of something to say. May 
I come tomorrow?” 

“No,” said Suzanne. 

“T am sorry,” repeated Simon-Peter, and 
walked away slowly. 

“Dear,” called Suzanne, “please don’t go 
off mad at me.” 

He turned. He did not mean to look 
stern and dreadfully determined, but he 
did look exactly that way as he said, “If I 
come back for you with the car in a half- 
hour, will you go for a ride with me out into 
the woods, and will you try to be—sensi- 
ble?” 

“Oh!” said Suzanne. 

“Will you?” 

“Ow-w-w!” said Suzanne. “I feel—as if 
vou had turned a hose on me!” 

“Will you come?” insisted Simon-Peter. 
“We can’t go on like this.” 

““Ves—” said Suzanne, “‘I—I will. So 
now you know.” 

The half-hour had turned itself into nearly 
a whole hour before Simon-Peter came back 
in his little gray runabout. At his feet wasa 
big lunch-basket. Suzanne saw it. But in 
his pocket was something which Suzanne 
could not possibly see. It wasn’t a revolver. 
It was something white and flat and rather 
legal-looking. 

‘““By the way,” said Simon-Peter, when 
Suzanne had asked him to wait just a min- 
ute while she fixed her veil, “might I see 
Miss Luella?” It sounded precisely as he 
had intended it to sound; like an after- 
thought, and not at all like a _before- 
thought. 

“Surely,” agreed Suzanne. ‘‘Go right on 
in; she’s in the sun-parlor.” 

““Oh—I—don’t know!” gasped Miss Lu- 
ella a few minutes later in answer to what 
Simon-Peter had said to her. 

“But,” argued Simon-Peter, “‘it is the one 
way to make them stop talking. If they 
have wrought on Suzanne’s nerves to this 
extent in three days, what may they do if 
we allow it to go on for three months? We 
can’t, that’s all. I’m going to put a stop to 
this criminal foolishness of theirs. I’m going 
to make them—shut their mouths!” For 
the next ten minutes Simon-Peter argued 
desperately and effectively. 





Very deliberately Simon-Peter removed his coat and his collar, turned his shirt in at the neck, and rolled 
thought,"’ explained Simon-Peter, “that it might upset you 
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up his sleeves. “Wrecking?” he inquired. “Why do you keep saying that?” asked Suzanne. 
completely to find that my coat and collar were detachable™ 
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“T think so too,”’ said Miss Luella at last. 

Simon-Peter held out his hand. “You 
are with me then?” 

Her little hand fluttered in his big, steady 
one. “Of course I am, deary,” she an- 
swered. 

“T’ll never let you be sorry,” Simon-Peter 
assured her, and hurried away. 

“The trouble with all this talking,” said 
Suzanne as they whirred down the drive and 
honk-honked around the curve into the 
road, “is that it never finds an ending. 
It’s round like—a wedding-ring.” 

“Supposing, then,” suggested Simon- 
Peter, ‘‘that we don’t bother with it any 
more.” 

“But I thought that was why we were 
taking this ride?” 

‘“‘No—that isn’t why.” 

“Do all my troubles seem just trivial to 
you—to be pushed away and forgotten?” 
“No,” said Simon-Peter, “they don’t.” 

“Well—then?” 

“‘T met a man the other day,” said Simon- 
Peter, ‘‘a carpenter. He was sitting behind 
a pile of lumber eating sausage and reading 
Emerson. We talked. He said he never 
cared to read any one but Emerson because 
he was the only author he had ever found 
who had any pep to him.” 

“Pep to Emerson?” gasped Suzanne. 
“Not truly?” 

“Truly. And when he tires of Emerson, 
he goes to the movies. Charlie Chaplin is 
his favorite.” 

Of course that was a very good beginning 
for a discussion and conversation. It lasted 
until they were away out in the woods where 
conversations and discussions were unneces- 
sary. There were so many things to watch 
and quietly wonder about in the woods: 
why the tall tree-trunks seemed purple- 
tinged when really they were brown; why 
the vine-maples shone out from the very 
darkest places as if they were lighted from 
beneath; how the bushy-tailed squirrels 
could possibly know that winter followed 
summer. 

‘Here we are,” said Simon-Peter at last, 
“hop out, dear.”” And then, in a most mat- 
ter-of-fact way, “‘We are married, now, you 
know?” 

“Married— Silly!” 

“No, not silly. Really,” insisted Simon- 
Peter. 

“Pretending? Just for fun?” 

“Not pretending,” said Simon-Peter, 
“but for fun, of course. What else?” 


“As you would say,” quoted Suzanne, 
“*T can’t quite reach it.’” ; 

“That’s all right,” encouraged Simon- 
Peter, “never mind. I'll scout around now 
and get some wood for a fire.” 

When he returned a few minutes later, 
Suzanne was seated comfortably, her back 
against a moss-padded log, her hands folded 
in her lap. 

“But aren’t you going to help?” he asked 
aggrievedly. 

“ Help—what?”’ 

“Me. I thought you’d have the luncheon 
unpacked and the table spread.” 

“Of course,’ agreed Suzanne, “how stu- 
pid of me.” 

“Was that very wrecking?” inquired 
Simon-Peter. 

“Wrecking?” 

“The surprise of finding out that I 
thought you were useful?” 

“Silly!” laughed Suzanne. “That was 
just sense, rather nice and comrady.” 

Very deliberately Simon-Peter removed 
his coat and his collar, turned his shirt in at 
the neck, and rolled up his sleeves. Suzanne, 
busy setting out the dishes on the paper 
table-cloth, paid not the slightest attention 
to him. 

“Wrecking?” inquired Simon-Peter. 

“What?” asked Suzanne. “Why do you 
keep saying that?” 

“T thought,” explained Simon-Peter, 
“that it might upset you completely to 
find that my coat and collar were detach- 
able.” 

“Silly!” repeated Suzanne, and _ then, 
critically, ‘‘But you have a nice, strong- 
looking throat, Simon-Peter, dear.” 

“And you,” retorted Simon-Peter, “have 
on very pretty stockings.” 

“Well!” said Suzanne flatly. 

“But why not? You expected me to see 
them, didn’t you, the cute little clocks and 
all? Did you find it very—wrecking?” 

“‘Simon-Peter,”’ threatened Suzanne, “if 
you say that just once more, I’ll throw some- 
thing very hard and heavy at you.” 

“Was it?”’ persisted Simon-Peter. 

“Was what—what?” 

“Was it—unnerving—the surprise that 
I should notice your stockings had cute 
little clocks?” 

“No. Rather—gratifying.” 

“But wonderful! Oh, so wonderful!” 
remarked Simon-Peter. 

Suzanne rewarded him with a glance of 
utter contempt. 
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Over the last big bite of the last little sand- 
wich Simon-Peter began again. “This 
afternoon,” he said, “‘ has been so wonderful, 
so marvelous, so—huge! It frightens me to 
think of it!” 

“This afternoon,” said Suzanne, “there 
is positively no sense to you, Simon-Peter— 
positively.” 

“Hasn’t it?” 

“Of course it hasn’t. 
fun.” 

“ Marriage-fun!”’ corrected Simon-Peter 
quickly. 

“This has been fun, all of it that hasn’t 
been sheer idiocy, such as your mutterings 
about our being married.” 

“Can you tell me, dear, how things would 
have been different this afternoon if we 
had been married? Just where the won- 
der would have come in and the fun gone 
out?”’ 

“Why don’t you,” suggested Suzanne, 
“say whatever it is that you are trying to 
get said and stop these run-around meth- 
ods?” 

“Fine!” agreed Simon-Peter. “What 
I’m trying to get said is simply this: the 
other day you asked me whether I consid- 
ered marriage a great big wonderful. [I lied. 
IsaidI did. Idon’t. And there is no reason 
why you should think it is, because it 
isn’t. It is merely a long, very cozy, 
friendly—fun.” 

“Such an odd view-point,”’ mused Su- 
zanne, 

“Such a nice view-point, maybe?”’ urged 
Simon-Peter. 

“Maybe,” said Suzanne. 
over.”’ 


’ 


It has been—just 


“T’ll think it 


“That view-point, dear,’ said Simon- 
Peter, as he helped her out of the car in front 
of home, “have you thought it over?” 

“A little. I’m not sure, but I have a 
comfortable, frivolous notion that you may 
be right about it.” 

“T am glad,” said Simon-Peter, “because 
we are going right into the house now to be 
married before a lot of silly women have 
time to change that comfortable, frivolous 
notion into another big scare.” 

“Simon-Peter! Stop—foolishing!” 
zanne commanded. 

“T’m not foolishing. It is all arranged. 
The minister and Miss Luella and Billy B. 
and Esther are waiting in there now.” 

“Honest and truly?” gasped Suzanne in 
amazement. 


Su- 
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“Honest and truly, little fellow,” answered 
Simon-Peter. 

“But—you wouldn’t have dared! And 
besides—I’m all dusty and mussed up.”’ 

“But I did dare. And besides—you can 
get all cleaned up first. We have plenty of 
time.” 

Suzanne pointed a shaky forefinger at the 
house. ‘Do you mean that right in there, 
this very hour, we are—are going to. be 
married and have it—everything—all over 
with, and not wait for the eighth of Septem- 
ber? Going to fool it, instead?” 

“Exactly,” said Simon-Peter. 

“QOh-h-h!” said Suzanne. “Going to fool 
everybody?” 

“Yes,” agreed Simon-Peter, “going to 
fool everybody.” 

“Oh-h-h!” gasped Suzanne‘again; and 
then, “But—what a—what a lark!” 


Night had come, bringing with it a navy- 
blue sky stuck full of stars and a funny old 
lopsided moon. Side by side, in the gray 
runabout, Suzanne and Simon-Peter were 
whirring away, out toward the same big 
woods. 

“Green cheese?”’ queried Suzanne, point- 
ing to the lopsided moon. “Not sticky, 
gooey honey?” 

“Green cheese,”’ 
heartily. 

“T hope,” said Suzanne, “that Billy B. 
will remember cheese when he brings our 
supplies out to us tomorrow.” 

“T told him especially,” said Simon- 
Peter. 

“Roquefort?” inquired Suzanne anx- 
iously. 

“Of course.” 

A long silent interval. Then, ‘ Married, 
aren’t we?” from Suzanne. 

“Entirely married,” Simon-Peter assured 
her. 

“Kind a’ fun?” whispered Suzanne, put- 
ting her hand on his. 

“Kind a’,” whispered. Simon-Peter, snug- 
gling the little hand down under his on the 
steering-wheel. 

“‘But—kind a’ wonderful, too,’”’ breathed 
Suzanne. 

“Kind a’,” echoed Simon-Peter, but his 
voice had a brand-new catch in it. 

Another long, silent interval, until: “You 
know that big scare, Simon-Peter? It—it’s 
all gone.” 

“‘Suzanne—dear!”’ said Simon-Peter. 

“All gone—flooey!”’ said Suzanne. 


agreed Simon-Peter 


The-next story in this series, From out-of Simon-Peter’s Past, will appear in the July issue. 





‘The Kewpies an 


Farmer Brown 


UVersesand Pictures by Rose ONeill 


Our troubles don't come solitarily ; 
They go in groups, hobnobbing merrily, 
As Mrs. Brown found to her sorrowing. 
She had a lot—no need of borrowing! 


The countryside was calm and beautiful, 
But hired help was most undutiful. 

Moreover, she knew what a doom it is 
To have a husband with the rheumatiz! 

For Farmer Brown, there's no denying it, 
Had for a week or so been trying it. 
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Though there was fruit to pick and 
desiccate, 
The hired girl. whose name was 
Bessie Kate, 
Said plaintively she'd not stay 
hired there, 


Because she got so blue and tired there! 


Then with her broom and duster flourishing, 
As if she thought microbes were nourishing, 

She said such countrified bee-hiveliness 
Might do for some, but give her liveliness! 


Poor Mrs. Brown with ingenuity 
Then offered her a large gratuity, 
To take the form of an annuity. 
But Bessie spurned such superfluity. 


Cd 


The mighty dollar's boasted mightiness 
Could rot, she said, keep her from flightiness. 
And while her mistress begged and pleaded, dears, 
She with her telescope receded, 
dears. 


Well, Mrs. Brown now felt like 
perishing, 
And Farmer Brown, instead 


of cherishing, 
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Grieved her still more by 
marked ungracious- 
ness, 

Combined with noisy dis- 


putatiousness. 


“Help! Help!" he'd shout 
with his cane ham- 
mering, 

And, first he 
knew, the 
Kewps came 
clamoring 

To know what 
horror cat- 
astrophical 


Had made him 


so unphilosophical. 


“Friend Brown,” said 
Wag. “your state 
is tragical, 
But here's a remedy that’s magical! 
First, get the notion in your noddle, sir, 
That you won't be a mollycoddle, 
sir, 


Count three, and then get up and 
toddle. sir!” 





And now we see him Highland-flinging there, 
And Ducky Daddles loudly singing there, 
While laughter gay and free is ringing there. 


“Who from the well will get the water out?” 

Asks Mrs. Brown when they had sought her out. 
Whereon the Merkewps seize their bucket, dears, 

And in the well they deftly duck it, dears, 
Splashing about there rather spillingly, 

But no one minds, they work so willingly. 


| The Gardener, yearning to eliminate, 
Yanks weeds and things up, indiscriminate, 
While ‘neath a tree, quite unconcernedly, 
The Bookman scans his pages learnedly. 
And Kewpidoodle bow-wow-wows, my dears, 


Meaning that he will fetch the cows, my dears. j 
Thanks to the Kewps, the life bucolic now x 
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And Bessie Kate came gladly back 


again. 
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Comfort is the first law of good housekeeping, a law which was understood by the woman who 
planned this place to loaf and invite the inspiration of the out-of-doors. Here the 
afternoon sun loses his terror and the body temperature stays below 


the point where the nerves begin to frazzle. 


**Go thou—" 


The Duty of Coolness 


By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


E see and hear so much of the 
virtue of self-denial, the value 
of discipline and repression, 
and the necessity for keeping 

ourselves hard and fit, that we are apt to 
overlook the other side of the shield. Our 
earlier preachers of health laid powerful 
emphasis on the stern and unrelenting culti- 
vation of the disagreeable—cold baths, plain 
food, loathsome exercise—and came peril- 
ously near making hygienic virtue repulsive 
and the cult of health a gospel of discom- 
fort. Most of the things you liked to do 
were bad for you, and almost everything 
specially recommended as health-giving— 
cold air, early rising, and work between 
meals—was an abomination to the natural 
man. They almost reached the same pitch 
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of pious absurdity as the famous “Credo 
quia impossibile” of the early fathers. 
I believe because it is impossible; I do it 
because it hurts. 

But now a more rational and kindly day 
has dawned, and while we must still fight 
vigorously against disease and the elements, 
and keep ourselves fit to walk ten miles in 
three hours at any moment’s notice, fair 
and easy goes far in a day. The most im- 
portant equipment, next to a poor memory, 
for living to be a hundred is, in the archaic 
vernacular, “a calm sough,” a capacity for 
taking things more or less silently, easily, 
and philosophically. There are times, and 
frequently, when a masterly inactivity is 
the best road to success, even in war. 

Yet we often hear this policy of taking 





In the porch above. low 
chairs that fairly beckon 
with their arms and a chaise 
longue to match them are 
eloquent advisers that on a 
summers afternoon mas- 
terly inactivity is the better 
part of valor. Here one for- 
gets—the office and house- 
work, of course, and also 
that one's deed covers only 
a “patch of ground, for 
ownership in beauty extends 
to the farthest hill just 
touching the blue horizon 


The landscape design here 
demanded an unbroken lawn 
up to the shrubbery at the 
rear, and so the nearer view 
—and joy—of flowers was 
accomplished by the great 
urns of hydrangeas, big 
brothers to the pots of blooms 
of the less pretentious 
home. Chairs are few and 
plain, as a profusion of sum- 
mer furniture, however good, 
givesa cluttered up’ appear~ 
ance. Narrow rag runners 
are the only floor covering 
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Simple things are coolest, and most exemplary is this porch with one grass rug and staid mission 
furniture. With electrical cooking appliances, one may boycott the kitchen and brew the morning 
coffee here, toast the bread to a turn,and boil the eggs one’s particular so long and no longer 


things easy, “being good to yourself,” 
denounced as self-indulgent and softening, 
and also as stupid and not specially tending 
to develop the intelligence. And, of course, 
as an exclusive policy, or carried to ex- 
tremes, there may be truth in this. At any 
rate, indulgence needs to be mixed with fre- 
quent bouts of strenuousness and hardening 
and fighting, but life and the struggle for 
existence will usually provide most of us 
with plenty of this sort of experience for 
corrective purposes, and there is no need to 
go out of our way to hunt this or any other 
kind of trouble. As to the charge that 
“being good to oneself’’ weakens the intel- 
ligence, now that we know how to do it 
scientifically, there is nothing that calls 
for more brains and good sense, to say noth- 
ing of tact and diplomacy, than to adjust 
and condition our surroundings to our 
requirements, by cutting out friction, worry, 
waste fatigue, and unprofitable discomfort. 

There is no better time of year to begin 
this intelligent campaign for “keeping cool 
and comfortable,” externally and internally, 
bodily and mentally, than in the early sum- 
mer. If there be any time in the year when 
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one ought to be comfortable without an 
effort or a thought, it is on “a day in June.” 
If by any chance you are not cool and com- 
fortable, then there is something seriously 
wrong with your environment or habits or 
conscience. Incidentally, it is no mere coin- 
cidence that the lowest death-rates of the 
entire year in nearly all civilized countries 
outside of the tropics fall in June and July— 
the season when the air is so warm that 
nobody is afraid of it, even indoors; when 
the children are set free from their schools, 
when the pressure of indoor work is: slack- 
ening, the Saturday half holidays begin, 
and even the poor can enjoy life. 

But this natural paradise doesn’t last 
forever. By and by the heat ceases to be 
grateful and becomes a burden, the glare of 
the sun becomes a weariness to the eyes, the 
warm brown earth a source of dust, and the 
singing of birds is replaced ‘by the buzzing 
of flies and the “zing” of the mosquito. 
Therefore, June time is the time of peace 
in which to prepare for war. Don’t wait 
until you are sweating and gasping and heat- 
prostrated and mosquito-bitten; beat the 
enemy to it. 





In the campaign of preparedness against summer heat a worthy ally is such a shady nook as this. 
The cool-looking checkered floor and the dark wicker furniture upholstered in dull green offer 
a maximum of restfulness, and the long French doors suggest interiors with a sweep of air 


Of course, as a first step toward making 
yourself comfortable for the summer, it 
goes without saying that you will put screens 
over all the windows and doors of your 
house, and screen in at least one wide porch. 
Since we discovered that malaria is carried 
by mosquitoes and by no other means, and 
that flies carry typhoid, summer dysentery, 
and other infectious diseases, screens have 
been lifted out of the class of mere comforts 
and luxuries, and have become necessities of 
life and health. Also screens have been 
found to be not only life-savers, but good 
investments in a commercial way, for even 
cows give more milk if they are kept in 
screened stables and cool sheds, and pro- 
tected from the maddening attacks of flies. 
Indeed, when we come to analyze the mat- 
ter, it is really surprising how many of our 
so-called luxuries and self-indulgences and 
even extravagances are following screens 
into the same category as health-preservers 
and efficiency increasers. 

If you have not wire screens and can’t 
afford them, or your landlord thinks he 
can’t afford them, cotton mosquito-bar 
screens will serve admirably for one season. 


If you have no handy man to make frames 
for these improvised screens, you can tack 
the mosquito-netting right onto the window- 
casing outside. This, any one who can bal- 
ance on a step-ladder and hit a tack on the 
head—instead of her thumb—can put up. 
In any case, the screen or mosquito-netting 
should cover the whole window; a cotton 
mosquito-netting tacked over atl the window 
is far better than one of those wretched little 
compromises with sin, a wire screen which 
covers only half a window, or even slips in 
and out under the sash, and leaves comfort- 
able little runways at the top, bottom, and 
sides for the flies to go in and out. 

The next step toward making yourself 
comfortable for the summer is to provide 
some sort of porch—screened in if flies and 
mosquitoes breed near you—large enough to 
be used as both sitting-room and dining-room, 
and capable of being turned intoa general liv- 
ing-room for the family during the summer. 
If you haven’t a porch wide enough—have 
one built. You can have a thoroughly sub- 
stantial, screened-in, awning-clad porch 
built onto your house for $150. If this is 
too great an expense, you can dispense with 
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the awnings, and use instead the Japanese 
lattice screening, which can be drawn up 
when the sun is not shining; and merely 
have your porch floored and roofed, for one 
hundred dollars, the amount you will save 
at the drug-store. Eat in the open air if 
possible—and make it possible by cutting a 
window or door to give “‘gangway” be- 
tween the kitchen and the living-porch. 
Few things add more to the pleasure of life 
and relieve the depressing effect of hot 
weather upon the appetite so effectively as 
eating in the open air. If your house is 
wired for electricity, put in a single or 
double socket over the porch table for elec- 
tric cooking appliances, and make your 
coffee, and toast, and cook your eggs, bacon, 
and waffles right at the table. Give the big 
stove in the kitchen as complete a summer 
vacation as possible. If you have no electric- 
ity in your house, you can do your summer 
cooking on a gas, or gasoline, or improved 
oil stove. This plan will add largely to the 
comfort and peace of mind of the cook, and 
through her to that of the rest of the family. 
There is a great deal of 
waste motion in roasting 
the cook with the roast 
and stewing her with the 
stew—especially if you 
happen to be the cook 
yourself. 

After making a porch 
to keep yourself cool on, 
the next step is to pro- 
vide for an abundant 
flow of air through all 
the rooms of 
your house 
both day and 
night. Usual- 
ly this can be 
secured by a 
proper ar- 
rangement of 
windows and 
doors. The 
doors are 
often the 
most impor- 
tant feature 
in the whole 
scheme of 
summer ventilation. 
Every living-room in any 
house which stands by 
itself ought to have win- 
dows on at least two sides, 


Thinge may not always be what they seem, but 
this seems to suggest a lawn retreat where all 
is cool and quiet. The man-made roof above 
adds only to the sense of security, not the plea- 
sure. A tree would serve as well for shade. 
but not, of course, for sudden summer showers 


of Coolness 


and if they are not there, they ought to be 
put in. But in many houses there is not ex- 
posure on two sides, and even where there is, 
ventilation from three sides is a desirable 
thing and may be attained by utilizing 
the doors of the rooms in connection with 
the open windows of the room, or rooms, 
across the hall. In this way you can get a 
good free cross-sweep of air through all the 
rooms. Where you have only your own fam- 
ily, or young children to consider, just 
throwing the doors wide open is sufficient, 
but if considerations of propriety are sup- 
posed to interfere, the doors should be 
fitted with light swinging screens of the 
Venetian blind type. This will satisfy the 
proprieties, keep out bears and burglars, 
and yet let a current of air through. 

In offices, hotels, or apartment-houses 
any room which can not get good cross- 
ventilation, or opens on a narrow court, 
ought to be equipped with an electric fan. 
The initial cost of an electric fan is not 
heavy, it lasts a number of seasons, and the 
expense of running it is slight. It will 

return fifty percent per 

summer on the invest- 
ment, for the sense of 
coolness it produces is 
not merely grateful and 
agreeable, but is life- 
saving and efficiency in- 
creasing. Much of the 
depression and discom- 
fort which at all times 
of the year comes from 
stuffy, ill-ventilated 
rooms and bad 
air is now 
known to be 
due to heat 
and stagnancy. 
So any agency 
which keeps 
the air moving 
is a real bene- 

fit to health. 
Of course 
the coolest 
and healthiest 
place to sleep 
during the 
summer is on 
a porch, and a little in- 
genuity will usually suc- 
ceed in devising some out- 
door refuge from the heat 
at comparatively little 








Here the invitation is to come and rest without troubling to “dress up.” 
niture with cane seats and backs gives just the note which is pleasant on a sticky midsummer 
And the rag rug holds its place becouse it is both suitable and “the thing 


afternoon 


expense. In the absence of a real sleeping- 
porch, any balcony which already exists, 
or can be built onto a house, will serve for 
this purpose. A flat roof, or even the roof of 
an ordinary porch which does not slope too 
steeply, will serve in an emergency, though 
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The awning-clad veranda 
above shows what may 
be aecomplished in any 
suburban home. The 
white furniture with its 
colored cretonne cushions 
gives a gaily sunny atmos- 
phere, while the awnings 
swerve thesun'sdirectrays 


any sleeping- 
place you are go- 
ing to use con- 
stantly must be 
roofed and 
screened against 
insects. How- 
ever, it is a 
great relief and 
resource all 
through the dog 
days to have 
even the most 
temporary place, 
where on the 
worst and most 
stifling nights a 
mattress can be pulled out and used. 
The best aspect for a sleeping-porch, or 
a mere ‘“night-camp” as the case may be, 
is south, southeast, or southwest, because 
the summer winds come from these quar- 
ters. The awnings or screens of a sleep- 
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732 The Duty of Coolness 


ing-porch should be colored green, brown, 
or dark blue. 

Next to fresh air in the campaign for 
coolness and comfort, comes the necessity 
for abundant bathing and splashing and 
sponging with cool water. In hot weather 
the bathroom becomes one of the most 
important rooms in the house, and a re- 
freshingly cool bath in the morning and 
another one at night should be as regular 
as sunrise and sunset. It is an excellent 
thing to come home from business in time 
to get a luxurious bath before dinner, and 
any time during the day that you feel dis- 
tressed by the heat, or have half an hour to 
spare, it is an excellent idea to take a bath 
if possible. When in doubt take a bath 
is an important rule in the game called life. 

For children free and frequent dabbling 
and splashing and paddling in water is even 
more important and health-protecting than 
in the case of adults. Heat, just plain heat, 
seldom does any very serious harm to grown- 
ups who are in fair condition, but to chil- 
dren, with their translucent skins, anc big 
brains, and delicate nervous systems, heat 
is a serious danger. At times it seems liter- 
ally to melt them like an overripe peach, 
or wilt them like a lettuce-leaf. Their one 
protection is in their profuse and abundant 
perspiration, which keeps them cool. When 
a cool breeze or a current of air is to be had, 
all is well; but on muggy, stifling days 
without a breath of air stirring, some arti- 
ficial means for promoting evaporation is 
necessary. Give the little ones a bath at 
least three times a day, and let them splash 
and rollick and play frog or fish in the 
tub as long as ever they wish. 

Last and by no means least in the com- 
fort code comes the admonition, “Be good 
to yourself in the matter of food in summer- 
time.” Fortunately, there is usually an 
abundance of wholesome appetizing foods 
to be had at this time of the year—such 
things as fruits, fresh vegetables, milk, 
eggs, butter, ices, and ice-cream. A high 
place in the summer diet should be given to 
ice-cream, iced puddings, and frozen cus- 
tards. Their combination of sugar and fat 
gives them a high nutritive value, and they 
are readily digested by a healthy stomach, 
especially if eaten slowly, with plenty of 
good cake, home-made cookies, or salted 
crackers. Every family should be equipped 
with a good ice-cream freezer, and should 
use it at least three times a week. A couple 
of nice sandwiches, a large saucer of ice- 











cream (one pint), and a plate of good cookies 
make not only an attractive lunch, but a full 
meal with a fuel-value of over a thousand 
calories. 

Of course you don’t need quite so much 
of the substantial foods, particularly meat 
and fat, in summer as in winter, because 
they do give a little extra heat to the body— 
which is very useful in cold weather, but 
not needed now—but you can’t keep healthy 
and in good working condition without a 
fair, yes, a liberal amount, of upbuilding 
food. Many people feel weak and depressed 
and grouchy in hot weather because they 
try to live on the principle that the less 
we eat the cooler we keep. Never forget 
that when there is real work to do, you must 
shovel coal under your boilers to do it with. 

Of course it is hardly necessary to say 
that you should plan your clothing for the 
summer on comfort and _health-giving 
principles. Give yourself the widest leeway 
and liberty in matters of fit and color and 
weight; fit yourself and all your family out 
with plenty of cool, light-colored, loose-fit- 
ting clothing of inexpensive materials that 
will wash easily, and then wear just as little 
of it at a time as the law allows. Fortu- 
nately most of the absurd old conventions 
about formal dress, and stiff collars, and 
black clothes, and wearing your coat or hat 
upor. all occasions, at the peril of your life, 
have been done away with, or at least sus- 
pended during hot weather. On the other 
hand, everything that keeps you cool and 
fresh looking and pretty, provided it isn’t 
too tight or too stiff, helps to keep you 
comfortable and in a good summer-time 
mood. 

If you deliberately plan in advance for 
comfort in this way, you will soon cease to 
dread the summer, and if you don’t dread 
the summer, you will find the hot weather 
won’t get on your nerves half as much as 
it used to do. Heat, just plain heat, never 
killed anybody outside of the fiery furnace. 
Most of the harm heat does comes in the 
way of aggravating unhealthful conditions 
which already exist in your system, or in 
making you worry and fuss. You won’t 
worry if your nerves are properly fed and 
ventilated and rested. Then, if a real old- 
fashioned hot spell does come, keep cool, 
don’t fan yourself into apoplexy or imagine 
that you are heading for a sunstroke, but 
take it easy and trust your constitution, 
remembering that the only thing certain 
about the weather is that it will soon change. 
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Synopsis: Motoring along toward the King Arthur coun- 
try in England, Theodore Gurney, noted young artist- 
author, falls to musing. To understand his reminiscent 
mood it is necessary to know something of his childhood. 
He was born—and still lives—in Eden Row, a secluded, 
respectable London street. He had had, as a boyhood 
chum, a wonderful little girl named Desire. Her father was 
Hal—son of Mrs. Sheerug, a neighbor—and her mother was 

Vashti, a singer; ‘Vashti, who had, out of sheer capricious- 
ness, toyed with Teddy’s own littie- boy affections by pre- 
tending that she wanted to marry him, had soon thereafter 
broken with Hal, and had spirited little Desire away to 
America with her. As Teddy drove along, he was vividly 
recalling the many happy hours he had spent with Desire, 
his sorrow at her disappearance, and his long-unfulfilled 
promise that he would one day find her and tell her that 
he had kept himself for her through all the intervening 
years. 

He is called back from his reverie by arriving at the inn 
where he expects to spend the night. A puzzling telegram 
from Madame raceeiad, however, directs him to push 
on to Glastonbury. This he does and discovers an Arthur- 
ian pageant in progress there. Through Madame Josephine, 
an elderly friend of his, Teddy has been called upon to 
take one of the girls in the pageant to London that night so 
that she may leave for America the next day with “Fluffy,” 
an actress with whom the girl has been visiting and who 
has decided to leave England to run away from the suit of 
Mr. Horace Overbridge. Before she will start for London, 
the beautiful young lady makes Teddy promise that he will 
be ‘‘sensible.”” He suspects that she is Desire, his long-lost 
dream-girl, and as they drive on through the night, his con- 
viction becomes certainty. Again and again he is at the 
point of disclosing his identity. But her aloofness deters 
him, and finally she falls asleep. He drives on and on, con- 
templating one after another of several wild schemes to 
delay their trip and make his newly found Desire miss her 
boat. Finally, just as dawn comes, he wakes her by a 
sudden stop. Then he tells her that he is Teddy, her old- 
time playmate. But she is indifferent, persists in her inten- 
tion to sail, and they drive on to the London house where 
"luffy lives. There she gives him her New York address 
and bids him good-by. 

In the few hours before her boat-train leaves he sends her 
flowers, a copy of his ‘‘ best-seller,” ‘‘ Life Till Twenty-One,” 
and many messages. Not a word does he hear from her, and 
though he writes letter after letter, days grow into weeks 
without reply. Desperate, he decides to go to New York, 
Ostensibly to see an American publisher, actually to find 


SLAVES OF FREEDOM 


T was as though they were in a nest; 
the windows of the automobile were 
padded with the feathers of snow that 
had frozen to them overnight. Teddy 

felt cramped. Then he found that his arm 
was about a girl and that her head was 
against his shoulder. She roused and gazed 
at him drowsily. She sat up, rubbing her 
fists into her eyes. They stared at each 
other in amused surprise. 

‘Well, I never!” she whispered. ‘‘Wot 
liberties ter taik wiv a lady!” 


Desire again. He cables her of his sailing and expects her 
to meet him as his boat docks, but he is allowed to land with 
no one to greet him. Phoning her apartment, he finds she 
is out of town. Later in the dew Vashti invites-him to din- 
ner, but Desire does not return until midnight—and then 
with Tom, a young actor—and Teddy has to be content 
with her promise to spend the next day with him. Promptly 
at eleven the following morning, as she has directed, he 
calls her up and is bidden to come up-town. She is late in 
dressing, but finally appears. They take an all-day auto 
ride, and return to New York in time for the theater. On 
the way home Desire begins to call Teddy ‘‘ Meester Deek,”’ 
the name given by an Italian woman in the play to one of 
the characters, with whom she was in love. -At parting 
Desire dismays Teddy by telling him that on the morrow 
she is leaving for a two-weeks’ theatrical trip with Fluffy. 
The next morning he takes her to her train, almost de- 
termines to go along, but finally remains behind. Then 
begins a seemingly endless wait for her to come back. His 
constant thought of her seriously interferes with his maga- 
zine writing, and his other work also suffers. At last Desire 
and Fluffy decide to return, for Fluffy’s show, ‘‘October,” 
is to go on Broadway. They notify Teddy, and he goes to 
the station to meet them. There he finds on the same errand 
Horace Overbridge, Fluffy’s lover, who has been in England. 
They all go to a near-by hotel for luncheon, after which 
Horace leaves with Fluffy. Desire and Teddy then take a 
long ride in the park, stopping toward dusk at an up-town 
restaurant to dine, and afterward continuing their drive 
well into the night. As they finally approach Desire’s 
Riverside Drive apartment, Teddy kisses 4" for the first 
time. She makes neither protest nor response. He then 
helps her out and is bidden a somewhat hasty good night. 
r§ large part of the time during the weeks that follow is 
spent with Desire in a continual round of pleasure. The girl 
is as provocative—and as aloof—as ever, bursting now and 
then into a short-lived show of affection, which keeps 
Teddy’s hope glowing. Then Fluffy’s show fails. Driving 
home alone with Desire after the final performance, Teddy 
finds her in an unusually frank and thoughtful mood. He 
plans to propose to her when they reach home. There, 
however, they find Horace, Fluffy, Vashti, and Mr. Dak, 
a dapper little suitor of Vashti’s. Conversation is animated, 
but Fluffy is in no mood to enjoy it. Finally she declares 
that she would like to wake up in the country. Horace 
seizes upon the suggestion, a trip is planned, a few hasty 
preparations made, and they all pile into an automobile 
and are away through snow-filled lanes for a farmhouse 


miles from the city. 


She drew away from him in pretended 
haughtiness, tilting her chin into the air. 

Some one yawned. “ We must have been 
mad.” 

Disenchantment spoke in the complain- 
ing voice. They turned. The rest of 
the party were awake looking bored and 
fretful. 

“T’m aching for some sleep,” Fluffy 
sighed. “I know I’m going to quarrel with 
some one. It was you and your wretched 
Cynaras did this for us, Horace. If I’m 
not in bed in half an hour, I’ll never speak 
to you again.” 
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“Why, mother, where’s King?” Desire 
noticed the absence of Mr. Dak. 

“Tf he’s wise, he’s walking back to New 
York,” Vashti said. “But I think he’s 
outside directing the driver. We certainly 
were mad. I am tired.” 

A discontented silence settled down. 
Teddy wished that they all would close 
their eyes and leave him alone with Desire. 
She was like a wild thing when others were 
watching; beneath her stillness he could 
detect her agitation lest he should betray 
to others that he loved her. 

“You're not cross, too, are you?” he 
whispered. ‘Are you, Princess?” 

She shook her head. “You made a 
splendid pillow.” 

She gave him no encouragement; so he 
sank into himself. He tried to recapture 
his sensations of the night. In his dreams 
he must have been conscious of her; they 
must have gone together on all manner of 
adventures. He blamed himself for hav- 
ing slept; if he had kept his vigil, what 
memories he would have had! 

The car halted. The door was opened 
by Mr. Dak. White and soft as a swan’s 
breast gleaming in the early morning sun- 
light lay a rolling expanse of unruffled 
country. Distant against the glassy sky 
mountains shone imperturbably, like the 
humped knees of Rip Van Winkles, taking 
their long rest. 

Mr. Dak beamed with pride. He seemed 
to be claiming all the credit for the stillness 
and whiteness, and most specially for the 
low-roofed farmhouse, with its elms and 
barns, and its plume of blue smoke curling 
up hospitably into the frosted silence. He 
was pathetically eager to be thanked. He 
looked more like a maiden aunt than 
ever. 

As the company tumbled out, their self- 
ridicule was heightened by the patent 
unsuitability of their attire. The men in 
their silk-hats and evening-dress, the wo- 
men in their high-heeled shoes and dainty 
gowns looked dishonest and shallow apart 
from their environment. 

“T want to hide,” said Fluffy. 

Horace attempted comfort. ‘You'll feel 
better when you’ve had breakfast.” 

“T shan’t. I shan’t ever feel better. 
You oughtn’t to have brought me. You 
know I’m not responsible after midnight.” 

“But you were so keen on waking in the 
country.” 

She swept by him indignantly up the 


uncleared path, kilting her skirt. “How 
could I wake when I haven’t slept?” 

In the doorway of the farmhouse a young 
man was standing, a very stolid and sen- 
sible young man. He wore oiled boots and 
corduroy breeches, he was coatless, his 
sleeves were rolled up, and despite the cold, 
his shirt was unbuttoned at the neck. In 
an anxious manner Mr. Dak was explain- 
ing to him the situation. As the others 
came up, he was introduced as Sam; he at 
once began to speak of breakfast. 

“T don’t want any breakfast,” Fluffy 
pouted ungraciously. “All I want is a 
place to lie down.” 

Sam eyed her rather contemptuously— 
the way a mastiff might have looked at 
Desire’s little dog Twinkles. 

“The wife’s bathing the babies, but I 
dare say it can be managed.” He stepped 
back into the hall and shouted: “ Mrs. 
Sam! Mrs. Sam!” 

Mrs. Sam appeared with a child in her 
arms, which she had hastily wrapped in a 
blanket. She was a wholesome, smiling, 
deep-breasted young woman, with a face 
as placid as a Madonna’s. Three beds 
were promised, and the ladies immediately 
retired. 

“Cross, aren’t they?” said Sam before 
the last skirt had rustled petulantly up the 
stairs. 

“Rather,’’ Horace assented. 

“Tt’s to be expected,” said Mr. Dak. 

“Expected! Is it?”’ Sam scratched his 
head. ‘Well, all I can say is if a woman 
doesn’t choose to be agreeable, she can go 
somewhere else, as far as I’m concerned.” 

It was a rambling old house, paneled, 
many-windowed, and full of quaint furni- 
ture. The room in which breakfast was 
set was a converted kitchen, with shiny 
oak-chairs and a wide open fireplace in 
which great logs blazed and crackled. It 
was cheerful with the strong reflected light 
thrown in by the newly-laundered land- 
scape. From the next room came the rum- 
ble of farm-hands talking; as the door 
opened for the maid to bring in dishes, the 
smell of baking bread and coffee entered. 
When the guests had seated themselves, 
their host became busy about serving. 

“T used to be a bit wild myself,” he said. 
“T knew Broadway as well as any man. 
But it made me tired—there’s nothing in 
it. If you want to be really happy, take 
my advice: settle down and have babies.” 

Mrs. Sam returned. Having dressed the 











fair-haired mite she was carrying, she gave 
it into her husband’s care. He took it on 
his knee and commenced spooning food into 
its mouth. Sometimes Teddy caught Mrs. 
Sam’s quiet-eyes. They made him think 
of his mother’s. Try as he would, he could 
not prevent himself from comparing her 
with the women up-stairs. Old standards, 
odd glimpses of his own childhood, flitted 
across his memory. “These people are 
married,” he told himself. How foolish 
the cynicisms of last night sounded now! 

“So I ran away from towns and the 
women they breed; I became a farmer and 
married her,’’ Sam was saying. “I don’t 
reckon I did so badly.” 

When the meal was ended, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sam excused themselves and went about 
their work. Mr. Dak lit a cigar; before 
the first ash had fallen, he was nodding. 

Horace and Teddy drew up to the logs, 
toasting themselves and sitting near to- 
gether. There was a distinct atmosphere 
of disappointment. They glanced at each 
other occasionally, saying nothing. It was 
an odd thing, Teddy reflected, that the 
men whom he met at Vashti’s apartment 
rarely had anything to say to one another. 
They met distrustfully as the women’s 
friends. They never talked of their inter- 
ests or displayed any curiosity; yet most 
of them were distinguished in their own 
lines, and would have been knowable if 
met under other circumstances. 

Horace glanced up and spoke abruptly 
in a lowered voice: “When I was at 
Baveno one summer, I ran across an old 
man. He had a cottage in a vineyard 
half a mile up the hill, overlooking Maggi- 
ore. He came every year all the way from 
Madrid to photograph the view from his 
terrace. He thought it the most beautiful 
view in the world, and was as jealous of 
letting any one else share it as if it had 
been a woman. He had taken thousands 
of pictures of it, all similar, and yet all 
different. He was always hoping to get two 
that were alike; but the light on snow- 
clad mountains is fickle. I suppose he was 
a little cracked. He had fooled away his 
career, and was old and hadn’t married. 
When he went back to Madrid, it was only 
to earn money so as to be able to return 
and take still more photographs next year. 
Can you guess why I’ve told you?” 

“Tm afraid not.” 

“Because we’re like that—you and I. 
We let a woman who’s as unpossessable as 
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a landscape become a destructive habit 
with us. You’re not very old yet, but 
you'll find out that there are women in the 
world who can never be possessed. There’s 
only one thing to do when you meet one— 
run away before she becomes a habit.”’ 

“Don’t you think that’s a bit cowardly?” 
Teddy objected. “In her heart every wo- 
man wants to marry and be like—well, be 
like Mrs. Sam was with those kiddies.”’ 

“Go on believing. It’s good that you 
should believe it. But don’t put your be- 
lief to the test.” Horace leaned forward 
and tapped him on the knee. “Go back 
to England while you can.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“T think you do. Fluffy isn’t discreet 
over other people’s affairs. You’ve fallen 
in love with a dream, my boy, with an 
exquisite, unrealizable romance. Keep your 
dreams for your work; don’t try to find 
’em in life; they aren’t there. Look what’s 
happened this morning through following 
a dream into the daylight! Here we sit, a 
pair of foolish tragedies in evening-dress, 
while our ideals are sleeping off their tem- 
pers up-stairs.”’ 

When Teddy frowned and didn’t answer, 
Horace smiled. “I know how it is. I’ve 
been through it. You oughtn’t to get 
angry; anything that I’m saying applies 
twice as forcibly to myself. Look here, 
Gurney, your affection for Desire is made 
up of memories of how you’ve loved her. 
She’s given you nothing. That isn’t right. 
Neither she, nor her mother, nor Fluffy 
knows how to—” 

“Desire—” 

“No. Hear me out. There are women 
who never take a holiday from themselves. 
They’re too timid—too selfish. They’re 
afraid of marrying; they distrust men. 
They’re afraid of having children; they 
worship their own bodies. They loath the 
disfigurement of child-bearing. All their 
standards are awry. They regard the 
sacredness of birth as defilement—think it 
drags them down to the level of the animals. 
They make love seem ugly. They’ve got a 
morbid streak that makes them fear every- 
thing that’s blustering and genuine. Their 
fear lest they should lose their liberty keeps 
them captives. They’re slaves of freedom, 
starving their souls and living for externals. 
Because they’re women, their nature cries 
out for men; but the moment they’ve 
dragged the soul out of a man their weak 
passion is satisfied. They’re suffocating 
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and unhealthy as tropic flowers. I’ve been 
at it too long, but I want you to get out 
while you can.” 

All this was spoken in the whisper of a 
conspirator lest Mr. Dak should be aroused. 
It was as though Horace had raised a mask, 
revealing behind his bored good-humor a 
face emaciated with longings. Teddy wanted 
to be angry, felt he ought to be angry, but 
he couldn’t. “I'd rather we didn’t discuss 
Desire,” he said coldly. “You see, my 
case is different from yours. I intend to 
marry her.” 

““My dear boy, it’s not different; I was 
no more a trifler than you are; I intended to 
marry Fluffy. I gave up a good woman, 
a good woman who’s waiting for me now. 
But I’m like that old man at Baveno; 
the unpossessable haunts me. I’ve been 
infatuated so long that I can’t break myself 
of the habit. But you haven’t. You’re 
young, with a life before you. For God’s 
sake go back to the simple good people— 
the people you understand. Your mother 
wasn’t a Desire, ’ll warrant; if she had 
been, you wouldn’t be herson. A mancom- 


mits a crime against his children when he 
wilfully stoops below his mother to the girl 


he worships. Desire’ll never belong to 
you, éven though you marry her. She’s 
not of your flesh. Her pretty baby hands’ll 
tear the wings off your idealism. She won’t 
even know she’s ‘doing it. You’ve made 
your soul the purchase-price of love, while 
she—she commits sacrileges against love 
every hour.” He gripped him by the arm. 
“Cut loose from her while there’s time. 
She doesn’t know what you’re offering.” 

“Shish!” Mr. Dak was sitting up, a 
finger pressed against his mouth. 

Some one stirred behind them. In the 
middle of the room Desire was standing. 
Her hands were clasped against her breast, 
as though she held a bird. Through the 
windows the purity of the snow-covered 
country formed a dazzling background for 
her head and shoulders. The gold in the 
bronze of her hair glistened. She might 
have been posing for a realist painting of 
the Immaculate Conception. There was a 
misty, pained look in the grayness of her eyes 
—an eloquence of yearning. 

“Teddy.” 

That was all. It was the second time 
she had employed his name. It meant 
more than if she had held out her arms to 
him. Her clear, lazy voice, calling him 
Teddy seemed to mark the end of evasion. 
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He went to her without a word. There 
was the heat of tears behind his eyes and a 
swollen feeling in his heart. The passion 
she had roused in him at other times sank 
into gentleness. 

The things that Horace had been saying 
were true—he knew it; but if his love could 
reach her imagination, they would prove 
them false together. What was the good 
of love if it couldn’t do that? Probably 
Hal had thought to do the same for Vashti, 
and Horace for Fluffy; all the men who had 
loved unresponsive women had promised 
themselves to do just that, but they hadn’t 
loved with sufficient obstinacy, with suffi- 
cient courage. 

He helped her into her wraps. They 
passed out into the gold and silver land- 
scape. It was like entering into a new 
faith—like leaving deceit behind. Merri- 
ness was in the air. Birds fluttered out of 
hedges, making the snow glitter in their 
exit. From farms out of sight, roosters 
blew shrill challenges, like trumpeters riding 
through a Christmas fairy-land. Humping 
their knees against the horizon, mountains 
lay hushed in their eternal rest. 

There was scarcely a sound save the 
crunch of their footsteps. Ata turn, where 
the lane descended and the house was lost 
to sight, she drew closer. “You may take 
my arm if you like.” 

He thrilled to the warmth of it. His 
fingers closed upon the slimness of. her 
wrist. Their bodies came together, sep- 
arated, and came together with the uneven- 
ness of the treading. 

She laughed softly. “It’s like a legend. 
It’s ever so much better than our other 
good times.” 

“T’m glad you think that.” He pressed 
against her. ‘We’ve always talked across 
hotel-tables and in theaters; we’ve always 
been going somewhere or doing something 
up till now. We’ve never met only to be 
together. It was a little vulgar, wasn’t it, 
buying all our pleasures with money?” 

“A little, and stupid when we had our- 
selves.” 

They spoke in whispers, although there 
was no one to hear what they said. 

“Horace was persuading you to go away?” 

“Ves,”’ 

“Because of me? He was right. Are 
you going?” 

“Never.” 

“You ought to go. 
not going.” 


I’m—I’m glad you’re 








By the withered sedges of a pond they sat down. “It's like the wood in which we slept when we were 
running away, Teddy said. “I was a little girl then. Meester Deek, was I a dear little girl?” 
asked Desire. “The dearest in the world,” he replied. “But not half so dear as you are now” 
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On they went, heedless of direction. At 
times their lips grew silent, but their hearts 
twittered like birds. They did not look at 
each other. Strange that they should be 
so shy after so much boldness! When one 
saw some new beauty to be admired, a 
hugging of the arm would tell it. 

They came to a wood, an enchanted place 
of maple and silver birch. The squirrels’ 
granary was full; there was no sound of 
life. It was a sylvan Pompeii silenced in 
its activities by the avalanche from the 
clouds. Trees stood stiffly like poised 
swords, sheathed in scabbards of burnished 
ice. Boughs hung heavy with snow blos- 
soms. Scrub-oak and berries of winter- 
green wrought mosaics of red and brown on 
the silver flooring. Over all was the cof- 
fined stillness of death. Here and there a 
solitary leaf shone more scarlet, like the 
resurrection hope of a lamp kept burning 
in the hollow of a shrine. It was a for- 
saken temple of broken arches. Summer 
acolytes with their flower-faces no longer 
fidgeted on the altar-steps. The choir of 
birds had fled. The sun remained as priest 
and sole worshiper. Night and morning he 


raised the host to the wintry tinkling of 


crystal bells. Down a far vista, as they 
plunged deeper, their attention was held 
by a steady brightness, a pond which glowed 
like a stained-glass window. By its with- 
ered sedges they sat down. 

“Tt’s like—”’ 

“Yes, isn’t it? Like the wood in which 
we slept on that moonlight night when we 
were escaping from Farmer Joseph.” 

“T was a little girl then. Meester Deek, 
was I a dear little girl?” 

“The dearest in the world. But not half 
so dear as you are now.” 

“Ah, you would say that; you’re always 
kind. If—if you only knew, I was much 
dearer then.” 

He was holding her hand. Slowly he 
unbuttoned her glove. She watched him 
idly. He drew it off and raised the slen- 
der fingers to his lips. 

“You always told me I had beautiful 
hands.” 

He kissed the fingers separately and then 
the palm, which was delicate as a rose-petal. 

“And don’t miss the little mole on the 
back; mother used to say that it told her 
when I had been bad.” 

So he kissed the little mole on the back 
as well. Curious that he should take so 
little when his heart cried out for so much. 
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His head was swimming. He felt nothing, 
saw nothing but her presence. 

“T wouldn’t have let you do that once,”’ 
she whispered. 

In the long silence that followed, the 
snow-laden trees shivered, muttering their 
suspense. Each time he tried to meet her 
eyes she looked away as though his glance 
scorched her. 

“My dear! My dearest 

She did not answer. 

“T love you. I’ve always loved you. I 
can’t live without you. You’re more to 
me than anything in the world.” 

“Don’t say that.” Her voice trembled. 
“Tt’s terrible to love people so much; you 
give them so much power to hurt you. I 
might die, or I might love some one else, 
or—’ 

“But you don’t—you wouldn’t.” 

His arm stole about her neck. Like a 
child fondling a child he tried to coax her 
face toward him. He yearned as if his 
soul depended on it, to rest his lips on hers. 
She smiled, closing her eyes in denial. As 
he leaned out, she turned her face swiftly 
aside. He kissed her where the little false 
curl quivered. 

“Oh, Meester Dick, why must you kiss 
me? Where’s the good of it? Can’t we 
just be friends?” 

“All my life I’ve loved you,” he pleaded 
hoarsely. ‘‘Doesn’t it mean anything to 
you? Care for me a little, only a little, 
Desire. Say you do, and I’ll be content.” 

“T’m not good,” she whispered humbly. 
“You don’t know anything about me, and 
yet you’ve seen whatI am. My friends are 
all so gay; I like them to be gay. And I 
want to be an actress; and I live for clothes 
and vanities. You’d soon get sick of me if 
we married. Dear Meester Deek, please 
let’s be as we were. I’ve tried to spare you, 
because I don’t love you so as to marry 
you. I couldn’t give up my way of living 
even for you. I never could love you as 
you deserve.” 

“But you do love me,” he urged. “Look 
at the way we’ve been going about together. 
I’ve never tired you, have I? If I had, 
you wouldn’t have wanted to see me so 
much. You must love me, Desire.” Then, in 
a voice which was scarcely above a breath, 
“T would ask so little if you married me.” 

“You dear fellow!” 

She laid her cool cheek against his, trying 
to give comfort for what she had done. 
Their bodies grew hushed, listening for 
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each other. The wood with its snow-paved 
aisles and arcades of twisted trunks became 
a white cathedral in which their hearts 
beat as ore and worshiped. 

“You do love me, Princess?” 

‘“T’m cold,” she whispered mournfully. 
“I’m trying to feel what I ought to be 
feeling, but I can’t. I’m disappointed. 
God left something out when he n ade me. 
If only you weren’t so fine, but— My 
dear, you’re better than any man I ever 
met. I couldn’t be good the way you are, 
and I’m ashamed to be worse. Sometimes 
I’m almost bitter against you for your good- 
ness. My beautiful mother—I’m all she 
has. And there’s your family. I haven’t 
any. I’ve missed so much. Surely you 
understand?” 

“Darling, I want to make it all up to 
you. I want to give you everything.” 

“And I—I can give you nothing.” She 
closed her eyes tiredly. “I’m so young— 
so young. I don’t think I want to be mar- 
ried. So much may happen. If we mar- 
ried, everything would be ended; there’d 
be nothing to dream about. We'd know 
everything.” Her face moved against his 
caressingly. “But it is so sweet to be 
loved.” 

He laughed softly. “You will marry me, 
Princess. You will. One day you’ll want to 
know everything. I’ll wait till you’reready.” 

She let him draw her to him. Her eye- 
lids drooped. She lay in his arms pulse- 
less. The silkiness of her hair trembled 
against his forehead. 

“Give me your lips.” His voice was 
thirsty. 

She did not stir. 

“Just this once.” 

She rested her hands on his shoulders. 
The moist sweet mouth shuddered as he 
pressed it.. He clung to it; an eternity was 
in the moment. Then she gently pushed 
him from her. It was over—this ecstasy 
to which all his life had been a preface. 

She crumpled forward, her knees drawn 
up, burying her face in her hands. 

“I’m not crying,” she panted brokenly. 
“I’m not glad, and I’m not sorry. No one 
ever kissed me like that. Oh, please don’t 
touch me. I ought to send you away for- 
ever.” 

He knelt beside her, conscience-stricken. 
It was as if he had done her a great wrong. 
Passion was tossed aside by compassion. 
As he knelt, he kissed timidly the quivering 
hands which hid her eyes from him. 
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“Forgive me, my darling. You couldn’t 
send me away. I shall never leave you.” 

“Poor you! There’s nothing to forgive.” 
It was a little child talking. Making bars 
of her fingers, she peered out at him. “If I 
let you stay, will you promise not to blame 
me, never to think I’ve led you on when— 
when I don’t marry you?” 

“T won’t blame you,” his voice was 
strained and husky, “but I’ll wait for you 
forever.” 

“Will you? All men say that.” She 
shook her head wisely. “I wonder.” 

She tidied her hair. It gave him a thrill- 
ing sense of possession to be allowed to 
watch her. When he had helped her to 
rise, he stooped to brush the snow from her. 
Suddenly he fell to his knees in a wild 
abandon of longing and reverently kissed 
the hem of her gown. 

‘Meester Deek, don’t. To see you do 
that—it hurts.” 

They walked through the wood in silence, 
retracing their old footsteps. At the point 
where it was lost to sight they gazed back, 
hand-in-hand, to the sacred spot where all 
had happened. The snow would melt; 
they might come in search of the place one 
day—they might not find it. Would they 
come alone or together? Their hands 
gripped more closely; the present at least 
was theirs. 

The storm of emotion which had rocked 
them had left them exhausted. They had 
said so much without words; the eloquence 
of language seemed inadequate. Each 
thought as it rose to their lips seemed too 
trifling for utterance. 

As they turned from the wood into the 
road, she began to whistle softly. He 
listened. Memory set the tune’to words: 
So, honey, jest play in your own backyard, 
Don’t mind what dem white chiles say. 


“T can’t bear it.” 

She glanced at him sidelong. ‘Now, 
old dear, h’if Hi wants ter whistle, why 
shouldn’t Hi?” 

“Tt’s as though you were telling me, ‘I 
don’t want you.’ You sang it in the park 
that night.” 

“But she doesn’t want him, perhaps. 
There! But she does a little» Does that 
make him feel better? Come, let’s be sen- 
sible. You don’t recommend love by get- 
ting tragic. Take my arm and stop tickling 
my hand. I’m going to ask you a question. 
Hasn’t there ever been another girl?” 
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“Never, upon my—” 

“You needn’t be so fierce in denying. I 
didn’t ask you whether you’d killed any- 
body.” 

“T believe you almost wish there had 
been another girl.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “My dar- 
ling mother was before me—you forgot that. 
But I don’t mind her.” 

“T think,” he said, smiling at the mysti- 
cism of the fancy, “I think I must have 
been loving you even then. Yes, I’m sure 
it was the you in her; before ever I knew 
you, it was you I was loving.” 

She glanced at him tauntingly. “I’m 
afraid I’ve not been so economical; you’ll 


hate me because I haven’t. Shall I tell 


you about all my lovers?”’ 

“T won’t listen.”’ 

But she insisted. Whether it was the 
truth or invention that she told him, he 
could not guess. All he knew was that, 
having lowered her barriers, she was care- 
fully replacing them for her defense. Her 
way of doing it was to make him suspect 
that he was only an incident in a long pro- 
cession; that all this poetry of passion, 
which for him had the dew on it, had been 
experienced by her already; that she had 
often watched men travel through weeks 
and months from trembling into boldness; 
that Love to her was the clown in Life’s 
circus; and that she was proof against the 
greed of his mock-humility. 

“For God’s sake, stop.” 

“Why?” Her tone was innocent of 
offense. 

“Even if it’s all true, this isn’t the time 
to confess it.” 

“Confess it! D’you think I’m ashamed, 
then?”” She withdrew her arm. “Thank 
you, I can walk quite nicely by myself.” 

He tried to detain her. She shook him 
off and ran ahead. As he followed, his 
eyes implored her. She did not turn. 
Between the white cage of hedges she 
whistled her warning, 


So, honey, jest play in your own backyard. 


He wondered how any one so beautiful 
could be so cruel. She seemed to regard 
herself as a shrine at which it was ordained 
that men should worship, while her right 
was to view them with neither heat nor 
coldness. ‘Slaves of freedom’’—Horace’s 
words came back. 

He caught up with her. “Why did you 
tell me? I didn’t mean to speak crossly.” 


“Didn’t you?” 

“T didn’t really. I’m sorry. But why 
did you tell me?” 

“Because I wanted to be honest; to let 
you know the kind of girl Iam. And be- 
cause,” her eyes flooded, “because you’re 
the first man who ever kissed me like that 
and—and I didn’t want to let you know it. 
And I wish now I hadn’t let you kiss me.”’ 

She didn’t give him her lips this time. 
With her face averted, she lay trembling in 
his arms without a struggle. While his 
lips wandered from her hair to her cheeks, 
to her throat, she seemed unconscious of 
what he was doing. 

“T do like being kissed by you,’ she 
murmured. 

“You’re so fragrant, so soft, so sweet, 
so like a lily,” he whispered. 

Her finger went up to her mouth. “Am 
I fragrant? That isn’t I. That’s just 
soap.” 

She sprang from his embrace laughing; 
he joined her in sheer gladness that their 
quarrel was ended. 

As they came in sight of the farmhouse, 
she insisted that he should behave himself. 

“But you’re walking farther away from 
me,” he objected, “than you would from 
a stranger you’d only just met. No wonder 
Horace thinks you don’t care for me.” 

“Well, and who said I did?” She 
slanted her eyes. 

“Oh, well— But before other people, 
I wish you wouldn’t ignore me so obviously. 
It makes me feel humiliated.” 

“That’s good for you.” 

Mr. Sam was splitting logs by the wood- 
pile. He laid down his ax and came toward 
them. 

““You’ve missed it,’”’ he chuckled. “‘We’ve 
had a fine old row. They’ve queer notions 
of enjoying themselves, your city folks. 
Has anything happened? I guess it has. 
When Golden-Hair got through with her 
snooze, she came down and started things 
going. She wanted to know whose fault it 
was that she had a headache, and whose 
fault it was she’d come here, and a whole 
lot besides. Her beau told her straight 
that he’d had enough of it, and got the car 
out. Mr. Dak seemed frightened lest it 
would be his turn next, and said he was 
going, too. So they all piled in, quarrel- 
ing like mad, a regular happy little party. 
Dare say they’re still at it.” 

“But what about us?” Desire looked 
blank. ‘How do we get back?” 
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‘No need to unless you’re in a hurry. 
There’s plenty of room; we'll be glad to 
have you. But if you must go, there’s a 
station ten miles distant; I can get the 
sleigh out.” 

Teddy tried to persuade her to stay a 
day longer. The country was changing 
her. Who knew what a few more walks in 
the silver wood might accomplish? New 
York meant Fluffy, life jigged to ragtime, 
and the feverish quest for unsatisfying 
pleasures. 

She laid her head on her shoulder and 
winked like a knowing little bird. She 
understood perfectly what the country was 
doing for her. 

‘In these clothes?” she asked. “ And bor- 
row the hired man’s tooth-brush? And 
leave my dear mother alone, and Fluffy to 
cry her poor little eyes out? And run the 
risk of what people would think when we 
both came creeping back? I guess I’d 
have to marry you then, Meester Deek. 
No, thanks.” 

So at four o’clock, as the dusk was draw- 
ing a helmet of steel over the vagueness of 
the country, the sleigh was brought round. 
There were farewells and promises to come 
again, the twinkling of lanterns, the 
jingling of harness, the babies to be kissed, 
the quiet eyes of the mother who had found 
happiness, the atmosphere of sentiment 
which kindly people create for half-way 
lovers, then the last good-by, the steady 
trot of the horses, and the tinkling magic of 
sleigh-bells. Romance! 

“You like babies, Meester Deek? If 
ever I were married, I’d like to have a 
baby-girl first. They’re so cuddly and 
dear to dress.” 

He tucked the robe round her warmly 
and held it against her chin to keep the cold 
out. His free hand was clasped in hers. 
Then he let go her hand and slipped his 
arm round her, and found her hand wait- 
ing for him on the other side. 

‘Better and better,” she murmured con- 
tentedly, “and it isn’t the day we’d planned. 
I feel so safe with you, Meester Deek—far 
safer than I ought to if I loved you. You 
won’t say I led you on, will you? You 
won’t ever?”’ 

“Never,” he promised. 

“That’s what the sleigh-bells seem to 
say. ‘Never! Never! Never!’ as though 
they were telling us that this is the 
end.” 


“To me they don’t say that.” His lips 
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were against her cheek. 
‘Forever. Forever. Forever. 

Farmhouse windows across the drifted 
whiteness blinked wisely, speaking of home 
and children, and an end of journeys. Some- 
times she drowsed with the swaying motion. 
Sometimes when he thought her drowsing, 
her eyes were wide. 

“What are you thinking, dearest?” 

“Tsn’t dear enough?” 

“Not now.” 

“Tt ought to be. What was I thinking? 
I was wondering if a girl could make a man 
whom she liked very much believe that she 
loved him? Would he find her out?” 

“He’d find her out. But liking’s almost 
loving sometimes.” 

“T haven't kissed you yet. I’ve only let 
you kiss me. Have you noticed?” 

Yea." 

“When I kiss you, Meester Deek, with- 
out your asking, you'll know then.” 

“Kiss me now.” 

She shook her head. “It would be a 
lie.” 

Once she asked, “Shall we be horrid to 
each other one day like Horace and Fluffy?” 
And, when he drew her closer for answer: 
“T wonder why I let you do it. It’s so 
hard not to let you; you kiss so gently— 
I guess every girl loves to be loved.” 

When they came to the station, he had 
to wake her. In the train she slept. He 
scarcely removed his eyes from her. Be- 
hind the window he was aware of the 
shadowy breadth of river, the steep moun- 
tains, and the winking, swiftly-vanishing 
lights of towns. It was a return from fairy- 
land, with all the pain of returning. He 
wasn’t sure of her yet, and he had used all 
his arguments. Was it always like that? 
Did girls always say “No” at first? He 
feared lest in the flare and rush of the city 
he might lose her. He dreaded the casual- 
ness of their telephone engagements—the 
way she shifted him into the gaps between 
her pleasures. He wanted to be first in 
her life, dearer to her than her body, than 
her soul itself. The permission which she 
gave him to love her, without hope of reci- 
procity, was torturing. He would not own 
it to himself, but at the back of his mind 
he knew that it was not fair. 

Once more they were fleeing up Fifth 
Avenue; night was polluted with the glare 
of lamps. 

“Tt isn’t the same,” she whispered. “It’s 
somehow different.” 
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As Desire and Teddy entered the apartment, Mr. Dak's high-pitched voice was heard rattling off im- 
falling, then silence. “Mother!” called Desire. 
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precations mixed with pleadings. They listened. After 2 moment there was the sound of a chair 
and Teddy rushed across the hall to the front room 
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“We've seen something better and got 
our perspective.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she laughed. “New 
York has its uses.” 

He leaned toward her; she drew away 
from him. “No more pilfering.” 

“Our good times are always coming to 
an end,” he said sadly. 

She smiled at his tone of melancholy. 
“And beginning; don’t forget that. But 
I do wish it were last night.” 

“You do! Then you do wish it could 
last forever? Dear little D., if you chose, 
you could make it last.” 

“Not forever. If anything lasted for- 
ever, it would make me tired. Hullo, here 
we are.” 

He helped her to alight. The pavement 
had been swept, there was no excuse for 
carrying her. 

“T live here,” she reminded him as he 
tried to touch her hand; “so let’s behave 
ourselves.” 

She was settling back into the old rut of 
reticence, thinking again more of appear- 
ances than affection, even employing her 
old phrases to defend herself. 

They stepped from the elevator, and she 
slipped her key into the latch. He was 
trying to think of one final argument by 
which he might persuade her. 

As the door pushed open, they halted; 
Mr. Dak’s high-pitched voice was heard 
rattling off imprecations mixed with plead- 
ings. They listened: there was the sound 
of a chair falling, then silence. 

“Mother!” 


Teddy rushed across the hall to the front 
room. He tried to keep Desire back. 
Vashti was lying upon the couch, her arm 
covering her face. Mr. Dak was standing 
near her, a frightened look in his eyes. 

Desire threw herself down beside her 
mother, kissing her wildly and smoothing 
back her hair. ‘Oh, what is it? What is 
it, dearest? Tell me.” 

She leaned her face against her mother’s 
to catch the words. Springing to her feet, 
she glared at Mr. Dak. 

“Get out,” she ordered him. 

In the hall, as Teddy was seeing him off 
the premises, Mr. Dak commenced a mum- 
bling defense: ‘You never can tell what 
women mean. I asked her to marry me, 
but she wouldn’t. She laughed at me. In 
my anger I lost my head for a moment. If 
she didn’t care for me, didn’t mean any- 
thing, what right had she to let me spend 
my money trotting her round?” 

From the dim-lit room came the terrible 
sound of sobbing. Desire met him on the 
threshold. “She’s only frightened. She 
wants you to help her into the other 
room.” 

Outside the bedroom door Vashti took 
his face between her hands. “Thank God, 
there are good men in the world.” 

He waited for Desire. All tenderness 
had become a trap. 

She nodded to him sullenly. “Good 
night.” Then, flaming up: “Fluffy’s right. 
All men are beasts, I expect.” 

The bedroom door shut. He switched 
off the lights, and let himself out. 


The next instalment of Slaves of Freedom will appear in the July issue. 


FEAR: “Fear has a fascination of its own. The 
mind is, as it were, hypnotized by the idea of the 
thing feared, until at last it fills the whole field of 
consciousness, to the exclusion of all the late- 
acquired products of training and civilization, self- 
control, patience, and the restraints of humane 
feeling. Sometimes the fear has been slowly incu- 
bating in the subconscious region of mind. Under a 
sufficient stimulus it may emerge in overmastering 
fury, carrying all before it—for the time. To this 
type of fear belong those systematized dreads or 
phobias such as fear of loneliness, fear of crowds, 
fear of strangers, fear of insomnia, fear of insanity, 
and many another phantasm of the imagination 
which keeps so many all their lifetime subject to 
bondage. 

“Tt is a pathetic reflection that all around us, 
even in our own homes and close to our hearts, 
there are those who lead their lives under the burden 
of an unspoken fear. These unhappy souls learn to 
keep silence, because when they have spoken they 


have been met only with ridicule or misunderstand- 
ing; and the very suppression of their misery leads 
to its intensification and fixes it more firmly in the 
subconscious. Much may be done by analyzing 
the fear, by laying bare its roots, by seeing how it 
took origin in the mind. We fear the unknown; but 
half our fear has vanished when the unknown has 
been forced to give up its secret. But if a genuinely 
regenerative force is to enter the life and make peace 
and poise a permanent possession, something more is 
needed. Faith in the goodness of life, in the creative 
spirit of the universe, in the honor of men and in the 
virtue of women, in the powers of the human soul, 
and, if by the grace of Heaven we can attain to it, 
faith in a destiny rich in boundless possibility is the 
sovereign cure for this saddest distemper of the 
soul. No crisis is too great, no agony is too poignant, 
no upheaval of the foundations of existence too 
overwhelming for the constraining, steadying, and 
uplifting energies of a moral trust.”—Samuel 
McComb, D.D. 





An island reformatory whose normal population is one thousand boys of every degree of 
badness—all thrown in together. This isthe feeder for many of New York City's worst 
gangs, for the superintendent thinks that the boys in his care are too vicious 
to respond to the new prison methods, and treats them accordingly 


The Genesis of the Gang 


By Madeleine Z. Doty 


Any one who has read Miss Doty’s remarkable series can have no doubt as to why reformatories do 
not reform. They punish and humiliate, but in no way prepare a boy for life after his release. There 
is no love, no affection; letters and visits are limited; and the child is cut off from all on the outside 
who care. The result is not far to seek. In the large cities organized lawless gangs are giving constant 


trouble. 


Investigation in New York has shown that practically without exception these gangsters 


were formerly reformatory inmates. The reformatories have made them worse and not better. Society 


is thus being made to pay for its own dereliction and indifference. 
The crying need is to reform the reformatories, for in 


the sake of suffering children, it must act. 


them, as shown in this article, is the genesis of the gang. 
hood is primarily a work for women; politics deter the men. 


HE expenditure of the state on 

delinquents is enormous—and a 

useless extravagance if the de- 

linquent isn’t reformed. The 
best institutions recognize this, and seek 
to become training schools, but the aver- 
age reformatory is a relic of the Dark 
Ages. As one convict writes: “If I had 
a son, I would rather see him dead than 
send him to a reformatory. I was sent 
five times. The first time I learned to 
pick pockets; the second to creep behind a 
man, hit him on the head with a club, and 
take his money; the third to stick a man 
up with a gun, and so on—each time some- 
thing new. In state’s prison I learned how 


For self-protection, if not for 


This reclaiming of delinquent child- 
If you want to help, write Miss Doty. 


to blow open a safe. But since Thomas 
Mott Osborne came to prison and the Mu- 
tual Welfare League has been started, I 
have dropped everything and mean to 
make good.” 

Lawyers, policemen, and judges can not 
end crime. When we hurry trembling along 
a dark street late at night, fearing a blow 
on the head and robbery, or shiver in our 
beds, listening for the stealthy step of a 
burglar, we should remember that two- 
thirds of the men whom we now fear were 
in children’s institutions. We had a 
chance to reform them then, but didn’t. 
For reformatories do not reform; they pun- 
ish and humiliate, but do not educate. 
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To remake the bad boy, life in an institu- 
tion must fit him for life in the world. There 
must be love, work, and play inside because 
these are all in the world outside. If a 
boy can’t live a normal life behind walls, 
how can he live normally in society? In- 
stitutions do not recognize this. They do 
not supply love. Visits and letters are 
limited. The child is cut off from his 
mother orsome one on the outside who cares. 
Nor do the institutions supply work or 
play. 

The industrial training and education is 
a travesty. These are comments of con- 
victs who are now in Auburn and Sing 
Sing and were previously in reformatories: 
“The industrial department of the reform- 
atory was sadly neglected. The machinery 
and tools were antiquated, and the work 
was suited only to while away the time. 
It looks as though the authorities antici- 
pated the future of the inmates, and 
trained them accordingly. A trade learned 
there could be resumed in another re- 
formatory, but it could not be practised in 
the outside world. The printing- and ma- 
chine-shop employ about twenty inmates 
each, and the great mass of boys learn 
nothing. Over one-half are employed in 
domestic service.” 

And this: “I worked in the storeroom and 
matrons’ dining-room. I can’t tell about 
the trades, because the only thing I learned 
was to wash dishes, scrub floors, and carry 
a bag of potatoes.” 

And this: “The industrial training was 
no good. They taught us to make inmates’ 
shoes. They were on the same style as 
brogans, and I could never find work of 
that kind outside. It must have been a 
bum trade, for when I went to state’s prison 
I couldn’t even get work there making the 
kind of shoes I had made in the re- 
formatory.” 

And this: “The only trade they taught us 
was bookbinding, which you can’t use when 
you get out. I got a job at it once for a 
half-hour, then the boss kicked me out. 
He said if I was a bookbinder, he was a 
farmer.” 

In institutions where the child’s work is a 
source of profit, he may learn something, 
but the price he pays for the knowledge is 
frightful. Hour after hour, aching, childish 
forms bend over a dreary task. Here’s 
what one man says: “I worked in the brush- 
shop and was supposed to make twelve 
brushes a day. At first every time I made 
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a brush, some one would steal it to fill his 
own task. When I turned in my work 
that day, I had only three brushes. The 
foreman hit me over the head with a stick. 
But that wasn’t all. I was taken down to 
the wash-house and beaten. That was how 
I started to steal. When I was sent back 
to the shop, I did like the others: I stole 
my brushes whenever I could.” 

The educational training is no better 
than the industrial. I know convicts who 
can neither read nor write. These are the 
comments about the school work: 

“The teacher was incompetent. He put 
an example on the board, and called on a 
boy to do it. If the kid failed, he was 
ordered to get on his knees, and given ten 
raps with a switch.” 

“The fifth class was known as the block- 
head class,’ writes another. ‘The officer 
in charge was called ‘The Boob,’ and all 
the boys made fun of him. The only 
thing he knew was his prayers.” 

Another says: “The school curriculum 
is a travesty on pedagogical principles. 
The main occupation is cutting pictures 
from magazines to adorn composition 
papers.” 

I visited an institution which emphasized 
its industrial training. It had a thousand 
boys, and only 250 were engaged in industry. 
There were twenty-four boys in the carpen- 
try-shop, and they stayed there their entire 
term. It was too much trouble to break in 
new pupils. The work was decorative 
rather than substantial—a training that did 
not fit a boy to be a carpenter. It was the 
same in the other industries. The boys 
who were not in the shop performed 


‘domestic labor; seven hundred were wash- 


ing dishes, making beds, scrubbing floors, 
or idling. 

In the course of my inspection, I passed a 
cellar-door. Cellars, by the way, will al- 
ways bear visiting. I darted in, and the 
official with me followed hastily. There 
wasn’t a window in the place. It was damp 
and dark, but by the light of the open door 
I saw forty or fifty boys ranged about the 
wall. It was half-past two. The sun was 
shining brightly. The air outside was full 
of spring sweetness. ‘What are they here 
for?” I asked. There was a pause. The 
official cleared his throat, then inquired 
feebly, ‘What are you here for, boys?” 
Still silence. This time a restless silence. 
Then the official made another attempt. 
“T guess the boys. must be through their 
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work and waiting. Are you waiting, boys?” 
Out of that dark hole, obediently and in 
unison, came the reply, “Yes, sir.” 

A dark cellar is not the place for a gang 
of boys. “The vilest deeds, like poisoned 
weeds, bloom well in prison air.” 

Life in an institution is unbelievably 
monotonous, for it is a deadly round of 
set tasks with no chance for initiative. 
The children are shoved and pushed about 
by unfeeling hands. They live in grim, 
ugly buildings with barred or grated win- 
dows, great dreary corridors, bare walls, 
monotonous rows of beds, chairs, and tables. 
Morning, noon, and night there is the 
sound of shuffling feet, a long procession of 
blue-ginghamed, or gray-uniformed, pale- 
faced, inanimate, unsmiling children. A 
bell rings, and the children sit down; an- 
other bell rings, and the children rise. An- 
swers to questions come from a hundred 
throats in expressionless unison. 

The institutional child is like a cog in a 
machine. Detached, he can not go on alone. 
One day a convict came to me who had slept 
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for three nights on a park bench. He was as 
helpless as a child. He wanted to make 
good and didn’t know how. “At five,” he 
said, “I wassent to an institution. I was 
there thirteen years. When released I was 
helpless; as I am today. I’ve eaten and 
slept to order too long. I didn’t know how 
to earn bed and board. There was nothing 
left but to run with the gang and steal. 
Last night I was desperate. I went to the 
police station and asked to be locked up 
and kept out of harm’s way, but they only 
laughed. What can I do?” 

In the gray monotonous existence of 
the reformatory the clever bad boy flour- 
ishes. Out of the welter of misery, he who 
has cunning and strength emerges. It is a 
case of the survival of the fittest, and the 
fittest in a reformatory is the bully or the de- 
generate. He usurps the play space at play- 
time, and dominates wherever he goes. By 
underground methods he spreads his con- 
tamination and stirs to action. So gangsters 
and gunmen are made—and society pays. 

“All the New York City gangsters and 


Boys in reformatories are treated like convicts, and convicts under the new prison system 


are treated like men. 


Among these members of the Mutual Welfare League 


of Auburn Prison, New York. are several “‘lifers,”” but not one 
betrayed the confidence placed in him 
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A picture posed for publication. 


The actual training given in this reformatory is of little value to 


the boy when he is released, and but a small percentage of the inmates receive any 


industrial instruction whatever. 


gunmen were in a reformatory in boyhood,”’ 
“A few that 


says a member of such a gang. 
I know were Jack Zelig, Kid Twist, Dopey 
Benny, the ‘Paper-Box Kid,’ now waiting 
death at Sing Sing, and Dago Frank.” 

In some institutions boys are made 


monitors by the officers. This is bad. It 
gives power to the bully, as shown in this 
testimony of a gangster: “‘The monitor 
system should be abolished. It is a reign 
of petty tyranny, and makes gangsters and 
bullies. The treatment the kids are sub- 
jected to at the hand of the monitors is 
satanic. Only the worst elements are ever 
appointed monitors because, being the 
leaders of a gang, they can enforce dis- 
cipline. Might is right under this sys- 
tem. For infractions of the rules, or alleged 
infractions, the monitor can beat the kids. 
It can easily be seen the terrible whip- 
hand he has. Under this system immorality 
flourishes. A kid can be forced to any- 
thing. He has to surrender his bundles from 
home and even his food. If he dares com- 
plain, it is only the worse for him.” 

The other day an ex-convict who was once 
a gangster came to me. He was just out 
of state’s prison, and wanted a job. For the 
first time in his life he meant to go straight. 
At the age of ten he was sent to a reform- 
atory. Soon he and eleven other boys were 
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All talking is forbidden in the shop 


running together, forming a small gang. 
After three years they all were discharged 
There were a few weeks of lawlessness on 
the streets, but one by one they all turned 
up in another reformatory—a grade farther 
on. Soon they were in command of a yard. 

My narrator then continued: “In the 
reformatory it was gang against gang to 
see who would be the ‘up’ of the yard. One 
of the fellows who was a friend of mine 
was stabbed in the lungs. All they did 
for him was to put a piece of plaster on the 
cut and put him to bed. The next day 
they had him up waxing the floor. In a 
couple of days he was dead. The fellow 
who stabbed him is at Sing Sing doing 
seven to fifteen years.” 

This is true. It has been corroborated 
by twenty different witnesses, including 
the man doing time at Sing Sing. 

This gang of twelve became a rough set. 
It was their second reformatory experi- 
ence, and they performed many daring 
deeds, often making escapes. The leader 
once got away in half a barrel, which served 
asaboat. He floated for some time before 
he was picked up by a tug. 

When the reformatory term expired, the 
dozen boys reassembled in New York. 
This time they hired a room. They had all 
acquired the drug-habit. It was their one 





The automobile repair-shop at Sing Sing. Conversation is no more restricted than in any garage. 
The training is thorough, and the convict learns a profitable trade while serving his term. 
This is one of the changes effected by Sing Sing’s Mutual Welfare League 


pleasure. When the drug gave out, first 
one then another went out to procure more. 


Eventually they were all caught, and soon 
were serving terms in the penitentiary or 


Elmira. Released from these institutions, 
their sojourn in society was brief. Pres- 
ently they were all together again in state’s 
prison. Today nine are in prison, and three 
are out. Not one is making good, and one, 
at the age of twenty-two, is awaiting 
execution at Sing Sing for killing a police- 
man. Needless to say it was a gang fight in 
which he committed the murder. 

Unless we remake our children’s institu- 
tions, gangsters and gunmen will flourish. 
What is needed is not greater severity, but 
more love and human understanding. 
Boys must have happy, active, busy lives 
that fit them for citizenship. Here is 
a typical story of one boy who became 
a gangster: 

“T was sent to a reformatory,” he writes, 
“and put to work in the carpentry-shop 
outside the walls. I got this job because 
my aunt had a pull with the authorities. 
One day I ran away, but after fifteen days 
I was caught and taken back, and I was put 
in a dark cell without even a bed. I can 
stand such treatment today, but when I 
was thirteen it seemed pretty bad. Next 
day I was given punishment clothes. 


These are full of patches and make you look 
like a ragamuffin. Then my hair was cut 
cannibal style—a piece chopped out here 
and there. The result made you look like 
an idiot, and caused much laughter. Then 
I was sent to the yard to stand by a post all 
day. At night I had to stand in the 
dormitory in my bare feet for three hours. 
But that wasn’t all. While I was standing 
by my bed, the director came in and mo- 
tioned me to go into the hall. All I had on 
was a thin nightgown, but I was beaten 
on the back and shoulders until I was black 
and blue. My aunt came to see me, and I 
told her how I had been treated. She com- 
plained to the director, and through her 
influence I was again put into the carpen- 
try-shop to learn a trade. I might say 
here that they don’t teach you anything. 
You could work a hundred years there and 
never learn a thing. At that time I was 
very anxious to take lessons on the violin. 
The man in charge, like all the others, was 
a brute. After six weeks I said I didn’t 
like music. The truth is I was crazy to 
learn, but couldn’t stand the keeper. He 
was often under the influence of liquor, and 
I have seen him carried to his room. This 
man’s method of teaching was to stand over 
the violin and choir boys, and if they missed 
a note, he beat them with a rod. 
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“This method of teaching was also used 
in the school. If you got an example wrong, 
you were beaten. When I entered the re- 
formatory, a boy friend put me wise. He 
said: ‘Don’t be too smart when examined. 
Get in a low class where you can be sure of 
doing the work.’ I followed his advice, and 
got along all right. 

“After a while I ran away again. In 
forty-five days I was caught. I landed in 
the institution at half-past nine, and was 
put in a dark cell. But, to my surprise, 
the next morning I was not punished. I 
think my aunt must have interceded, but 
this time I was not sent outside. I was put 
to work in the harness-shop. The foreman 
in charge was not fit to handle beasts, let 
alone boys. He carried around with him 
a leather strap. If he didn’t like your 
work, he struck you across the head. 

“T was working on a horse trace one day 
and could not keep up with my task. The 
boy at the table with me was sick, and 
didn’t make the wax cords as fast as usual. 
The foreman asked why I hadn’t finished 
my task. I told him I didn’t feel well. He 
didn’t say a word, but watched me for a 
few minutes, then struck me across the 
neck. I seized my awl and tried to hit 
him. Then he took me to the cellar, made 
me take off my shirt, and beat me until he 
was played out. 

“T went to the shop sick and tired of life. 
During the night I tried to think of some 
way out. The next day I went to the back 
of the harness-shop, took a bottle of harness- 
ink, and swallowed as much as I could hold. 
That was all I remember until I came to 
at eleven that night. They had put me in 
a special bed, called in two doctors, and 
worked over me nine hours. I often wonder 
why I did not die. They said I had swal- 
lowed enough poison to kill a horse. When 
I got better, the director sent for me and 
asked why I had tried to kill myself. He 
patted me on the head and smiled. I 
stood there looking at him, wishing I had 
the strength to spring at him and strangle 
him until he was blue in the face. Anyway, 
I was taken out of the harness-shop and 
given a job in the yard sweeping leaves and 
taking care of the grass-plots. 

“In the meantime my aunt came to 
see me. I told her my trouble, but the 
director came in and said I had a melancholy 
disposition. He said I had swallowed a 
little ink, but it hadn’t hurt me. He patted 
me on the head, and said to come to him 


of the Gang 


for anything I needed. My aunt believed 
in him, for though he was a brute, he had 
polished manners and was a good talker. 

“Then I made a third attempt to es- 
cape. After two months I was caught. It 
was the same old story, a dark cell, a beat- 
ing, and standing in the yard. But this 
time I was older, and my term soon ex- 
pired. 

“This is the first time I ever wrote any- 
thing so long. When I entered prison, I 
took an oath that if I lived to be a thou- 
sand years old, I would never again at- 
tempt to do anything honest, or have any- 
thing to do with anybody that was honest. 
I had a bitter feeling against society, but 
when you asked me to write my story, I 
went to my cell, and did some hard think- 
ing. I thought of the fact that you spent 
a week in a woman’s prison voluntarily. 
That convinced me that you were on the 
level, and I decided to write this. I have 
seen reformers come and go, I have seen 
investigating committees come and go, 
and, believe me, they have never accom- 
plished much. 

“Our chaplain is lecturing on ‘Why Men 
and Women go to Prison,’ but neither the 
chaplain nor any one else can tell why 
people go to prison unless they go into the 
big cities and reformatories and study con- 
ditions. You let a man out of prison who 
has been taught nothing, and he gets into 
trouble. Then society drives him in again, 
and asks why he doesn’t reform. It’s 
impossible. An ex-convict can’t get work. 
He is put out of theaters, put off street- 
cars, and not allowed to go on the principal 
thoroughfares. Can you blame him for 
staying in the criminal class?” 

Small wonder this boy became a gang- 
ster. He had faced death, and he feared 
nothing. He had been beaten and abused 
and taught nothing. His only friends were 
his gang-mates, and he lined up with them 
against society. 

But the gang spirit in itself is a valuable 
asset, for it can be turned to good account 
instead of to evil. The group spirit can be 
used to protect instead of to destroy 
society. If those in authority say it can’t 
be done, if they say the. reformatory boy 
is vicious, and humane methods are imprac- 
ticable, don’t believe them. Sing Sing has 
been transformed by inspiring men with the 
ideal of mutual welfare. Fifteen hundred 
convicts march to meals unaccompanied 
by keepers or guards. They talk together 
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while they eat, they work and play to- 
gether. There hasn’t been a riot in over 
a year—not since self-government was es- 
tablished. There are no beatings or pun- 
ishment cells. The men discipline them- 
selves. This is done by a convict court. 
There are five convict judges. Every after- 
noon at four court assembles in the shabby 
old chapel. The judges sit on the plat- 
form; directly in front stands the offender. 
The chapel is crowded with spectators, 
both convicts and visitors. All are wel- 
come. 

A short time ago the following case came 
before the court. An Italian twenty-one 
years old who spoke no English was charged 
with stealing wool from the wool-shop. 
“This is a very serious offense,” said one 
of the judges gravely. A convict inter- 
preter repeated what was said. The guilty 
boy shuffled uneasily. But this bench is 
a kindly body. Unlike society’s judges, 
they want to know not only “Did you do 
it?” but “Why did you doit?” They recog- 
nize that the boy who steals bread because 
he is hungry, the boy who steals for the 
fun of being chased by a policeman, and the 
boy who steals because he can’t keep his 
fingers off things are three different boys. 
The law calls them all thieves, but the con- 
vict judges know better. So they ques- 
tioned the Italian, ‘Why did you steal?” 
Little by little they got his story. The 
Italian stole wool to knit socks. He knit 
socks because the two pairs given him two 
years before, when he entered prison, had 
long since worn out. A friendly smile over- 
spread the judges’ faces. Before the days 
of prison reform they had suffered like 
hardships. They understood. They 
warned the lad not to steal. “But,” said 
the Court, “under the old prison system 
a man couldn’t get socks, and you couldn’t 
even speak English to ask for them. In 
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view of the mitigating circumstances the 
only punishment will be a suspension of 
privileges for two weeks!” 

In such manner does the convict court 
administer justice—a real justice. In assault 
the cause of the fight is sought, and an at- 
tempt made to create mutual understanding. 
Under the old prison system this was not 
the case. The assailants were clapped into 
punishment cells in the basement and kept 
there for five days on bread and water. 
Day by day hate grew in their hearts. When 
released they flew at each other. Often 
there was murder. One gang would rise 
against another. The prison was filled with 
violence and bloodshed. But that is no 
more, and if kindly methods are successful 
with so-called hardened criminals, surely 
boys can be reclaimed. 

One convict sums up the situation in this 
way: “One great mistake is underesti- 
mating the intelligence of the street gamin. 
He has reasoning powers far beyond what 
he is credited with. A great part of the 
problem lies in securing persons who really 
understand the kid.” 

These things women understand. They 
have had experience in the nursery. They 
are interested in details. They know each 
child must be treated separately and as an 
individual. Therefore it rests with them 
to break down the gray, monotonous, fac- 
tory-like existence of the reformatory. 
The old prison method of punishment and 
revenge must be abolished and a new 
method which prepares for life substituted. 
Institutional doors must be thrown open; 
sunshine, love, education, and _responsi- 
bility must enter in. This must be done 
for society’s sake, if not for thé children’s. 
Otherwise we will have untaught, revenge- 
ful boys uniting in gangs to plunder and 
murder. Gangsters and gunmen will flour- 
ish, and society will suffer. 


Miss Doty’s next article, The Story of Happy Jack, will appear in the July issue. 


Baby’s Home-Made Ice-Box and Pasteurizer 


and punch a hole in the cover to permit a thermometer to 
be inserted directly into one of the bottles, Heat the milk 
to 145° F. for thirty minutes, then cool it in running water 
to 50°, and put it in the ice-box, which may be made of a 
box or a candy-pail or a butter-firkin. Put a layer of saw- 
dust three inches thick on the bottom, stand on this a large 


First, last, and all the time the baby demands pure food. 
He should have it; he must have it, or in an appalling 
number of cases he will cease to be a baby and become only 
a memory. Fortunately, pure—or at least safe—food is 
within the reach of any one who will take the trouble to 
secure it. The woman who can not purchase certified milk 
can pasteurize whatever milk she uses. Efficient pasteur- 
izers which hold a day’s supply can be purchased for a few 
dollars; and an ice-box to oe the milk cool is within the 
means of the majority of the readers of Goop HouUSEKEEP- 
ING. However, both these safeguards of the baby’s life 
can be made at home at a negligible cost. Any good-sized 
tin pail with a cover is a potential pasteurizer. Add to it a 
tin pie-pan with holes punched in it to stand the bottles on 


pail, and fill around it with sawdust. Inside this pail put a 
smaller covered one to hold the ice and bottles. The cover 
for the box should be insulated with several layers of paper. 
A few handfuls of cracked ice will run this box all day and 
keep baby's food safe. A patented device that serves this 
same i ge and costs a few dollars is now on the mar- 
ket. e plead for the protection that either one affords 
for every baby. He should have it; he must have it. 
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Ladder on which I perch commence balance topover 


Togo Banishes a Specter 


By Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by 


To Editor ‘‘Good Housekeeper Magazine,” 
whose intellectual printing about inside home 
facts rebounds greatly to his credit, 


EAREST SIR :— 

You are still amazed to observe 
by postmark that I am yet em- 
ployed at home of Mrs & Mr 

Marmaduke Bliss, young homeyspooners 
living near New Jersey. I tell you how I 
remain stationary where I am. 

Last Wedsday a.m. hour of breakfast 
while reading envelopes U.S. mail, Hon. 
Mrs look upward with beauty eyes, and 
report in bride-language, ‘‘Cake-box!” 

“Yes, my jewelry!” He say that. 

“This envelop are from Aunt Jezabel 
Prink, who gave us that wedding present 
of 611 pieces Plattsbury chinawear what 
Togo broke. She expex arrive tonight, 5.55 
train for remain an indefinite.”’ 

“That are nice!” He say this sweetness 
like he didn’t taste it. 
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“Hon.Aunt are so perfect!’ snuggest 
Hon. Mrs by voice. 

“Perfect Christian,” narrate him. 

“Perfect housekeeper,’ decompose her. 

“She have such perfect memory,” olli- 
cute Mr. “Great Scotch! How you sippose 
we conceal absence of that bursted wedding 
present what she value more than ghost of 
Napoleon?”’ 

“We could say it was packed in camphor 
to avoid moths,” I snuggest without appre- 
ciation from them. 

“At any rates,” commute Hon.Mr while 
lighting bridegroom cigar, and making good- 
by-morning kiss, “we shall expec happy 
weeks with Aunt.” 

“Togo,”’ report Hon.Mrs as soonly as he 
gone, ‘‘we must go work with immediate 
quickness to derange the house, so entertain 
Aunt Jezabel. Go at oncely to best bed- 
room, and fix it for her sweet repose. Take 
sheets off bed, and put on red flannel 
blankets. That deary relative of mine are 








eve. 
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entirely peculiar about her sleep. Shocking 
ghosts visit her by midnight. She are a 
spiritualist.” 

‘‘What are those?” I ask to know. 

‘A spiritualist are a leader in ghost so- 
ciety,” she define. 

“Could you invite a few dead friends 
make her visit happy?” I say. 

“Aunt Jezabel will probably bring her 
own,” Hon.Mrs retork. 

“You should not miss every kindness,” 
I derange. No answer to that. 


When p.m. of dinnertime arrive, Hon. 
Marmaduke Bliss come drive up in 
ottomobile containing very high lady of 
intellectual elbows. 

‘Here are darling Aunt!” he holla, mak- 
ing his teeth look joyful. 

“So valuable of you to come!” an- 
nunciate Hon.Mrs with runout to steps. 
“You shall find every convenience while 
here.” 

‘Spirit of Pullman porter I met on train 
told me I should be careful while visiting,” 
depose Hon.Aunt gloomly, as soonly as all 
set by table for enjoy dinner-eat. 

“Niggeroes are deceptive even when 
dead,”’ deploy Hon.Mr nervely. 

‘“Perhapsly,” deject Aunt. ‘There are 
Invisible Person at this table what tell me 
something has happened to my wedding 
present of 611 complete Plattsbury 
china-wear. Where is?” 

“Er!” report Hon.Mr 
saying something. 

“A great pe- 
culiarity happen 
to it,’’ corrode 
Hon.Mrs with in- 
nocent expression 
useful in telling 
lies. ‘‘A few 
weeks ago we put 
those dishes away 
so carefully in 
closet, we can’t 
find it since.’ : Fg 

“T shall find it ia 
for you,” narrate 
Hon.Jezabel. ‘“I 
am dearly 


without 


w : 


with ghost of 

Capt Kidd, celebrated treasure-seeker.”’ 
“Are he respectable to have in my 

house?” suppose Hon.Mr. 

“Since death he are very refined gentle- 
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man,” say Aunt while smiling like coffins. 
“Tonight I shall go in a trance, and search 
out those lost dishes.” 

Everybody reply by saying nothing, ex- 
cept with feet, which shuffle. Especially me 


‘ was filled up with fright, because I remem- 


ber closet off kitchen where remainders of 
Aunt Jezabel’s dinner set was swept to- 
gether bursted into goq41110002 pieces. 
When dinner-eat was finished off, & Hon. 
Aunt spend 223 hours relating about blue 
ghost of murdered vampire she once shook 
hands with, of finally she make yawn-face, 
and think she go to her room and have a 
trance. She descend up-stairs. 

“How could home life survive without her 
occasional visitations?” require Hon.Mr 
without reply. 


Midnight was there. While setting up in 
bed, I could distinctually hear conversations 
between Hon.Aunt Jezabel and Ghosts 
while walking in room under beneath me. 
All my superstitious hair arose out of bed, 
& I bounce upward. Tap-toeing to hall, I 
look down ballistrade stairs and below. 
Yes. There from out bedroom door come 
Hon.Aunt arranged in curly-hair papers, 
holding candle top-side up while en- 
croaching forward following her trance. 
She walk with Lady Mec Beth slippers 
in Gen Direction of stairs. 

**So. ha!’’ my 
thoughts thought. 
‘Some gossipy ghost 
have told her where 
Hon.China lays 
broken. Unless in- 
terrupted she will go 
to closet,-and see 
what is! What to 
do? O bright idea! 

I shall be a ghost 

myself!”’ 

With rapid 
quickness I 
snatch Hon. 
Sheet from bed. 
This I enclose 
around my head 
and anatomy, 


“T am dearly acquainted with ghost of Capt Kidd. celebrated treasure- and made hurrv- 
seeker. Since death he are very refined gentleman.’ say Aunt smiling x 


ac q uainte d like coffins. ““Tonizht I shall ask him search out those lost dishes 


step to back 
stairs where 
kitchen was. I no soonly got there than I 
heard Hon.Aunt’s slippers approaching stg- 
stg, resembling snakes waltzing. What 
next should I do to appear more spiritual? 
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While looking around darkness of that 
room, I observed one stepped-ladder 
standing by door. Up this I elevated so I 
could stand high-top, and thusly appear like 
angels arriving from heaven. 

More closer encroach feetsteps. At 
lastly Aunt arrive to kitchen, walking in 
trances, making her eyes appear long- 
distance. 

“Hoots!” Thusly I said. 

“Who there from Spiritville?”’ she require 
by whispers. 

“Ghost,” I renounce in shivvers. ‘TI in- 
troduce myself.” 

“You got some message delivery?” she 
ask to know. . 

“Most importantly,” I snatch out. “I 
was sent here by Mayor of Spiritville for say, 
‘Do not go near China closet!’ Therefore, 
do not.” 

“Hu!” she report with sniffed voice 
while starting forward. 

“Oh!!!” I scratch. “You not believe 
what that dead Mayor told?” 

“Politicians are seldomly honest,” she 
snib. “I prefer to believe ghost of Capt 
Kidd who came to night, and explained 
where China was.” 

Once more she start forward. 

“Stop up!” I holla for frights, leaning 
forward, and sclutching her by shoulder- 
sleeve. She make pull. I make hold. But 
could not do so too long, because Hon.Lad- 
der on which I perch commence balance 
topover. Added to that, Aunt Jezabel of 
suddenly grabb to me with angry rage. 

Bounces!!! Downcome ladder contain- 
ing me, while I collided on top that spiritual 
lady who made screech language, while I 
was disassociating my arms from entangle- 
ment, & feetsteps come running down-stairs 
expressing fire-alarm until kitchen door 
combust open, & income Hon.Marmaduke, 
gunning with a pistol, till he switch on 
electricity of light so all could see confusion. 

“What you do there?” rejoint Hon.Mr. 

“Ghost,” I snuggest baffably. 

“You are the most solidified speckter 
outside of museums,” snarrel Aunt Jezabel. 
With such unkindness in her words she turn 
her rages, and stroke Hon.Marmaduke with 


it. “You bring me to your home and not 
only insult my val. gifts, but break my 
heart with Japanese jokes,” she yellup. 
“Therefore, I go away at oncely.” 

“O important Aunt!” he commit tear- 


' dropfully, “do not part off in rath. Acci- 


dents happen in well regulated families.”’ 

“This family are too well regulated for 
cumfort,”’ she lambast while picking herself 
together and jouncing up-stairs. 


25/6 hours later, when dawn-light was 
there, I observe Hon.Aunt Jezabel, accom- 
panied by Hon.Valise & Hon.Marmaduke, 
dismount into ottomobile to go station. 
Early morning air were frozen from her 
good-by. 

Saddish expression enjoyed by me. 
Pretty soonly I put on derby hat, suit-case, 
etc., expecting resign my job before kick- 
out. Weeping filled my eyelids, because I 
was homesick to quit the only place I ever 
stayed more than three (3) weeks. Yet I 
start going. 

“Where at are you departing to, Togo?”’ 
This voice from Mrs who meet me by out- 
side of kitchen. 

“Away,” I renounce gloomly. 

“Why is?” she explain. 

“T have brought insults to your visitor,” 
I sobb. “By injury of Aunt I have made 
her come no more. Therefore I take away 
my grief.” 

“Take it to kitchen stove, and start 
breakfast with it,” she say for sweetly 
smiling. ‘Longer you stay here more you 
will learn about making home happy.” 

While I listen, income Hon.Mr back from 
station. Smiles by him. 

“Hun-bun,” he say to wife in bride- 
language, “I think Togo is working too 
hard. Give him two extra Thursdays off 
every week so he can see movie-pictorial 
show, etc. Also here are 1$ for expense. 
Valuable servants must be considerable 
petted, because they are becoming rarer 
each annual year.” 

I stand dreaming. 

Hoping you are the same, 
Yours truly, 
HASHIMURA ToGo. 


DEAR SIR:—I am so permanently at home of Mrs & Mr Marmaduke Bliss, honey- 
spoon couple living near New Jersey, that I am astonished to be there yet. My post- 
office can be sent to that address until fired for some other reason. Why do I remain 
so long-standing in this situation of job? Maybe it is my brains. Mavbe otherwise, 


including what tooked place. 


In Hon Bridal Trusoe in July Togo tells what “tooked place.” 





“Mother and Child,” 
by Mary Cassatt 


Mothers and Children 


By Mrs. Louise Hogan 
C 


HE chief causes of sickness and 
death among infants in summer 
are improper food and hygienic 
neglect. The chance for food to 

become unfit for use is greatest in the warm 
months, because at this time bacteria flour- 
ish and there is an increased danger of 
infection. A large percent of deaths of in- 
fants under one year of age is due to in- 
testinal trouble which is directly traceable 
in the majority of cases to impure food. 
The thoughtful mother must realize that 
the care and feeding of the average child in 
summer requires exceptional vigilance and 
a thorough knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of infant nutrition and hygiene. 

To begin with, the baby’s health must 
first be assured by the best of care of the 
mother during the prenatal period. This 
safeguarding the prospective mother, al- 
ways of the greatest importance, is even 
more essential in preparing for the coming 
of a summer baby. The mother will need 
plenty of rest and sleep—at least eight hours 
at night and a nap during the day. In this 
way only can she keep her nervous system 
in a stable condition. If necessary to neg- 
lect household duties in order to secure such 
rest, let her do it, as it is far better to have 


the housekeeping suffer than the baby. The 
more quiet and peaceful the mother’s life is 
the better for the baby. All infants have a 
better start and are much heavier at birth 
when the mother has had at least three 
months of rest before the child arrives. 
This additional weight means additional 
strength for the baby to use in coping with 
any summer troubles. Important as this 
prenatal care is for both the mother and her 
child, motherhood is commonly—and dan- 
gerously—neglected during this crucial pe- 
riod. Insurance men say that of all Ameri- 
cans, expectant mothers have the least 
care. It is estimated that ninety percent 
of the women in this country are wholly 
without such care. There is, however, no 
reason why every prospective mother 
should not know the probable meaning of 
simple symptoms and be specifically in- 
formed regarding work, rest, exercise, diet, 
and dress. She can secure much of this in- 
formation by sending to the United States 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C., 
for the free bulletin entitled “Prenatal 
Care,” which is issued by the Children’s 
Bureau. 

With the summer baby safely ushered 
into the world, the next important problem 
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is that of feeding. Of infant foods, mother’s 
milk is without an equal. It is desirable and 
almost imperative that a child subsist on 
mother’s milk during the early months of 
life. Moreover, if she can at all do so, a 
mother should nurse her baby until the 
proper weaning time, supplementing her 
own milk with a daily feeding of a prepared 
milk in order to inure the baby to a food 
which can be used should it be necessary 
to stop the nursing for any reason. 


Supplementary Artificial Feeding 


This possibility that the child may have 
to be artificially fed makes it wise, espe- 
cially if the baby is strong and well, to ac- 
custom it at an early age to take the bottle, 
for it is much more difficult to do so when 
it is older. It also makes weaning much 
easier when the proper time for it arrives. 
The formula given below is for this first bot- 
tle, to be given once in every twenty-four 
hours after the first or second week, grad- 
ually increasing the amount as the child 
grows older. 

Water, boiled and 
cooled, 6 ounces 
Total 8 ounces 


Whole milk 1 ounce 
Milk-sugar 144 ounce 
Lime water 14 ounce 


It is not desirable to make up less than 
this, as the quantities can not be so accur- 
ately measured. Of this, two and a half to 
three and a half ounces should be given once 
a day. If necessary to give more than one 
bottle, owing to the mother’s illness, ab- 
sence, or any other reason, the same for- 
mula must be used. But in any case, if 
the child makes satisfactory progress, the 
formula should be changed after a few days 
to a stronger one, so as to increase very 
gradually first the quantity and then 
the quality of the daily bottle. If the 
child has been given a daily bottle from 
its first week, the mother should be able 
to regulate the changes without advice 
from a doctor, but no baby should be put 
on the bottle in any month of summer with- 
out consulting a physician, who will regu- 
late the strength and quantity of the food 
to be given. 

But to return to the breast-fed child. It 
is, of course, important that a nursing 
mother should keep herself well in order to 
give her baby good milk. Overwork, ex- 
haustion, lack of sleep, too long nursing, 
improper food, all tend to weaken the 
mother, and so lessen the quantity and en- 
danger the quality of the milk she has. It 


may sometimes happen that the mother’s 
milk does not agree with an infant, but she 
should not for that reason give up nursing 
until every effort has been made to discover 
the cause, and, if possible, to rectify it. A 
physician may be able to tell such a mother 
how to improve her health so as to keep on 
nursing her child. 

But it is only rarely that a child does not 
thrive on its mother’s milk, and there are a 
good many reasons why it should be breast- 
fed for nine or ten months, although it 
should always be weaned by the twelfth 
month unless the physician gives orders to 
the contrary. First of all, the breast-fed 
baby has the better chance for life. One out 
of every five deaths is that of a baby less 
than one year old. Of these, by far the 
greater number are bottle-fed infants. In 
the city of New York during 1914, 2961 
babies under one year of age died from bowel 
trouble, and nine out of every ten of these 
babies were bottle-fed. Out of the 13,312 
babies under one year of age who died from 
all causes in New York City in 1913, over 
one-third died before they were one month 
old. A large proportion of these babies 
would have lived if they had been nursed 
by their mothers. Mother’s milk is the only 
safe food for a baby during the first six 
months of its life, and every effort should be 
made to nurse the baby as long as possible 
during the first year of life, thus carrying 
the child past the most perilous period on the 
food that nature provides and that is safest 
and best. For breast-fed babies rarely have 
bowel trouble, while the bottle-fed babies 
rarely escape having it, particularly during 
warm weather. Babies fed on breast-mill: 
show the best development: the teeth will 
usually appear at the proper time, the mus- 
cles and bones will be stronger, and walk- 
ing will not be delayed. A breast-fed baby 
is not so likely to have bronchitis or croup, 
and if attacked by any disease has a much 
better chance of living than a_ bottle-fed 
baby. 

A Critical Situation 


Yet in spite of all the advantages of 
natural feeding and all the dangers of arti- 
ficial feeding, Dr. L. Emmett Holt, a noted 
authority on the care and feeding of chil!- 
dren, makes the statement that at least 
three children out of every four born into 
the homes of the well to do must now be fed 
artificially. The percentage of successful 
nursing is steadily diminishing every year, 





A simple child, 

That lightly draws its breath, 

And feels its life in every limb, 

What should it know of death? 
—William Wordsworth 
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and this physician declares that an upper- 
class mother who successfully nurses her 
own infant for six months is a great rarity, 
and one who can continue it for ten months 
is almost a curiosity. He says he hears the 
same story everywhere from his professional 
friends. It is not, as has so often been as- 
serted, that the modern mother will not 
nurse. Nearly all in Dr. Holt’s experience 
would have been glad to have done so if 
they had been able, but they simply could 
not. 

Without stopping to consider the reasons 
for this wretched condition, other than 
suggesting that the care of the mother 
before and after the birth of her child 
should favor maternal feeding, we know 
that the condition does exist, and we must 
somehow prepare to meet it—for it is our 
shame that it should be so. It is thus we 
are driven to the use of artificial foods with 
the consequent difficulty and danger for 
the child. 


‘Things to Remember 


Personally, I shall be glad to help any 
mother who will write to me about her indi- 
vidual problems, and to assist her in plan- 
ning for the care of her baby during the 
coming summer. In general, each mother 
should bear in mind that no single formula 
can be made to do general duty. We can 
not decide on a “food’’; we must deter- 
mine a“ method of feeding,” and try to adapt 
what we give to the digestion of the child. 
When, for example, we find difficulty with 
cow’s milk, we must not immediately seek 
an artificial proprietary food to take its 
place, but we must try to discover which 
element of the cow’s milk is causing the 
trouble. We must find out whether there 
is too much fat for this individual child, or 
too much protein or sugar, any of which can 
cause indigestion. We have learned to re- 
duce proteins, when in excess, by dilution 
with water or other suitable liquid, to re- 
duce fat by removing part of the cream, and 
to omit sugar when we suspect sugar- 
indigestion. For the latter we have no ex- 
act symptoms as we have for an excess of 
protein or fat, which is indicated by curds 
in the child’s stool. Protein curds are hard 
and tough, and fat curds are soft and easily 
flattened. Either are evidence that further 
modification of the milk formula is neces- 
sary. But whatever we do we must try 
patiently to find out the trouble. We can 
not do it in one day. It takes experience 
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and close observation to discover the causes 
of malnutrition, indigestion, and other simi- 
lar ailments. There are some children who 
can not be made to thrive on any form of 
artificial feeding, but these cases are rare. 

A word in regard to milk may be advis- 
able. It is at all times desirable to use the 
best milk that can be had. It should be 
diluted with boiled water for the first nine 
or ten months of an infant’s life, beginning 
with at least half water to half milk for an 
infant one month old. Perfectly sweet 
cream should be added to each bottle of 
diluted milk in order to supply the fat lost 
by dilution, the quantity added being 
carefully determined by the doctor, as too 
much fat easily causes indigestion, and too 
little robs the infant of needed nourishment. 

Every physician has a formula for modify- 
ing the milk with milk- or malt-sugar and a 
little lime-water; this should be strictly fol- 
lowed. Carefully prepared cereal foods are 
to be introduced into the diet when the doc- 
tor so directs. Moreover, remember that 
raw milk may carry the germs of tubercu- 
losis, scarlet fever, tonsillitis, diphtheria, 
typhoid, and other communicable diseases. 
Unless the milk is above suspicion, danger 
should be prevented by proper pasteuriza- 
tion. Since milk is the first artificial food 
that must be considered in feeding a child 
who has passed its period of natural feeding, 
and should be the basis of all nursery feeding 
for several years, its first and foremost 
requirement is purity. Very few people 
understand how quickly dangerous changes 
take place in this important article of chil- 
dren’s food, or how readily it becomes con- 
taminated. 


Pasteurization a Precaution 


In spite of the care exercised by Health 
Boards and Medical Commissions, it 
seems impossible to be quite sure of the 
daily milk-supply; hence the simplest way 
out of the difficulty is to be on the safe 
side and pasteurize all milk that is used in 
feeding children, using a pasteurizer if you 
have one, or a double boiler as a makeshift, 
since it is possible to reach the required tem- 
perature(145° F.)in this way and keep it there 
for thirty minutes. Pasteurization is not 
recommended as a cure for all the ills of the 
milk business, and no amount of pasteuriza- 
tion will make bad milk good, but by de- 
stroying disease-germs it renders practically 
safe the milk which would otherwise be 
dangerous to health. 








As Limpy came to the first cross street, the sound of a band caught his ear. Down in the grove he 
could see tents and hear a merry-go-round. He decided to go down 
the hill and see what was going on 


His Heart’s Desire 


A Limpy Randall Story 


By William Johnston 


Author of ‘‘The Yellow Letter,’ *‘Limpy,”’ * According to Code,” ete, 


Illustrated by W. H. D. Koerner 


T’S mighty mean of dad not to let me 
do it,” complained Tom. 

“Tt sure is,” agreed Richard. 

“J wonder why he wouldn’t?” 
asked Edward Haverford Randall, the 
youngest of the three brothers. 

The place was the Randall barn. The 
time was Saturday afternoon. It was rain- 
ing, which accounted for all three boys 
being in that particular place at such a time 
as theafternoon ofaholiday. The episode un- 
der discussion was Hen Ross’s quitting school 
to drive a wagon for the steam laundry. 

“He’s to get twenty dollars a month for 
doin’ it,” continued Tom in an aggrieved 


manner. ‘An’ he says they’ll need another 
boy Monday, and he could have got the job 
for me as easy as not.” 

“Twenty dollars!” exclaimed Dick. 
“My, that’s a lot!” He was silent for a 
moment or two as he tried vainly to conjec- 
ture the purchasing possibilities of such an 
amount. “Did you tell dad about the 
money?” 

“Sure I did,” Tom answered, “an’ he 
just laughed an’ said he guessed he could 
earn enough for the family for a few years 
yet.” 

“Did you tell mother about it?” asked 
Eddie. 
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“Naw, of course I didn’t. Women al- 
ways want a fellow to keep on going to 
school.” 

“Does Hen Ross drive the wagon all by 
himself?” questioned Eddie. 

“No,” admitted Tom reluctantly. ‘That 
is, not yet. There’s a man on the wagon 
with him. You see, he’s got to learn the 
route first.” 

“Twenty dollars is a lot of money,” 
sighed Richard. 

“Tt sure is,” said Tom. “And dad needs 
money, too. I heard him and mother talk- 
ing last night about taking Limpy to New 
York to see some big doctor and see if he 
couldn’t be cured, and dad said he could not 
afford it yet.” 

The red of shame crept into little Eddie’s 
cheeks. It hurt so when Tom or Dick 
thoughtlessly called him ‘‘Limpy.” It was 
bad enough to go through life wearing a 
heavy iron brace on his leg, bitter enough 
not to be able to run and jump and swim 
like the other boys did, terrible enough to 
be always left at home when the other boys 
went off on fishing and nutting expeditions. 
Surely it was punishment enough to have 
such a lot, to limp when you walked, to be 
always picked last when they were choos- 
ing sides, never to be able to do ever so 
many things other boys did, without hav- 
ing your own big brother call you by the 
hated name of “Limpy.” The tears all 
but welled up in his eyes, and a great lump 
came into his throat. 

Tom, however, was too full of his own 
troubles to notice the anguish his careless 
epithet had caused Eddie. 

“Never mind,” he said boastfully, ‘just 
you wait a couple of years and watch me. 
I’ll be sixteen then, and I’m going to run 
away.” 

“You're not, really?”’ breathed Richard 
enviously. 

“T just am, and I'll make a lot of money, 
too.” 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Eddie, who was in-many respects the most 
practical member of the trio. 

“‘T’m going to be a railroad conductor. 
They travel everywhere and see everything, 
and it never costs them a cent. They get 
big wages, too. Nick Dolan’s father’s a 
conductor, and he gets seventy-five or 
eighty dollars a month. Nick told me so. 
By and by he’s going to get an express run, 
and then he’ll get more, maybe a hundred 
dollars. Think of that.” 
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“‘Oh, pooh,” said Richard, “being a con- 
ductor’s no fun. They just go back and 
forth between the same places all the time 
and walk through the trains. I’m going 
to be a drummer. You get to travel every- 
where and have a lot more fun. What are 
you going to be, Eddie?”’ 

A gleam of ambition lightened the young- 
est boy’s face. He knew well what he 
wanted to be. His mind had long been 
made up. A martial soul dwelt in his puny 
body. 

“I’m going to be a soldier, a great gen- 
eral,’’ he announced. 

“Pooh,” Dick snickered derisively, “ you 
can’t ever be a general. They have to ride 
horses and lead charges. You never could 
get up ona horse. You’re too lame.” 

Again the red crept into Eddie’s face. 
Bravely he swallowed back his tears. ‘Too 
lame”’ always interfered with all his plea- 
sures and ambitions. However, if he could 
not be a general, he had other strings to his 
bow. 

“Well, then,” he said almost defiantly, 
“T’m going to be a missionary to Japan.” 

Tom and Richard eyed him curiously. 
In all their plans for the future neither of 
them had ever conceived any occupation 
that would take them to such a far-off 
place. Japan to them was little more than a 
name in the geography. Eddie, as it hap- 
pened, had been reading a Sunday-school 
book written by a missionary about Japan, 
and the story he read there of the quaint 
costumes and curious habits of the people 
had fascinated him beyond measure. 

“T could be a missionary, couldn’t I, 
Tom?” he asked anxiously. 

“T don’t know,” said Tom dubiously. 
“You’d have to travel a lot and maybe 
walk a lot.” 

“?’Course he couldn’t,” added Richard, 
“he’s too lame. There’s mighty little lame 
fellows can do.” 

“T’m not too lame. I will be a mission- 
ary,” cried Eddie despairingly, as he fled 
through the rain to the house. It was a 
habit of his, whenever people began to talk 
about his lameness, to get out of the way. 
He just could not stand it to have his in- 
firmity discussed even by the members of 
his own family. 

Once safe in the house, he found his be- 
loved book about Japan and settled himself 
on the dining-room lounge to reread it, this 


. time from a new view-point. He tried with 


each page to put himself in the missionary’s 
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place, to picture himself doing the things 
the missionary had done. Only once was he 
discouraged, as he came to a chapter in 
which a painful pilgrimage up a steep 
mountain-side to visit a sacred shrine was 
described. 

‘Maybe I couldn’t do that,” he sighed, 
“but I don’t believe I’m too lame to go as 
a missionary. I'll ask mother tonight.” 

All through supper and the rest of the 
evening he had a splendid time depicting 
mentally his adventures as a missionary, 
and was so-silent about it that his mother 
grew worried. Several times she looked 
anxiously at him, and was about to ask if 
he wasn’t feeling 
well, but each time 
she decided to let 
him alone. As she 
came up to his bed- 
room *to kiss him 
good night and to 
massage his leg, she 
felt his forehead anx- 
iously for signs of 
fever, for his cheeks 
were flushed, and his 
eyes were sparkling 
with what seemed to 
her unnatural 
brightness. 

“* Mother,” he be- 
gan, “‘did you ever 
hear of a lame mis- 
sionary?” 

“What a funny question! 

No, I don’t think I ever 
did.” 

“Do you think I’m too 
lame to be a missionary?” 

“Oh, no indeed,” she 
replied quickly. “You're 
not so very lame now.” 

“But,” he persisted, “supposing 
I went to Japan?” 

“No, of course not. You could 
go anywhere as well asany oneelse.”’ 

“What does a missionary have 
to do?” 

Mrs. Randall never lost an op- 
portunity to impress a lesson on 
her sons. 

‘““A missionary,” she explained, 

‘is a man who is very, very good, 
so that he can teach other people 
how to be good.” 

“Am I good enough to be a 
missionary?” 
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“Yes,” said his mother, “you are a very 
good boy. If you keep on being good, some 
day you may become a missionary.” 

“Well,” announced Eddie with convic- 
tion, ‘I’m going to be just as’ good as I can 
be, and when I grow up, I’m going to go asa 
missionary to Japan. Dick said I was too 
lame, but I’H show him.” 

“Richard must not say things like that,” 
said his mother as she kissed him good night. 

As she went down-stairs to rejoin her 
husband, she found herself rejoicing at her 
small son’s announcement. The daughter of 
a clergyman, and of a devout temperament, 
one of her fondest hopes was that one of 


Limpy had made up his 
mind to listen to every- 
thing the minister said, 
for a missionary was a 
minister. If he was going 
to Japan, he would first 
have to learn to be a 
minister. But somehow, 
between thinking of the 
turtle at home and of 
Japan, he forgot all about 
listening to the minister 
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her sons might be a minister. Neither 
Tom nor Richard had thus far shown 
any inclinations in that direction, or had 
otherwise given evidence of any signs 
of early piety. That Eddie at ten should 
announce his vocation as a missionary 
filled her with delight. 

“What do you think Eddie,told me to- 
night?”’ she said to Mr. Randall. ‘He 
announced that when he grew up, he was 
going to be a missionary to Japan.” 

“Boys get funny notions,” said Mr. Ran- 
dall carelessly. ‘‘He’ll get over it quickly 
enough.” 

“T don’t think he will. He is very serious 
about it.” 

“Oh, pooh,” laughed his father, “at his 
age, my highest ambition was to be a tele- 
graph lineman.” : 

“This seems to be his heart’s desire,” 
his mother persisted. “I’m sure he means 
iad 

The next day, Sunday, Eddie arose with a 
fixed determination to begin a new life. 
Henceforth he was going to be good, to keep 
on getting better and better, until perhaps 
by and by he would be as good as the min- 
ister, good enough to be a missionary. 

After breakfast he seated himself in the 
dining-room and began conscientiously to 
study his Sunday-school lesson. He tried 
his best to keep his thoughts on the leaflet 
before him, but quickly found that being 
persistently good was no easy task. Out 
on the porch, through the open window, he 
could hear Tom and Richard talking. 

“Oh, Tom, lookee what I got.” 

“Let’s see.” 

“Watch out, or he’ll get away.” 

“Gee, isn’t he a dandy? Where’d you 
get him?” 

Though Eddie kept repeating the text 
over and over again, he could not help hear- 
ing them. What was it Richard had found, 
he wondered. It must be a butterfly, or a 
bug, or maybe an animal of some sort. 
Maybe it was a turtle. Curiosity almost 
overcame him. 

“Come on, Dick, let’s take him out to 
the barn.” 

“We ought to put him in water, oughtn’t 
we?” 

It must be a turtle, Eddie decided. He 
wondered how big it was. He debated 
with himself whether it would be very 
wrong for him to take a peek at it. No, 
he decided, he was going to be good. He 
was going to keep on studying his Sunday- 
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school lesson. He had to learn how to be 
good enough to be a missionary— 

“Tell you what, we’ll put him in a barre! 
out in the barn so he can’t get away, and 
after Sunday-school we’ll fix him up.” 

“All right, come on.” 

It was harder and harder for Eddie to 
keep his mind fixed on his text. He wanted 
so much to run out to the barn before he 
started for Sunday-school and see what they 
had there, but somehow he managed to keep 
from doing it. Yet all through the morning 
exercises his mind wandered. When the 
teacher called on him to recite his text, he 
could not for the life of him remember the 
last half of it. All the time he kept thinking 
that whatever it was in the barrel might get 
away before he had a chance to see it. In 
the church service that followed, he found 
it difficult to be attentive. Before setting 
out that morning he had made up his mind 
to listen to everything the minister said and 
to watch everything he did. A missionary 
was a minister. If he was going to go to 
Japan, he would first have to learn to be a 
minister. But somehow, between the. tur- 


tle and Japan, he forgot all about listening 
to the minister. 
On the way home he tried to remember 


what the sermon had been about. He was 
horrified at himself when he found that he 
could not recall even the text. He felt ut- 
terly dismayed. He doubted whether he 
could ever learn to like Sunday-school and 
church enough, whether he could ever be 
good enough. He decided to ask old Jonas 
that afternoon what he thought about it. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Randall, walking home 
from church with two of her neighbors, was 
proudly telling them of Eddie’s new 
ambition. 

“He’s very much in earnest about it,” 
she explained. “His father doesn’t take 
him seriously, but he never understood 
Eddie. Iam confident he meansit, and I’m 
so delighted!” 

“Isn’t he a dear?” said one of the 
women. “He’s always such a good, obedi- 
ent boy I’m sure he’ll grow into a good 
man.” 

“Ves,” said Mrs. Randall, ‘‘ Eddie never 
has caused me a minute’s worry. He always 
does just what I tell him and always keens 
any promises he makes. He’s so different 
from the other boys.” 

Dinner that afternoon was not over until 
three o’clock, and immediately afterward 
Eddie set out to visit old Jonas. Though 
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the veteran’s shop was closed Sundays, 
Eddie knew from past experience that he 
would be sure to find him propped up on the 
sidewalk in front of it, the same as on 
week-days. 

“Don’t be gone more than an hour, 
Eddie dear,” his mother said as he started 
out. 

“‘No’m, I won’t,” he answered obedi- 
ently. 

Ordinarily Mrs. Randall did not approve 
of her boys running about the town Sunday 
afternoons, but she made an exception in 
Eddie’s case, for she felt that he was always 
to be trusted. She knew of his friendship for 
the old cripple and rather approved of it, 
for the daily visits Eddie made gave him 
something'to do. Tom and Richard, on the 
contrary, always had orders on Sunday 
afternoon to stay in their own yard. 

Soon Eddie, squatted down on an old box 
where he could look up into Jonas’s face, 
was setting forth his troubles in trying to be 
good. 

“Do you think I could ever get to be 
good enough to be a missionary?” he in- 
quired anxiously. 

‘Sure you could,” declared old Jonas. 

“T’m afraid not,” said Eddie dubiously. 
“This is the very first day I’ve tried it, and 
it is going to be pretty hard work.” 

“Yes,” Jonas admitted, “it’s likely to 
be.” 

“You see, Tom and Richard had some- 
thing out on the porch while I was studying 
my text—I think it was a turtle—and I 
wanted to go out to see what it was—” 

‘“Didn’t ye go?” 

“No, but I wanted to, and mother says 
when you want to do something you 
oughtn’t to do, it’s wrong, almost as wrong 
as if you did it.” 

‘‘How’d you know you’d oughtn’t to look 
it .he turtle?” 

“Why,” stammered Eddie, “I’m going to 
be a missionary, and that means being good 
all the time and studying texts and read ng 
the Bible and —” 

‘‘T ain’t so sure about that,” interrupted 
Jonas. ‘“There’s lots of people as is pretty 
good that don’t spend much time reading 
the Bible. ’Tisn’t what you read, it’s 
what you do and think that makes you 
good.” 

“Wouldn’t it have been wrong for me to 
have gone out to see the turtle when I was 
studying my text?” 

“’Course it wouldn’t. It’s only natural 
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for a boy to want to see a turtle—Sunday 
or any other day.” 


“But oughtn’t I te-study texts and to | 


read the Bible?” 

“Sure you ought, but there’s time enough 
for that later. It’s a boy’s business to run 
and jump and play and get all the exercise 
he can so that he’ll grow up into a big, 
healthy man. It’s a boy’s business, too, to 
find out everything he can about every- 
thing, including turtles. Them that reads 
the most ain’t always the best and the wis- 
est. The same One that made the Bible 
made everything else in the world, and it’s 
just as much of a duty to study one as 
*tother.” ; 

“T never thought about it like that,” said 
Eddie soberly. 

“Play’s a good thing for boys, yes, and 
for men, too,” continued Jonas. “It’s just 
as natural for a boy to want to play on Sun- 
day as on other days.” 

“But,” exclaimed Eddie, in horrified 
tones, ‘‘you don’t think it’s right to play on 
Sundays, to play games and things?” 

“Yes and no,” said Jonas. “It’s per- 
fectly natural for a boy to want to play 
seven days a week, but the rules of most 
parents is he mustn’t play Sundays. It’s a 
good thing for a boy to learn to obey rules, 
for all his life long he’s got to be keeping 
rules. The sooner he learns it the better 
he'll get along.” 

“Grownup people,” protested Eddie 
“don’t have to obey any rules. They can 
do just as they please.” 

“No indeed, they can’t. Everybody has 
got to obey rules of some sort. There’s the 
rules of the city and state. Grownup people 
have to obey them or go to jail. They have 
to do certain things and pay taxes and things 
like that. Then there’s the rules of health; 


everybody’s got to obey them, or they get. 


sick and die. There’s the rules of business; 
a man’s got to obey them, or else he fails, 
or can’t get any one to give him any credit. 
There’s the rules of society; everybody’s got 
to keep them, or nobody’!l associate with 
him. Everybody on earth’s got to keep 
some sort of rules as long as he lives.” 

“T s’pose it’s so,” sighed Eddie, “but I 
always thought that when I grew up I could 
do just as I pleased.” 

For a moment there was silence between 
them, each thinking his own thoughts, old 
Jonas’s reverting to the many things he had 
wanted to do, but which rules had interfered 
with, while Eddie tried to digest this new 



















































* There's no use in our looking for Eddie here,” protested Mrs. Randall. “It was his heart's desire to be 
sionary. “Come on here?” he was shouting at the top of his shrill little voice. “Get 
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a missionary— Well! did you ever?” There, under the light of a flaring torch was the would-be mis- 


your canes! Take a chance on the canes! Three throws tor a nickel! Get your canes! mm 
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theory of life. It was Eddie who spoke 
first. 

“Mr. Jonas,” he asked, ‘“‘do you s’pose 
I'll ever be able to earn money—a lot of 
money?” 

“You never can tell till you try. When I 
was left with one leg—”’ 

“With a leg and a half,” interrupted 
Eddie. This was their standing jest about 
each other. 

‘“‘—_T didn’t see how I was going to earn 
much money, but I got this little place here, 
and I’ve done pretty well and have some put 
aside, too. But what do you want to earn 
money for?” 

“There’s a doctor in New York I’ve 
heard dad and mother talking about. 
Maybe he could cure me so I wouldn’t be 
lame, but it would cost a lot, and dad can’t 
afford it yet. Maybe, if I could earn enough 
money, I wouldn’t have to be lame any 
more.” 

In the boy’s eager, upturned face old 
Jonas with sympathizing eyes read some- 
thing of the agonized longing—the longing 
to be like other boys. Well he knew, too, 


the suffering of going through life physically 
handicapped, forever hampered and _ hin- 


dered from doing most of the things he 
wanted to do. Even against his better 
judgment he answered quickly: ‘“’Course 
you can earn money—a lot of money. Any 
boy can. All you have to do is to keep your 
eyes open and jump at the first chance that 
comes along.” 

Eddie’s eyes sparkled with delight at 
these words of encouragement. A dozen 
more questions trembled on his lips, but just 
then two other cronies of Jonas—two old 
soldiers—came along, to have a Sunday 
afternoon chat with the veteran, and all 
opportunity for further confidences was 
cut off. 

Eddie listened for a while to their con- 
versation, and then set out for home, 
remarking politely, ““I guess I’d better be 
going now.” 

As he came to the first cross street, a 
narrow lane that led down the hill to the 
grove by the railroad tracks, the sound of a 
band caught hisear. He stopped to look and 
listen. Down in the grove all sorts of excit- 
ing and interesting things seemed to be 
going on. He could see the canvas tops of 
tents, could hear the band and, mingling 
with it, the harsher music of a merry-go- 
round. 

It came to him that he had promised to be 


His Heart’s Desire 


home in an hour, but he recalled that his 
visit had been cut short and decided that he 
would have a few minutes still, time enough 
to go down to the end of the street and see 
what was going on. 

As he hobbled down the hill, a great 
streamer above the entrance to the grove 
came into view. It announced that the 
annual picnic of the United Knights of 
Work was going on there. Around the en- 
trance all sorts of interesting-looking booths 
had been erected. Through the fence he 
caught a glimpse of a platform on which he 
could see couples dancing. 

All thoughts of home vanished. Forgot- 
ten was his promise to his mother. He felt 
that he just must get closer to see and hear 
what was going on. He wanted to find out 
who the United Knights of Work were. He 
hobbled faster and faster toward the grove, 
and before he fully realized it found himself 
inside the entrance. 

“Hey, kid, come here!” 

He paused and looked around. The man 
who had hailed him was leaning out of a lit- 
tle stand in which were a lot of holes filled 
with canes of many designs. The man, both 
his hands full of small wooden rings, was 
beckoning to him. Eddie hobbled closer to 
see what was wanted. 

“Say, kid,” said the man in a hoarse 
voice, “do you want to earn a quarter?”’ 

To earn a quarter! 

What was it old Jonas had said—“all that 
a boy has to do is to grab the first chance 
that comes along’? Forgotten instantly 
was the fact that it was Sunday, forgotten 
his promise to be home within an hour, for- 
gotten everything except that here was a 
chance to prove that despite his lameness 
he could earn money, that he could earn 
a quarter—a whole quarter. 

““Sure,” he said with earnestness. 

“Come on, then,” said the man. ‘Get 
in here and run this stand while I go get 
something to eat. The rings is three for a 
nickel. Any fellow that gets one over a 
cane gets the cane. All you got to do is to 
keep yelling good and loud to keep the 
crowd coming and to gather up the rings 
and take in the money.. My voice is wore 
out.” 


It was not until supper-time that any of 
the family noted Eddie’s absence. 

““Where’s Eddie?” asked Mrs. Randall as 
Tom and Richard came in from the barn 
where they had had a busy afternoon 








playing with the turtle. They had no worries 
about being good. They weren’t going to be 
ministers or missionaries. 

“Don’t know,” said Tom carelessly. 
“Haven’t seen him all afternoon.” 

“Have you seen Eddie?” Mrs. Randall 
asked her husband anxiously as he joined 
them a moment later. 

He had no idea where Eddie might be. 
Mrs. Randall tried in vain to think where he 
might have gone. She recalled that she had 
not seen him since early in the afternoon 
when he set out to call on old Jonas. He 
must have come home from there long ago. 
He was to stay only an hour, and he always 
kept his promises. Perhaps he had gone up 
to his room or to the attic and had fallen 
asleep. She went to the foot of the stairs 
and called and called again. Getting no 
response, she made a hasty search of the 
house. 

‘““‘Where do you suppose Eddie can be?” 
she asked her husband with blanching face, 
fearful lest some accident might have be- 
fallen her best loved. 

“Probably he’s over next door playing 
with Floribel Finch,” suggested Mr. Ran- 
dall. “‘Tom, you run over and see.” 

As Tom returned with the news that no 
one there had seen Eddie, Mr. Randall 
began to catch a little of his wife’s anxiety. 
Each of the boys was dispatched to the 
homes of various friends in the neighbor- 
hood, but each returned soon with no news 
of the missing one. 

“Where’d you see him last?” asked 
Mr. Randall. 

‘‘About three he went off to see that old 
man down the street of whom he is so fond,” 
Mrs. Randall answered. ‘He promised to 
be back by four. He has never been late 
before. What can have happened to 
him?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said Mr. Randall. “If 
that is where he is, he has just forgotten all 
about the time. Time means nothing to a 
boy. Come on, we'll eat our supper. 
He'll be home before we’re through. An 
appetite will always bring a youngster 
home.” 

It was an uneasy meal to which they sat 
down. Despite her husband’s reassuring 
words, Mrs. Randall could not eat. <A 
dozen theories formed themselves in her 
mind as to what might have happened to her 
little crippled son: maybe he had fallen and 
hurt himself; perhaps he had been run over; 
perhaps his brace had slipped, and he was 
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unable to walk. She pictured him lying 
hurt, perhaps dying, in some neglected 
neighborhood. She must do something. 
What was there to do? How could they 
find him? 

As the meal ended without a glimpse of 
Eddie, her husband, too, grew more and 
more worried. 

“‘T’ll tell you what,” he suggested. ‘‘ You 
and I’ll walk down to the old fellow’s place 
and get Eddie and bring him home. Mind, 
you two boys stay in the yard while we are 
gone,” he added as a parting injunction to 
Tom and Richard. 

“Do you know the old fellow’s name?” 
Mr. Randall asked his wife as they hurried 
down the street. 

“Tt’s Jonas something, and he’s one- 
legged,” Mrs. Randall answered, “but I’ve 
never seen him.” 

With this description Mr. Randall had no 
difficulty in locating the tobacco-shop, and 
there in front of it old Jonas was still sitting. 

“‘Have you seen our Eddie?” the mother 
anxiously asked as they approached. 

“Eddie Randall, you mean? Why, yes, 
he was here this afternoon.” 

“What time did he leave?” 

“Where did he go?” 

Both parents spoke at once. 

“Let’s see,” said the old man slowly, 
“he came about three and he must have 
stayed till half-past or maybe a quarter 
of four.” 

“Which way did he go?” 

“Why,” said Jonas in surprise, “he went 
home, of course. He always does. What’s 
happened?” 

“Tt’s nearly eight now, and he isn’t home 
yet,” Mrs. Randall answered. “He didn’t 
say anything about going anywhere else, 
did he?” 

“Yes and no. He was talking some of 
going to Japan, but I don’t believe he in- 
tended starting for there this afternoon.” 

With growing anxiety the Randalls 
turned their steps toward home. 

“Do you know,” said Mrs. Randall with 
sudden conviction, “I believe Eddie must 
have run away. I think he has set out for 
Japan. Ever since yesterday he has been 
thinking of nothing except going there as a 
missionary.” 

“Oh, pooh!” replied her husband. “He’s 
forgotten all about that by now. He just 
gets those notions like all boys.” 

“Eddie isn’t like other boys,” protested 
his mother. ‘“He’s so good. His whole 
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mind and heart have been set on being 
a missionary. He’s been reading his 
Bible and studying his Sunday-school 
lesson—” 

“‘Let’s turn down here,” said Mr. Randall 
irrelevantly. His ear had caught the sound 
of a band, and down in the grove he, too, 
could see the tents. 

“There’s no use in our looking for Eddie 
in a place like this,” protested Mrs. Randall 
as they entered the picnic grounds. “It was 
Eddie’s heart’s desire to grow up to be a 
good man, to be a missionary— Well! did 
you ever?” 

There, right in front of her, in plain view 
under the light of a flaring torch, was her 
missing son, the would-be missionary, both 
hands full of wooden rings. 

“Come on here!” he was shouting at the 
top of his shrill little voice. ‘Get your 
canes! Take a chance on the canes! 
Three throws for a nickel! Get your 
canes!” 

Mr. Randall’s relief at finding Eddie 
found expression in a hearty laugh, and as 
he stood there gleefully watching his small 
‘son’s efforts, he was not without some feeling 
of pride. It was his secret fear that his wife 
was bringing up their boys to be mollycod- 
dles. 

The feeling of Eddie’s mother, however, 
was not delight. Straight for the stand she 
sped, and, grasping her son’s arm, she gave 
him an indignant shake, spilling rings all 
over the place. 

“Eddie Randall, you naughty boy,” she 
almost screamed at him. ‘‘What are you 
doing here? On Sunday, too! Aren’t you 
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ashamed of yourself, disgracing us like 
this?” 

“Oh, Mother,” cried Eddie jubilantly, 
her reproaches rolling off like rain-drops, ‘I 
earned a quarter running the stand while 
the man went to supper, and I did so well 
and made so much money for him he said 
he’d give me another quarter if I stayed till 
eight o’clock.” 

“Eddie Randall,” commanded his mother, 
still holding his arm, “‘you drop those 
dirty rings and come right home.” 

Resolutely he shook off her hand. 

“T can’t leave till the man comes back,” 
he announced, “and, Mother, he says if I’l! 
go with him every day to fairs and picnics, 
he’ll give me fifty cents a day. I can go, 
can’t I, Mother?”’ And then, for the first 
time noting his father’s presence and reading 
in his face more sympathy and understand- 
ing, “I can, can’t I, Dad?”’ 

“But, Eddie,” laughed his father, ‘I 
thought you wanted to be a mission- 
ary. 

All at once the memory of his good re- 
solves swept over Eddie—his firm inten- 
tion of being good all the time, of reading 
the Bible lots and lots, of becoming as good 
as the minister—and here he was, his 
promise to be home broken, selling chances 
on canes at a Sunday picnic. He knew he 
ought to feel ashamed of himself. He real- 
ized that his present occupation fell far 
short in fitting him for a missionary career. 
He knew he ought to say he was sorry, but 
he wasn’t sorry a bit. His cheeks flushed. 
His voice faltered. 

“Aw, that was yesterday,” he said. 


The next “Limpy” story, Cousin Jim, will appear in an early issue. 


COURAGE: “Some one has said that courage 
consists in having done the thing before. There is a 
world of truth in that practical view. General Grant 
has told us how frightened he was on entering his 
first battle. The stage fright of the beginner is 
proverbial. But if you meet your first difficulties 
with bold face, even though the heart is sinking, you 
help yourself over the momentary obstacle and 
prepare yourself to banish like difficulties in future. 

“This applies not merely to the great trials of 
life, but to the little disagreeable tasks of every day. 
If you are accustomed from childhood to meet these 
half-way; to face them squarely instead of shirking 
them, you are training in the best possible school 
for the development of courage. The great trials 
when they come to us are usually unavoidable; and 
just because they are unavoidable, most of us meet 
them with a certain fortitude. The weakest animal 


fights when pressed into a corner. The timidest 
man may go into battle, under stress of excitement, 
without fear. The most abject criminal may go to 
the scaffold with a show of unconcern. 

“But this is fortitude, not courage. The two are 
not altogether alien; but true courage is a trait of 
rarer quality and one that may be proved by more 
delicate tests. It finds exposition in the little 
affairs of every-day life; while at the same time its 
exercise in small affairs is preparation for its applica- 
tion to greater trials. Success or failure in practical 
life hangs perpetually in the balance of courage as 
thus tested and developed. But even short of this 
the cultivation of courage is one of the most direct 
and tangible aids in pleasure-seeking; for worri- 
ment and fear are the perennial banes to happiness, 
and courage is their standard antidote.”—Henry 
Smith Williams, LL.D. 
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In this living-room in the home of Judge Andrews, of Syracuse. excellent use has been made of the 
long Jacobean type of table, the benches also typical of this period, and the tall Stuart chairs. 
The heavy mantelpiece, beamed ceiling, and bookshelves. answering the need of 
a high wainscot, create a congenial atmosphere for the furniture 


Period Furnishings 


By Agnes Rowe Fairman 


I. Early English Styles 


ND now,” said the president of 
the company, concluding his 
advice and instructions to the 
decorator who was to furnish 

his fine new suite of offices, “‘remember that 
this reception-room must be dignified and 
still be comfortable—supremely comfortable; 
the kind of substantial comfort that appeals 
to big men, with big interests in life, who 
come here to argue over big things; as 
attractive as you can make it, of course, 
but no dinky foolishness or fussiness, and, 
above all else, none of that period nonsense 
it you want to please me.” 

“T understand,” acquiesced the decorator 
—and proceeded to give him a purely 
Elizabethan interior, with furnishings of 
the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries, with oak-paneled walls and a 
beamed ceiling, as big a fireplace as the 


room would take, a great “‘refectory”’ table, 
broad-seated Jacobean chairs and- finally, 
numerous luxurious pieces of upholstered 
furniture to meet every requirement of 
present-day comfort. And with the check 
that paid the bill when the room was 
completed came a note from this same 
president which read: “They tell me that 
after all you have fooled us and made a 
‘period’ room. I don’t know what period 
it may be, and I don’t know that I care, for 
by any other name it would serve its purpose 
as well, and that, of course, is all that really 
counts.” 

Whether or not it was ever called by its 
right name I can not say, but I do know that 
the man and the room lived happily ever 
after. -The man’s satisfaction was not, as 
it might appear, a piece of rare good tuck: 
it was the inevitable, result of intelligent 
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decoration, which is to have a clearly defined 
end in view and then to select such means for 
attaining it as through successive genera- 
tions have been proved best adapted to pro- 
duce the desired effects and to satisfy the 
particular needs under the given conditions. 

And it is precisely for the sake of helping 
the readers of this department to a wiser, 
because a more understanding, choice of 
furniture that we are now planning these 
talks on period styles. In this article we 
shall discuss those which England down to 
the eighteenth century contributed to home 
decoration, and which are brought under 
the general classification of “‘The Age of 
Oak.” 

But before going further let us anticipate 
the familiar protest: ‘Why bother at all 
about period styles? We live in the present, 
not in the past!” True. But we can no 
more escape the influence of the past over 
the furniture which furnishes our homes 
than we can the influence of their ancestors 
over our friends. Often we would know 
better how to treat both had we but under- 
stood something of the forces that have 
made them what they are. There are many 
people to whom the sentiment of things 
appeals, and, whether or not they have any 
real knowledge of the great periods in art, 
they place a higher value on any design 
which has behind it a wealth of historic 
tradition. And there are those whom the 
“lure of the antique”’ carries to such ex- 
tremes that they scorn even the best repro- 
ductions, and often fail to distinguish 
between that which is both antique and 
beautiful and that which is merely old. But 
there are also others, perhaps the majority 
of Americans, who seem to take peculiar 
pride in advertising their indifference to this 
whole matter of period styles, boasting 
that they don’t know much about them, but 
they do know what they like. Moreover, 
such people are wont to gibe their friends 
who “care more about how a chair looks 
than how it feels when you sit down 
in it.” 

Now this would be all very well if com- 
fortable furnishings and period furnishings 
were necessarily two different things. But 
the truth is that very little furniture made 
after designs which depart radically from 
tradition — barring only certain “over- 
stuffed” pieces—is as comfortable as that 
made by the old cabinetmakers when they 
designed a piece for comfort. It is taking 
a kind of chair or table originally built for 
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a good and sufficient purpose and putting 
it to a wrong use which makes the trouble 
and calls forth this frequent protest against 
furnishing in period styles. Yet there is one 
more protest sometimes made (and this an 
objection well taken) by the man who 
honestly decries the fact that the best talent 
of our draftsmen and Cabinetmakers today 
should be given over to eternally reproduc- 
ing the work of bygone days instead of being 
turned to creative account. Lamentable as 
this may be, the fact remains that since the 
close of the eighteenth century, the last of the 
great furniture periods, no important style 
has been born, though we have seen here 
and abroad many sincere but unsuccessful 
attempts to launch and permanently estab- 
lish an “art nouveau.” Most of these efforts 
have been bizarre, others have been affected, 
and of them all there seems destined to 
remain only the sturdy Craftsman style as 
developed in this country, which apparently 
answers a real need in many American 
homes. 

So there has come about, quite naturally, 
a revival of interest in the furniture of our 
forefathers. Moreover, since periods became 
fashionable for even the suburban cottage 
and summer bungalow, we are treated to 
epidemics of first one style and then another 
which the bewildered home-maker adopts as 
readily as she accepts a new style of dress. 
And this ignorance of the whole subject of 
period furniture on the part of the average 
woman is particularly deplorable because 
it leads to buying furniture of this or that 
design for the sake of being fashionable 
rather than for the purpose of accomplishing 
certain definite results. 

There is one fundamental reason why we 
all ought to have some knowledge of the 
history of furniture before we spend our 
silver and gold on any style, and that is 
briefly this: the story of a people’s life at 
any time in the growth of a nation is as 
plainly read in the furniture and architec- 
ture of that day as in those records of prog- 
ress and achievement which we usually 
think of as history. Thus we speak of the 
meaning of a piece of furniture, and we find 
so much of interest in the old styles, and so 
little interest in the new, because we invest 
the former with so much meaning while the 
latter have little to say for themselves 
beyond an effort to be different or odd. So 
by a period in art we simply imply a certain 
period of time when one dominant interest 
controlled the various expressions of the 
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This cabinet belongs to a period when paneled walls were always found 
in the better homes. In its historical setting it appears to advantage: 
but against a light or figured wall-paper its charm would be lost 


An excellent example of period furnishing in early English 


styles. The sideboard. which bespeaks the old Jacobean 
“livery” cupboard, the richly carved Elizabethan table. the 
old “court” cupboard, and the typical Jacobean chairs all 
hark back to the hospitalities of other days. Just the right 
setting for the aristocratic furniture is provided by the spa- 
cious room, with its patterned ceiling and oak-paneled walls 


arts and crafts of acountry. Perhaps the 
reason that we seem unable to create a 
permanent modern style is because life 
today has become too complex for any 
one influence to make itself supreme. 
Now, it matters little, or not at all, 
whether you can tell to what particular 
phase or part of a historical period a 
chair or table belongs, but it is of very 
real importance that you understand 
something of the dominant ideas which 
controlled the entire period to which the 
furniture you contemplate buying be- 
longs, for only then can you be sure of 
putting it to a suitable and intelligent 
use in your own home. 

For one of the first things to be 
learned from even the briefest study of 
period furnishings is that every piece of 
furniture and every kind of decoration 
that has come down to us weighted 
with historic tradition was evolved as a 
natural result of certain conditions of 
life. Hence the various kinds of things 
that were commonly used together will 
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For his own bedroom, Frank Alvah Parsons. the omsant New York decorator, has gone back to 
Jacobean days. The heavy oak bed with its rich coverlet, the chair, table, and chest of drawers, 
show how very harmoniously the old English and Italian styles may be used together 


always look well when brought together 
in a room today, since each in its own 
way expresses the same idea. The coarse 
tapestries of the sixteenth century, for ex- 
ample, are both pleasing and suitable as 
a wall decoration in a room furnished in 
Elizabethan or Jacobean style, because in 
early days these heavy tapestries were 
hung on the stone or timbered walls to 
give warmth and a protection against drafts, 
and took on the same crude quality as the 
oak furniture. But put one of them in a 
wrong setting, and your plan will surely 
come to grief. Again, one of the massive 
oak tables which were made in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries for the 
great oak-paneled halls of that day, if set 
down in the middle of a living-room with 
light painted or papered walls, not only loses 
its dignity, but, though the room be large, 
will seem of ungainly size because so much 
heavier in character than anything around 
it. Put that same table in a dark paneled 
room, even though a smaller one, and then, 
having restored somewhat of the proper 
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setting, the table will fit into place and look 
at home. Suppose you particularly want 
that great library table and can not have the 
paneled walls? Then decide upon a high, 
dark wainscoting as next best, or you may 
build rows of book-shelves around the room, 
as in one of our illustrations, either of which 
plans will give the lower walls the weight 
necessary to offset such a massive piece of 
furniture. 

Now let us see something more of the 
ancestry and evolution of these old-style 
English tables and their present-day use. 
In earliest times the table was merely a 
board placed on trestles—from which 
came the saying “to give board and lodg- 
ing”—but by Tudor times it had be- 
come a solid piece of furniture. It was 
from seven to ten feet long and was made 
oblong so that the lord and his vassals might 
all sit along one side of it with their backs 
to the wall ready to spring up and repel any 
intruders who might attack them during 
their meals. The foot-rail, or thick bar of 
wood which runs around the lower part of 
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these tables and connects the legs, was a 
very necessary adjunct in order to keep 
the feet of the diners off the damp, cold 
floor. Reproductions of such pieces are 
happily chosen for very big living-rooms or 
for country-house dining-rooms where many 
guests are entertained, but the “draw- 
tables,” which came into use during the 
reign of Good Queen Bess, with their huge 
‘“‘melon-bulb”’ legs, are more useful in homes 
where the family is ordinarily small. Here 
we find the top made up of three parts, two 
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The “hunting” table above and chest of drawers at the right 
date back to Jacobean days and are direct descendants of 


the still earlier “food-hutch.’ In the modern dining-room 
or bedroom they are convenient receptacles for table-linen and 
personal finery. The small oak bench make; an excellent 
coffee-stand or with equal appropriateness holds an ash-tray 


of which push in and under the middle 
section, making the table then much 
smaller than the earlier “refectory”’ type, 
but when the extending slabs are drawn 
out, this center portion drops to the 
level of the extensions, and the table is 
doubled in length. This was the first, 
and still is the best, extension table ever 
made, taking care of its own extra leaves 
when not in use. 

During the seventeenth century the 
great dining-table began to lose some- 
what of its massive proportions and 
heavy carving, and for that reason there 
is much more opportunity to use the 
Jacobean models in the modern house 
than those of earlier date. As condi- 
tions of living became more secure so 
that the dining-table could safely stand 
anywhere on the floor, we come fre- 
quently across the oval-top “gate-leg” 
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table—the first family dining-table, it might 
well be called—and it is still-the standard 
type of oak table for the small dining-room 
furnished in early English style. By the 
middle of the seventeenth century radical 
changes had taken place. The lord and his 
serfs had gone, and the. great hall with its 
entertainments by traveling mummers and 
minstrels had largely given place to public 
entertainments in theaters. Tea-, coffee-, 
and cocoa-drinking had become a national 
habit, and the consequent sociability it en- 
gendered, together with the 
vogue for card-playing, quickly 
produced a number of small 
movable tables which fit in de- 
lightfuily with our modern 
house-furnishing schemes and 
are quite as useful as they are 
decorative in the small home. 

As much can not be said of 
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early English chairs. Indeed, up until the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, even the most 
uncomfortable chair was a distinct luxury, 
stools and benches being the common seats. 
During the Tudor period one chair in a 
household was considered enough, and that 
of course was reserved for the master, though 
on occasion it was offered to a visitor of dis- 
tinction—from which custom arose our own 
saying, “the speaker takes the chair.” 
Frequently the mistress of the household 
was also honored with a chair at table, or 
a settle served for both lord and lady, but 
for all other members of the family the 
“joint,” or “ joyned,” stool was good enough. 
Today we reproduce these quaint pieces 
of furniture, and put them to good use as 
individual coffee or smokers’ tables, to be 
easily picked up and placed anywhere, and 
the larger benches—‘‘forms,” as they were 
called—are most convenient accessories for 
the living-room when set by one side of 
the reading-table. But the chairs and 


settles of Elizabethan style had solid wooden 
seats and backs, and find little use beyond 
a purely decorative one in the modern home, 
except as a waiting seat in the hall, for which 
they are eminently well suited, providing 


that the hall is of suitable size and character 
to warrant the use of a type of furniture 
originally designed for “heavy” rooms. 
When we reach the early Jacobean period, 
we find an age famous for its feasting; so 
naturally chairs came into general use at 
table, and began to take on a more comfort- 
able aspect; low in the back, broad of seat, 
and with upholstery in leather, velvets, or 
tapestries, sometimes even having cush- 
ioned arms. So perfectly was it suited for 
its intended purpose that this style of chair 
is still unsurpassed for dining-room use, 
where guests should be made as comfortable 
as possible and still be obliged to sit up 
straight. There is no gainsaying the fact 
that when the old cabinetmaker—with 
whom, as with Adam Bede, good carpentry 
was “God’s will”—designed a piece of 
furniture for a specific purpose, he made it 
right. The days of Cromwell, however, 
swiitly induced a return to the hard wooden 
or leather-covered seat for discomfort’s 
sake, and it is not until we come to the later 
Jacobean period, which ushered in the tall, 
beautifully turned or carved cane-backed 
and cane-seated chair, that we find again 
much inspiration for furnishing modern 
homes. No piece of furniture could be more 
decorative than these late Jacobean, or 


Period Furnishings 


Stuart, chairs for hall or desk or any occa- 
sional use. 

But one has only to dip ever so lightly 
into the study of the English periods to see 
that there are few articles of furniture that 
we can bring over from Tudor, Elizabethan, 
and Jacobean days for the furnishing of 
our own homes. In the matter of design 
there is a fund of material from which the 
modern designer can draw inspiration, and 
there are many pieces characteristic of 
early English life which, while no longer 
valued for their original uses, can be 
adapted to modern requirements without 
loss of character. The various types of old 
oak cupboards adapted for modern dining- 
rooms and bed-rooms furnish an excellent 
illustration. The old “court” cupboards— 
from the French court meaning short— 
were originally designed to hold food below, 
and provide also a shelf on which family 
plate could be placed and handled at an 
easy height. Today we take these decora- 
tive pieces, and the smaller cupboards 
evolved from the old food-hutch, and equip 
them with sliding trays partitioned to hold 
table-linen or personal finery. 

The old “livery”’ cupboards were not, as 
thename might imply, intended for servants’ 
livery, but took their name from the French 
word livrer, to deliver, and were used at 
first for the broken food left over from the 
meal, which was distributed to the poor at 
the gate. Afterward this cupboard became 
the rece>tacle for servants’ rations, then a 
drawer was added for linen, and so, gradu- 
ally, a piece of furniture corresponding to 
our sideboard was evolved. For homes of 
royalty a curious piece of furniture known 
as the “‘table of degrees” came in time to 
be incorporated with it. This table of 
degrees had consisted of tiers of shelves for 
the display of family plate, and, even after 
these were enclosed with doors and super- 
imposed on the livery cupboard, their 
number was strictly regulated according to 
rank, the wife of a baronet being allowed 
two shelves, a countess three, a princess 
four, and a queen five. Only in the dining- 
rooms of royalty, mind you, was an osten- 
tatious display of silver and gold dreamed of, 
and then the pieces had a family significance 
and value far beyond their commercial 
worth. There is no historic precedent for 
the modern sideboard loaded down with 
table silver and trays. 

Finally, there is the inevitable chest, the 
only piece of furniture other than the rude 








bench that wasfoundinevery home. Nor was 
ever a piece of furniture so useful, serving as 
a seat or table by day, and a bed by 
night, the bedding being kept inside when 
not in use. It was also the common recep- 
tacle for clothes, linen, or weapons, a deposi- 
tory for valuables before the days of banks, 
and, with an iron ring fastened to each end, 
it became a trunk when occasion arose. 

No wonder we find a greater variety of 
chests than of any other early piece of furniture 
-some of crudest construction, severely plaih, 
and others elaborately carved. Then came 
a change in the chest’s general shape; a drawer 
was added to the bottom, then another, 
and finally it grew into a complete “chest 
of drawers.”” And today the faithful. chest 
in every form and shape it has ever known 
still finds a practical use 
in the modern home. 
Chests, benches, 
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ture and walls. But for the unpretentious 
home we will go further on in history to the 
first half of the seventeenth century, includ- 
ing those years of the Commonwealth when 
severe restraint in all things characterized 
the lives of the people and directly influ- 
enced their furniture. During this period 
inexpensive spiral turnery was introduced 
into the legs and other parts of furniture, as 
chairs and tables grew lighter in design, 
and it was also at this time that printed 
linens were brought out; so the use of chints 
with the simpler Jacobean styles answers 
the same decorative purpose as the costly 
silks and velvets used with the furniture 
of an earlier age. Finally, in the later 
Jacobean period, we find all the fascinating 
variety of cane-seated chairs and settees, 
small tables, cabinets, 
cupboards, and chests 
of drawers from which 
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beds in the homes 
of the rich; great, 
massive, indestructi- 
ble affairs—the “great 
bed of Ware,” for ex- 
ample, was eleven feet square—but for 
ordinary use the straw mattress thrown on 
a bench or chest sufficed. By the middle of 
the seventeenth century lighter and smaller 
bedsteads, without a footboard, were used 
even by the moderately well-to-do, but 
without their accustomed coverlets of rich 
damask such bedsteads always look clumsy 
and queer. A simple, quaint little dining- 
room of Jacobean character you may make, 
but if you want an inexpensive bedroom you 
will never attempt one in early English style. 

Briefly surveying our field, then, if we 
wish to furnish with oak in an old English 
setting, we turn to the Tudor and Eliza- 
bethan periods for a kind of massive gran- 
deur and for decorative schemes built up 
on a heavy, impressive, dignified scale, with 
the richness of oak paneling, modeled plas- 
ter, or beamed ceilings, and with coarse 
tapestries and dark Italian velvets and dam- 
asks, such as found their way to England 
even in the days of Henry VIII, to give warm 
color on the neutral background of our furni- 
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Mrs. Fairman’s next article, Eighteenth- Century Styles, will appear {in the July issue. 


period in this “Age 
of Oak,” providing 
only that the room is 
large enough and suit- 
able as a background to 
“carry” the heaviest or most elaborate 
piece. Then when we add the luxury of 
upholstered chairs and sofas of sixteenth 
century Italian style, or purely modern 
pieces which make no pretense to any period 
of design (and so fit into any scheme without 
a jarring note), then we have built a room 
which expresses not only solid character, 
but, when you want it, solid comfort as well. 

Remember that beauty in a room is a 
matter of harmonious relationships rather 
than the individual beauty of individual 
things, and that good taste is primarily a 
matter of the right association of things, 
first with one another, then with the room 
they are in, the background setting, and 
with the kind of life that is lived in it—and 
finally with the kind of life that was lived 
with similar pieces in other days, which has 
made them what they now are. Even a 
very little study of the furniture periods 
from this human-interest angle will go a long 
way toward helping you furnish for yourself 
a convincing and beautiful “period” room. 
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Hit ain't no mo lonesome in a 
coffin dan hit is to set at home 
alone, wid yo face tied up wid 
kerosene in a ole sock for de neu- 
ralgy. whilst you ‘spicions dat yo 
husban’ is a fox-trottin’ wid a 
young gal wida telefoam-post figger 


Mirandy on Old Wives tor New 
By Dorothy Dix 


Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 


SUTTENLY am eatin’ humble pie 

dese days. Yassum, I ain’t a marchin’ 

myself up no mo’ an’ takin’ a front 

seat on de flatform wid dem whut 
promulgates dat dey knows de unknow- 
able, an’ can explain de inexplicable, an’ 
unscrew de inscrutable. Nawm, I’s gone 
away back an’ set down amongst de lowly 
an’ de ignorant, for hit’s done been proned 
into me dat maybe I couldn’t run de world 
no better dan de Lawd is doin’ hit, even ef 
I got a chanst at de job. 

I used to think dat I could manage things 
a heap sight better dan dey is managed, 
an’ to think dat if de Creator had axed my 
advice, dat I could have saved Him from 
makin’ a lot of blunders an’ mistakes. An’ 
I used to worry a lot becaze so many people 
died dat hit looked lak ought to have lived 
forever, an’ so many people lived forever 
whose funerals we all was des a pinin’ an’ 
a honin’ to attend. 

Yassum, I is done my sheer, aworryin’ 
over de mistakes dat de Good Master was 
makin’, but whut has made me lose mo’ 
sleep an’ flesh dan anything else is frettin’ 
over de fact dat a man’s fust wife most 
generally always wuks herself to death 
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layin’ up money, an’ quilts, an’ things for 
his second wife to splurge on. 

Many is de time, when I’s been a settin’ 
up wid de remains of some po’ woman, dat 
I would look at her back dat was all bent 
over wid wuk, an’ at her hands dat was all 
knotted up wid de washtub, an’ my mind 
would take to runnin’ on how dat woman 
had toiled, an’ inched, an’ pinched, an’ 
scrinched, boostin’ her husban’ up de lad- 
der, an’ now dat dey had got on de sunny 
side of Easy Street by her leadin’ de way, 
hit sholy did look to me lak Providence had 
boggled things not lettin’ her live to enjoy 
some of de comforts dat she done earned. 

Yassum, dat’s de way dat po’, worn-out, 
peaked: woman would look to me, an’ in 
my heart I would think dat ef I was a run- 
nin’ de universe, I’d give her a squarer 
deal. But I ain’t so certain now dat she 
didn’t git hit. Anyways, I specs de good 
Gawd is fitten to manage de world He 
made widout any advice from ole Mirandy, 
an’ dat when a man’s fust wife dies ’bout de 
time she begins to git fat, an’ grizzle-haided, 
an’ stiff in de jints, dat maybe she’s tooken 
from whut Brer Jinkins calls “de wrath 
to come.” 





Yassum, when I looks aroun’ at a lot of 
de ole wives *bout me, specially dem wives 
whut has got peart husbands whut’s got 
good jobs an’ money in de saving-bank, I 
don’t know but whut dem wives whut’s 
got a real styly tombstone wid “Rest In 
Peace” carved on hit above ’em in de 
cemetery ain’t got de best of hit. Least- 
ways dey sholy is de onliest ones dat’s got 
any rest or peace. 

Hit can’t be no mo’ lonesomer in a coffin 
dan hit is to set at home by yo’self of a 
evenin’, wid yo’ face tied up wid kerosene 
in a ole sock for de neuralgy, whilst you 
’spicions dat yo’ husban’, whut said he had 
business down-town, is a fox-trottin’ wid a 
spry young gal wid a telefoam-post figger, 
an’ one of dese heah skirts on dat looks lak 
hit was cut for high water, an’ furdermo’ 
to know dat de assembled company, instid 
of lambastin’ him for 
sidesteppin’ away 
from his own fireside, 
is a sympathizin’ wid 
him "bout bein’ tied 
down to a wife dat 
looks lak a peram- 
bulatin’ fedder-bed, 
an’ whut is a better 
performer on de 
kitchen stove dan she 
is on de ballroom flo’. 

Nor is de grave 
any colder dan dem 
husbands whut is 
done got tired of deir 
ole wives, an’ whut 
looks lak dey thought 
dat dey orter git a 
Iron Cross for doin’ 
deir duty ev’y time 
dey gives ’em a peck 
on deir cheeks whut 
passes for a_ kiss. 
Yassum, Providence 
sholy does wuk in a 
mysterious way hits 
wonders to perform 
wid husbands and 


Wives, an’ hit sut- “Huh,” says Sam Pigget. “I's des gwine to do lak dem million- 
aireses does whut started out po and humble, and married dat 
way.an den when dey got rich an’ prosp ous, dey traded off deir 
ole wives for new wives to match deir new plush furniture’ 


tenly does keep you 
guessin’ as to whut 
de rewards of a good 
wife is, short of de crown of glory an’ a 
angel harp, whut none of us ain’t in no 
hurry to collect. 

Whut makes me say whut I do is I’s 
just come from Sis Bell’s funeral. You 
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know Sis Bell, whut married dat onery little 
Ben Simpkins, whut wouldn’t have been 
nothin’ widout her. But Sis Bell was one 
of dese heah up-an-doin’ women, whut 
could make fo’ blackberry pies out of 
three blackberries, an’ ev’yone of ’em would 
taste good. 

An’ my lands, but she was a wuker! De 
way she could: wrastle wid de washtub was 
a caution, an’ she saved Ben’s money, an’ 
she kept his clothes clean an’ neat, an’ she 
got up an’ cooked him a early breakfaSt, 
an’ got him off to wuk on time, an’ dere 
was a hot dinner a smokin’ on de table 
when he got home, an’ she pushed an’ 
pulled him along, ontel, by an’ by, instid 
of gittin’ two dollars a day he was gittin’ 
three, an’ a little mo an’ he was gittin’ five 
dollars, caze Sis Bell, she was always a 
standin’ right behin’ him, a shovin’ him into 
ev’y little gap dat 
opened up. 

Den Ben got a 
chanst to git a little 
shop of his own, an’ 
Sis Bell retched down 
de ole teapot from de 
shelf an’ found. de 
money for hit. An’ 
after a bit hit got so 
dat Ben could wear 
store clothes ev’y 
day an’ walk aroun’ 
wid a pencil behin’ 
his ear a swearin’ at 
de men whut was 
wukin’ for him, instid 
of bein’ swore at by 
de folks dat he was 
wukin’ for, an’ den 
whut does Sis Bell 
do but up an’ die. 

Yassum, hit sholy 


dat she didn’t live 
to collect whut she 
done wuked fo’ fo’ so 
many yeahs, an’ I 
shed a barrel of tears 
as I looked at her a 
layin’ so still in her 
coffin, wid her hands 
folded idle across her 
breast fo’ de fust time since she done got 
married. Ef she had a lived, she could 
have took things easy from now on an’ had 
a gran’ time wid nothin’ to worry her, I 
says to myself as I wiped my weepin’ eyes. 





did look hard.to me, 
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But comin’ on home from Sis Bell’s 
funeral, I sorter changed my mind ’bout 
death bein’ de saddest thing on earth, for I 
meet up wid Sam Pigget, an’ he tell me dat 
he’s gwine to git a divorsch from Sally 
Ann, an’ Sally Ann is done do for Sam 
Pigget des whut Sis Bell done do for Ben. 
But Sally Ann ain’t have de luck to die. 
She live to see her husban’ ashamed of her 
an’ try to git rid of her. ’Cou’se I spressi- 
fies my surprise at whut Sam is gwine to do. 

“Huh,” says he, “I’s des a follerin’ de 
fashions of de rich an’ great. I’s des gwine 
to do lak dem millionaireses does whut 
started out po’ an’ humble, an’ married 
dat way, an’ den when dey got rich an’ 
pros’pous, dey traded off deir ole wives for 
new wives to match deir new plush fur- 
niture.” 

“Whut for you gwine to divorsch Sally 
Ann?” I axes him. “TI ain’t never heared 
dat she done nothin’ but good to you.” 

“TDat’s de true word,” he spons, ‘an’ I 
ain’t a flingin’ no asparagus on Sally Ann’s 
character. Whut I’m gwine to divorsch 
her for is whut dey calls in de law de incom- 
parability of temper, which signifies cat 
she’s got ole an’ ugly, an’ de rheumatiz, 
an’ dat I wants a new wife whut’s a good 
looker an’ dat will show off de fine clothes 
dat I hangs on her.” 

“Huh,” says I, “hit pears to me lak hit 
has done took a good many yeahs for you 
to find out dat you an’ Sally Ann ain’t got 
de incomparability of temper. I didn’t 
hear nothin’ ’bout no incomparability of 
temper in de days when she went out 
scrubbin’ to git money to help you along, 
an’ when she set up half de night a patchin’ 
yo’ breeches.” 

“T’s done outgrowed Sally Ann, an’ 
progressed beyond her,” says he, “an’ hit 
ain’t right dat I should be sacerficed to de 
mistakes of my youth.” An’ wid dem words 
Sam went on his way. 

Yassum, dat’s de way hit goes, an’ hit 
looks lak dat de only way dat de wife of a 
man whut gits along in de world can keep 


from bein’ de mistake of his youth is for 
her to die. When folks is po’ an’ humble 
when dey marries, an’ holds deir own at not 
gittin’ any better off as de time goes by, 
dey seems to git along pretty comfortable 
wid de same husban’ an’ de same wife as 
long as dey lives, but when a man makes 
money, de fust thing he wants to do is to 
swap off his ole wife fora new one dat don’t 
weigh mo’ dan half as much an’ ain’t mo’ 
dan half as ole. Dat’s whut makes hit 
mighty discouragin’ to a woman to try to 
help her husban’ along, for as long as cey’s 
po’, dar he is, but when he gits money, whar 
is he? Dere ain’t but one woman dat will 
help a man make money, an’ dat’s his wife. 
But ev’y woman will help him spend hit. 

Hit’s funny, ain’t hit, dat we all sympa- 
thizes wid de man whut used to tote a hod 
an’ wear overalls when he gits up so dat he 
forgits his feet in company, an’ can wear 
one of dem pigeon-tailed coats an’ cutaway 
westcoats widout feelin’ lak he’s half 
naked, when he has got a wife dat is still 
de ve’y spi’t an’ image of de kitchen range? 
We think hit’s hard on him tohave to be 
held down in his prosperity by dat kin’ of 
a wife, an’ we forgit dat ef he hadn’t had dat 
kin’ of a wife, he most generally wouldn’t 
’a’ had de prosperity. 

An’ I specs de Lawd knows dat, an’ 
dat’s de reason dat He so often removes by 
death de wife of de man whut has come up 
in de world instid of waitin’ for her husban’ 
to remove her by divorsch. Yassum, I 
suttenly am gwine to leave dis matter in 
de Good Master’s hands. An’ I’m gwine 
down-town de fust thing in de mawnin’ 
to buy me one of dese heah new hoop-skirt 
silk frocks wid dat money I done been 
savin’ up to help Ike along wid, fo’ I ain’t 
gwine to be one of dem fool women dat 
wuks herself to death makin’ deir husbands 
a good ketch for some odder woman. 
Nawm, dat I ain’t. I’s gwine to remove all 
temptation out of dat man’s path by keepin’ 
him so po’ dat his ole wife will be good 
enough for him. 


WORK AND WORRY: “Work does not hurt anybody. It is worry, anxiety, nervous- 
ness in work which tells against the bodily comfort and the bodily serviceableness. Work 
is almost always healthy and developing; worry, anxiety, or nervousness never is. Aim, 
therefore, at keeping your body nervously sound, because the nerves are the directing parts 
of the body. Somehow, out from the nerve centers and along the nerves go forth what we 
call thought, speech, gesture, and emotion. The charm and power of life seem to center 
in the bodily senses and in the nerves. So take care of them. Do not overstrain them or 
overwork them. It is pretty hard for a healthy boy to overwork his muscles; but even a 
healthy boy can readily overwork his nerves.” —Charles W. Eliot, LL.D. 
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Canal in the World 





LMOST everybody is worrying 
about a canal. For a century the 
astronomers have hardly been 
able to sleep nights by reason of 

discussions sometimes astronomically acri- 
monious regarding the canals of Mars. In 
all probability the canals of Mars have little 
or no connection with our peace and pros- 
perity. In fact, located upon a planet typi- 
cal of war, it may be that they are simply 
trenches which have been dug out by ar- 
mies. Inthestateof New York the widening 
and deepening of the Erie Canal has already 
cost one hundred million dollars, another 
thirty million have been authorized, and the 
end is not yet. (In this instance the trou- 
bles are not merely physical; graft is more 
to be feared than gravel.) Our neighbors 
on the north, envious of the Erie Canal, and 
desiring to divert as much trade as possible 
from New York to the St. Lawrence, built 
the Welland Canal, by means of which 
barges can be lowered from Lake Erie into 
Lake Ontario. An armed guard now 
watches over this canal from end to end, 
lest it be blown up. The Suez Canal, which 
is the gateway to the Far East, is now a 
storm-center. Already the danger of the 
submarine and the mine has diminished the 
business which passes through Port Said, 
and the armed Britons are awaiting an onset 
from Turks and Teutons. Recently Uncle 
Sam was all “het up” fearing some other 
nation was about to cut through Nicaragua. 

Most troublesome of them all is our own 
pet canal across the Isthmus. It is typical 
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of trouble. Resenting the incisions made 
in their sides, the mountains bordering the 
Gaillard cut, with their millions of tons of 
stone and mud, are pressing the ooze of the 
under earth up through the bottom of the 
canal, and blocking its passage. Not even 
General Goethals can tell how much of the 
mountain sides must be cut away to relieve 
the pressure and stop the flow of earth. 
It is estimated that the present slides repre- 
sent from six to eight million tons of soft 
earth, which can be removed at the rate of 
only a million tons a month. There is no 
assurance either that when this weight is 
taken away it will not be replaced by other 
similar slides. The only radical remedy is 
to cut away the adjacent mountains until 
the pressure is removed. 

But all these troubles from all these 
canals fall into insignificance when com- 
pared to those which affect the canal called 
Alimentary. You can count on your fingers 
the great canals of the world, but you have 
to enumerate every inhabitant of the earth 
to get the correct number of alimentary 
canals. Every one of them is giving 
trouble to his individual possessor from 
birth to death. They are all threatened in 
much the same manner as the earth canals 
to which I have just been referring. Theo- 
retically, they are about as mysterious as 
the canals of Mars, or at least as enigmatic, 
as is illustrated in the various theories which 
have been advanced to explain their pecu- 
liarities. They are threatened with attack 
by all kinds of enemies. They are often 
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obstructed by slides caused by the moun- 
tains of flesh which those who are too gener- 
ous at the table accumulate. The obstruc- 
tions which are forced into them are re- 
moved either by medicines or by enemas 
instead of by steam shovels. The cost of 
their up-keep is infinitely greater than that 
of all the other canals. And like the canal 
at Panama each has its “colon.” 
Mechanically, the alimentary canal is the 
most tortuous and therefore theoretically 
most liable to stoppage of any of the 
canals mentioned. It is expanded into a 
stomach, which is the Gatun Dam of its 
course. It has a number of locks. The first 
one is at the top of the esophagus, the second 
is the cardiac orifice of the stomach, the 
third is the pylorus, the fourth, the most 


difficult to approach of all, is the ileocecal - 


valve, and the fifth is the terminus of the 
rectum. All these valves must be kept in 
excellent condition, and must be opened and 
closed as the needs of navigation may re- 
quire. In one respect they have the advan- 
tage of the locks of the earth canals in that 
they are automatic, and do not require a 
watchman or an engineer. 

The alimentary canal is threatened by 
enemies not only from without, but also 
from within. Toward the end of its course 
it becomes the home of the most remarkable 
families of bacteria that are known. These 
bacteria are mostly of a benignant charac- 
ter, but some of-them are particularly 
malignant by reason of their activities 
in attacking the undigested parts of the 
food. They secrete poisons which threaten 
health and even life. The bacterial flora 
exist in conditions most favorable to rapid- 
ity of growth, the temperature being uni- 


formly that of blood-heat, or approximately . 


98.5° F. At this temperature, and in the 
other conditions which exist, the bacterial 
flora increase with almost miraculous rapid- 
ity. There are also patches in the interior 
coating of the alimentary canal which are 
peculiarly sensitive to the poison of typhoid 
fever. ‘“Peyers patches” are found uni- 
formly to be affected in this dreadful dis- 
ease. Small ulcers form in them which 
often eat so deeply into the sides of the canal 
as to perforate it and allow the contents of 
the canal to discharge within the perito- 
neum, the lining membrane of the _ in- 
testines. This breaking of the levees is a 
signal for speedy dissolution, for the patient 
with his resistance weakened by long 
weeks of fever is not able to combat the 


inflammation (peritonitis) which is set up. 

The alimentary canal also has the un- 
happy faculty at times of swallowing itself; 
that is, one part of the intestine enters the 
adjacent part, thus completely blocking trans- 
portation through the canal. This unfortu- 
nate accident, unless relieved naturally or 
by surgical means, causes death in a short 
time. The canal also ties itself in a knot 
sometimes, producing the same result as 
that described above. The lake formed in 
its upper part (namely, the stomach), is sub- 
ject to constriction, getting itself more or 
less into the shape of an hour-glass, until an 
additional lock is produced, stopping navi- 
gation. Fortunately the skill of the surgeon 
is able to relieve this slide by cutting the 
stomach in two and taking out the con- 
stricted portions. The adjacent parts are 
brought together to form a new stomach, 
somewhat restricted in size, to be sure, but 
still capable of sustaining life when meals 
are taken frequently. Ulcers also form fre- 
quently on the interior walls of the stomach, 
especially in cases of long-continued hypera- 
cidity or of fermentation of the sugars in- 
gested in the food. These ulcers are not so 
dangerous as other diseases to which the 
stomach is subjected, especially cancer. 
Cancer of the stomach is always to be 
dreaded, but from the knife of the skilled 
surgeon, if not left too long, relief may be 
obtained. 

The worst evil from which the alimentary 
canal suffers, however, is the impaction of 
its contents to such a degree as to produce 
the common disease of constipation. This, 
besides being the most common, is the most 
to be dreaded enemy which threatens our 
alimentary canal. Dr. C. A. L. Reed, of 
Cincinnati, who has made a most thorough 
study of this alimentary ailment, finds that 
the most common form ef constipation is 
the formation of a second stomach in the 
colon, and especially in the neighborhood 
of the ileocecal valve. This forms a pouch 
in which the contents of the intestines find 
a resting place, and linger so long as to pro- 
duce distention, which often threatens life. 
The holding of the intestinal contents in this 
neighborhood not only causes the anatom- 
ical changes mentioned, but also fosters 
many different kinds of diseases: headache, 
lassitude, nervous exhaustion, sleeplessness, 
bad breath, turgidity of the liver, and other 
serious discomforts, all directly traceable 
to impaction. 

Doctor Reed has also in many cases shown 





Seventy-one years old—he says he's enjoyed every one of them—and good for many more in which 
he will carry the pure food standard. By training and profession a scientist, he is by nature 


a farmer, country work and l!ving being, in his opinion, the most wholesome. 


During 


the summer months he spends all the time he can steal from the Wash- 
ington office working on his farm in the Blue Ridge Mountains 


i distinct connection between an enlarged 


colon and epilepsy, as well as having 
found it to be one of the leading causes 
of dizziness and bad dreams. Where the 
conditions of health are favorable, and 
where no acidosis (lack of alkalinity in 
the blood) exists, he has not hesitated 
to cut out the enlarged portions of the 
colon and make a shorter and less ex- 
panded canal. 

Few people realize what danger comes 
from the mountains of flesh which obesity 
erects against the alimentary canal. Fortu- 
nately these hills of sebaceous sediment can 
be carted away much more easily and much 
less expensively than the mountain sides 
adjacent to the Gaillard Cut. This is not to 
be done, however, by the steam shovels, 
dredges, and so on, which General Goethals 
uses, and which are represented in the form 
of drugs for the overobese. The remedy is 
much more simple than that, and if I can 
impress my readers with the gravity of the 
situation (using gravity both figuratively 
and literally), I may be able to work on hun- 


dreds of thousands of obstructed canals with 
successful results. 

In other articles I have preached the vir- 
tures of temperance at the table. Here I 
wish to eraphasize it particularly in relation 
to obstructing the canal. In general, one of 
the first evidences of obesity is increased 
abdominal girth. The symmetry of the 
human body is at once disturbed, and there 
are few who prefer the “undistributed 
middle,” or regard it as a line of beauty. 
Women avoid it because it spoils their 
comeliness, and men because it reduces their 
efficiency. The fat man is universally the 
butt of ridicule; the fat woman excites pro- 
found commiseration. Obesity, unfortu- 
nately, is generally associated with hilarity, 
but the hilarity is too often manifested 
on the part of the observer. The man 
who said in the street-car, “I will be 
one of two gentlemen to give this lady a 
seat,” expressed the sentiment which 
arises in the minds of everybody in similar 
circumstances. 

The increasing girth of the abdomen is 
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due either to the hypertrophy produced by 
the impacted feces, or by the accumulation 
of fat surrounding the intestines. The con- 
quering of constipation is, therefore, one of 
the desirable steps in curbing corpulence. 
This is accomplished by massage, proper 
exercise, and a diet which promotes intesti- 
nal activity. Such a diet is composed 
largely of fruits, coarsely ground cereals 
containing all the elements with which 
nature endowed them, and succulent vege- 
tables. Daily massage of the abdomen is 
extremely helpful, beginning with gentle 
pressure and increasing until some force is 
employed; not sufficient, however, to effect 
any injury. It is well to apply this pressure 
to the abdomen in the direction of the move- 
ment of the food through the colon, begin- 
ning in the neighborhood of the ileoczecal 
valve on the right side, pressing upward in 
the direction of the ascending colon, from 
right to left in the direction of the trans- 
verse colon, and downward in the direction 
of the descending colon. This mechanically 
favors the passage of the fecal matters 
within the colon. Exercise, such as horse- 
back-riding, golfing, walking, and bending 
the body forward and backward, when not 
practised to excess, is always helpful. 

Most effective, however, in removing the 
pressure which obstructs the canal is the 
cutting down of the diet. This is especially 
to be secured by the removal of sugars and 
starches from the ration and a consequent 


increase in protein and minerals. One. 


should not make the error of going to ex- 
tremes in this direction, as is so wittily 
advised in the volume entitled “Eat and 
Grow Thin,” but, on the other hand, should 
choose his food according to the established 
principles of nutritional physiology as de- 
termined by scientific experimental work. 
There is more danger in a diet almost 
exclusively composed of proteins and espe- 
cially of animal protein, than there is in the 
pressure which a diet largely composed of 
carbohydrates will place upon the sides of 
the canal. It is a mistake to suppose that 
if sugars and starches be practically elimi- 
nated from the food, there will be no car- 
bohydrates present. Nature can not do her 
work without carbohydrates. She makes 
them out of meat itself, and there is no rea- 
son to suppose that the carbohydrate 
formed from meat or other proteins is any 
less inclined to produce fat than a car- 
bohydrate naturally existing in the food. 
The most important point with the ali- 


mentary canal, a characteristic necessity it 
possesses in common with all other canals, 
is to keep it open. A diet which is too con- 
centrated, composed chiefly of digestible 
animal proteins, is not favorable to the 
normal speed of movement through the 
canal. Meat proteins especially are very 
completely digestible, leaving little material 
to be carried. If a canal has no feeders, it 
soon ceases to flow. If there is nothing 
poured into the alimentary tract to be 
transported through it, movement will be- 
come less and less rapid, and stoppage will 
finally result. Even with fruits, there is 
comparatively little residue, since they con- 
sist mostly of a small quantity of cellular 
tissue and much sugar. The cellular tissue 
is partly digestible and the sugar entirely so. 

Artificial means of promoting the flow 
through the canal are only of temporary 
value, and can not permanently take the 
place of natural methods. If, when the flow 
into a canal is diminished or entirely 
stopped, it were possible to put into it a 
movable, closely fitting dam and by forcing 
it along produce a temporarily increased 
flow, it would leave that part of it behind 
the movable dam almost dry, and this 
would necessarily cause a very great in- 
crease in the time required to restore the 
flow. This is exactly what happens when 
cathartics are used in a sluggish alimentary 
canal. They push the contents of the canal 
forward, but they leave an empty space 
behind. This space requires time to fill 
up, and thus the effect of the cathartic 
is only temporary and is necessarily followed 
by a period of even greater siuggishness. 
Even the lubrication of the walls of the 
canal by an indigestible oil, such as that 
produced from petroleum, does not tend to 
restore the normal function, although per- 
haps it may be the least objectionable of the 
artificial methods. 

What is needed is a sane feeding of the 
canal. When this is accomplished, if all the 
locks and exits are properly oiled and work- 
able, the desired result of free movement is 
secured. Among the foods which are pecu- 
liarly suitable to produce and maintain this 
natural translation, the coarser products, 
which in the case of barnyard foods are 
called “roughage,” appear to the greatest 
advantage. This part of the food, modern 
methods of preparation have almost ex- 
cluded from the alimentary canal. The 
peelings of fruit and vegetables, the skins of 
cereals and other products, which contain 
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considerable quantities of indigestible mate- 
rial, are carefully eliminated by our modern 
refined methods of milling, preparation, and 
cooking. This is not the worst of it. Expe- 
rience shows that many of these rejected 
food materials contain an active principle 
which, like the secretions from the ductless 
glands, exercise a profound influence upon 
all the processes of digestion. The name 
“vitamin,” in lieu of a better designation, 
has been given to these little-known bodies. 
Perhaps the term “activator,” or “‘accelera- 
tor,’ would be a happier one. Thus, in re- 
moving the coverings of our natural foods 
that might possibly be ingested, we not only 
deprive the alimentary canal of a volume of 
material necessary to maintain its flow, but 
cut out the activating principles which in 
digestion exercise much the same effect as 
that produced by the secretions from the 
thyroid and adrenalin glands upon the 
assimilation of the food products into the 
tissues of the body. 

Among the most valuable of these re- 
jected elements of food is the bran of wheat. 
If whole wheat be eaten, or other whole- 
cereal goods, a very notable and happy effect 
is produced, which is not followed by any 
recessional movements. In other words, 
the eating of whole-wheat bread does not 
tend to produce any after results in the way 
of retardation of the action of the intestines. 
The effect is a continuing one as long as the 
article of food is employed, and no increased 
quantity is necessary to produce the favor- 
able results. Succulent vegetables and 
fruits greatly aid in restoring the natural 
functions, and should never be excluded 
from a normal diet. 

Finally, the alimentary canal is threat- 
ened with another danger; namely, that of 
the joke-smith. Appealing to the sense of 
the ludicrous in cases of obesity, a charming 
attempt has lately been made to exchange 
a normal and physiological ration, which 
all scientific investigations have shown to 
be the proper one, for a meat and fruit 
ration. In short, for the speedy and 
effective reduction of weight, a diet is recom- 







































Frequent inquiries are made of the Washington 
office for public documents. There are two classes 
of these documents: those for which a small fee-is 
charged and those distributed free. The latter 
are mostly the smaller publications and especially 
the farmers’ bulletins issued by the Department of 
Agriculture, the health sheets issued by the U. S. 
Public Health Service, and some of the publications 
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mended which consists essentially of meat 
(lean fish, flesh, or fowl), proteins, and 
fruits. In the introduction to these diet- 
aries, wit and sarcasm have been combined 
to present the matter attractively in a comic 
vein for the attention of the reader. As an 
essay full of wit and apt illustration, this 
preface is admirable. As a recommendation 
for a scientific diet to reduce obesity without 
danger, it is not so attractive. As a contri- 
bution to current American wit and humor, 
it is most admirable. Asa guide to the care 
of the canal, it is mostillusory. While the pub- 
lication may have been intended only as a 
contribution to humor, it should be remem- 
bered that many a joke is fatal. In order 
to accentuate the witty character of the 
book, it is only necessary to call attention 
to the fact that it carries on its advertising 
page a notice of another work which is ex- 
actly opposed to all its tenets in the way of 
meat-eating. There is no question of the 
fact that a diet which is made up largely of 
proteins is less likely to cause obesity than 
one in which the carbohydrates are in excess, 
but it is not necessary wholly to demoralize 
the ration in order to reduce one’s weight. 

Reducing the size of the meal, assuming 
that it is a well-balanced meal, and cutting 
out some of the fats and carbohydrates is by 
far the safer and more effective plan. A long- 
continued excess of proteins, especially of 
animal origin, in the diet is universally con- 
ceded by physiologists to accelerate the 
production of poisons in the alimentary 
canal, producing all the wretched results of 
autointoxication. This is specifically mani- 
fested in the production of a tendency torheu- 
matism and gout, and especially to the devel- 
opment of hardened arteries and diseased 
hearts. Even in diabetes, where a peculiarly 
unbalanced ration with protein in excess is 
indicated, the entire elimination of starch and 
sugar from the diet is never deemed advis- 
able. The functions of the alimentary canal 
are too important to welfare to be threatened 
by any dietary “ mahdah gras.”’ What prof- 
iteth it a man if he loseth his abdominal 
accretions and acquireth a chronic cachexia? 


of the Children’s Bureau; a few of the publications 
of the Geological Survey also are furnished free of 
charge. Readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are 
advised to address the departments at Washington 
directly in regard to publications. Those who make 
the request will be furnished data showing the 
bulletins and publications issued and their prices, 
if there is any charge for them. 
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Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box 


Questions concerning foods, as well as sanitation and health, will be answered by Dr. Wiley. 
Please do not ask what medicine you should take; under no circumstances will Dr. Wiley give 
prescriptional advice in illness. A local doctor alone can do this. Letters and samples in- 
tended for Dr. Wiley should be addressed to him at the Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


ARE ORANGES EVER HARMFUL? 

Are oranges harmful? If so, under what conditions? 
L eat little or no meat, but like to eat several oranges a day 
—as many as six. I’m sixty yearsold. (C7. N. Mass. 

Oranges are never harmful for a normal individual. 
Anything may be harmful for a diseased person. 
Natural fruits are denied the diabetic because of their 
sugats. A person with hypefacidity of the stomach 
might find their use harmful. But in any reasonabie 
amounts it would be hard to find a more wholesome 
food than oranges and apples. The former contain 
about twelve percent of carbohydrates, mostly 
sugars, less than one percent of protein, and about 
two percent of combined organic acid. Moreover, 
owing to the excess of base-forming elements with 
which the acids are combined, the orange when oxi- 
dized in the body has “potential alkalinity,” and 
this is of great value in maintaining a normal body 
condition. The mildly laxative effect of the fruit 
is another of its merits. Whether six oranges a day 
is best is a matter to be determined by experiment, 
but six is usually the maximum. 


DISTILLED WATER 
Is distilled water used for drinking purposes lacking in 
minerals or in any way inferior to ordinary city water? 
Would you advise distilled water for table use? 


A. W. S., Cal. 


If the city water-supply is pure and reliable, I 
should prefer it to distilled water, but the latter is 
greatly to be preferred to a water that may carry 
typhoid germs or other dangers. Of course, the 
minerals in the water are all eliminated when it is 
distilled, but in a well-rounded diet, containing 
milk, whole cereals, fresh vegetables, and fruit, 
this loss is easily compensated. Personally, I should 
prefer boiling the suspicious water for drinking 
purposes. This gives immunity from pathogenic 
germs, and yet leaves the water in its normal 
natural condition, except that it is free of air. 
Shaking it in a partly filled bottle will aerate it. 


YEAST, BAKING-POWDER, OR SODA—WHICH? 
Which is better for the stomach, baking-powder bread or 
soda bread? A. V. C., Ark. 


To dodge the question, I should say that “yeast 
bread” is better than either. There is no question- 
able residue to be considered, the bread is thor- 
oughly raised, and more thoroughly baked. Yeast 
also has more so-called “‘vitamines,”’ or minute 
amounts of stimulating or accelerating bodies, than 
any other food. As to the other two, the acid in 
sour milk (used with the soda) is lactic, and lac- 
tates (compounds of lactic acid with soda, potash, 
etc.) are regarded as being quite as wholesome as 
phosphate or tartrate baking-powders. Theoreti- 
cally, therefore, I have no objection to the soda 
bread, but as a matter of actual fact it is practically 
impossible for the housewife to gage accurately the 
exact amounts of soda and sour milk used, so that 
the acidity of one is exactly balanced by the alka- 
linity of the other, and the result is apt to be a 
heavy, soggy product, or one containing soda in un- 
due amounts, producing brownish stains in the bread. 
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In general, of the two, I believe that a more uni. 
form and more wholesome product would be ob- 
tained by the moderate use of a good phosphate or 
cream of tartar powder. 


CONSTIPATING EFFECT OF MILK 

Aside from the fact that milk leaves no bulk in the 
intestines, as do fruits and vegetables, why else does it often 
prove constipating to grownups? Is there anything we can 
do to avoid this effect? F.C... a 

The reason stated is the main one, though boiled 
milk is of course well known to have a special effect 
in this direction. With the adult, on a varied diet, 
no such effect should be produced by fresh raw milk, 
but if it is pasteurized above 150° F., the effect of 
boiled milk is produced to a greater or less degree 
But perhaps you are eating only fine white bread 
and biscuits, ignoring the succulent fruits and vege- 
tables to a great degree, not drinking enough water, 
and laying the trouble all to the milk. Try 
milk with plenty of water, vegetables, and fruits 
(oranges, apples, figs, and prunes), with only whole- 
grain products, especially whole-wheat breads and 
cereals, and see whether the fault is not with the 
diet in general rather than with the milk. 


SUGAR AS BODY FUEL 


Have read about white lump sugar being given to ath- 
letes to promote energy and endurance. Do you consider 
that sugar eaten in this way has a food-value as a body- 
builder? H. F. S., Mass. 

Certainly not. Sugar is not a tissue-builder in 
any sense. It is to the body as coal to the engine, 
and when an undue amount of energy is to be 
expended, it has been deemed logical to put in an 
extra amount of sugar, just as you would shovel coal 
into the fire-box if the train is to put on extra speed. 
It keeps the body from consuming itself under the 
pressure, and protects tissue in that way. Sugar 
has this advantage over most foods: it quickly 
enters the blood and supplies increased energy, 
which the athlete “wants when he wants it.”’ 


MINERAL OILS AS LAXATIVES 

Do you believe that the mineral oils now being exploited 
have any merit in combating constipation, and if so, do 
they contain anything that would injurious to one’s 
system? S. F. H., Mass. 

We do believe that these oils, which are not ab- 
sorbed at all by the body, have the value of acting 
as a mechanical lubricant of the lower intestine, and 
to this extent are helpful in combating constipation. 
If properly purified they are entirely free from objec- 
tionable ingredients; the only danger is that they 
might coat the food particles with an indigestible 
film, and so delay digestion. This danger is partly 
avoided by taking the oil before retiring, or two 
hours before or after eating. The food oils, such as 
olive-oil, because of their ready absorption by the 
body, are not nearly so effective in this direction 
unless taken in very large quantities. It must not be 
forgotten that all cases of constipation will not yield 
to this simple treatment. Lately some doubt has 
arisen concerning the inertness of this oil. If later 
investigations should prove it to be harmful, 
my views regarding its use would be changed. 





ToEverySummer ItsSportsClothes _ 


- Country Clothes Blaze Out as the Brightest Spot in Fashions - 
—Skirts May Be Plain or Striped; Coats Are So Popular 
They Serve as Waists; and Hats Are Larger, Largest 


eo is not 
only an 
Page set 
sports, but a sea- 
son of sports 
clothes. They 
blaze out as the 
brightest spot in 
the fashions. 
Though delight- 
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fully simple, they 
are of infinite variety and color, and the 
woman who has felt that tailored clothes 
are too severe for her, enthusiastically 
adopts the sports clothes of this season, 
whether or not she may happen to indulge 
in sports. There is a distinct tendency to 
replace the waist and skirt costume by 
sweater-like models such as those sketched 
on this and the following page. 

Pongee, tussur-silk, and even crépe de 

Chine are used, as well as the more practical 
linen, cotton poplin, and a new striped 
crépe. This season all these materials 
are to be found in gay solid colors, as well 
as in white striped in a single color or in 
a combination of colors. It is well to use the 
bright colors while we may, as there is 
perpetual unrest as to whether or not the 
dyes will be available. But, notwithstand- 
ing this great bugaboo, this season is one 
of vivid colors. Not only are they to be 
found in washable materials, but in the 
jersey cloth suits of solid color, which are 
worn in French blue, rose, green, and flame 
color. Such suits, of course, are particularly 
pretty for the country, but will be found 
serviceable in the smaller cities, and will 
even do duty for the occasional trip to town 
from the suburbs. 
_ A marked tendency which is attractive 
is the use of striped or checked linen skirts 
with plain-colored Jersey or linen coats; or 
a striped poplin skirt may be worn with a 
sweater of solid color. As a rule, the dom- 
inating color is repeated in the trimming of 
the hat, either on the crown, or as the facing 
of the under brim. 

Hats of this informal character are large 


A costume of imported French linen with 
asweater-like coat to match the stripes 
between the plaits on the skirt. In rose, 
blue, lavender, or pink with white; $19.75 


simple affairs symbolic of youth. Leghorn, 
peanit straw, and a loose, basket-like weave 
of straw are preferable, with the under brim 
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“Sunburst” is the name of the navy 
blue leghorn hat above, with high crown 
of Chinese linen embroidered in red, 
blue, and green worsteds. The suit of white 
pussy-willow silk is circled with yellow- 
edged broad blue bands. Suit from 
Bonwit Teller & Co.; hat from Ogilvie 


The tennis enthusiast will welcome a 
linen coat costume worn without a waist, 
as the coat does not “pull up” at the 
waist-line. The costume buttons down 
the front. In white, Copenhagen blue, 
chamois, violet, green, or jasper linen; $15. 
Black and white rep and hemp ‘hat, $8 
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possibly faced with hemp in a contrasting 
color.. But it is the crown, as a rule, which 
is the center of decoration, and a number of 
pretty models are sketched on the following 
pages, which, in some instances, have decora- 
tive splashes of color to emphasize the 
crown. A pretty idéa is to cut from cre- 
tonne a parrot or some gay bird of plumage, 
and appliqué it around the crown of the 
hat. Another decorative note is to stencil 
a flower-basket, a highly colored bird, or 
some conventional flower design on a hat 
of peanit straw, and bind the edges with 
ribbon of a harmonizing color. Smaller 
hats are to be found in solid colors, with 
no other ornament than a band of ribbon, 
and possibly a brim-binding. 

Summer frocks for afternoon wear can be 
charmingly made of dimity, figured or 





striped in delicate colors. They are also 
lovely of net braided in narrow soutache, 
or of the ever delightful Georgette crépe in 
white, flesh color, yellow, blue, or rose. In 
type, such frocks are always simple. 

The waists, as a rule, are in surplice 
fashion, or possibly open over a vest. The 
V-neck is still used, but a new note is given 
in the oval neck with a collar standing away 
from it. Sleeves are full of vagaries, but, 
as a rule, show moderate fulness at the top 
and considerably more at the elbow. The 
main thing about the skirts is that they are 
full, and a favorite form of attaining this 
fulness is by ruffles, or double or triple skirts. 

Patterns will be furnished for 25 cents 
for each waist, short coat, or skirt; 50 cents 
for each long coat, or dress; and ro cents 
for each child’s garment illustrated. 


The waist of the crisp frock above is 
pink-dotted lawn with a flyaway girdle 
of plain pink to match the billowy lower 
part of the skirt. A crin hat, chartreuse 
in color, is crowned with black velvet, 
and all beflowered: Frock from Bonwit 
Teller & Co.; hat from Estelle Mershon 


Picturesque as you please, yet simple 
enough for the most conservative is the 
suit at the left. The most of it is gray 
tussur-silk, and the rest of it is green 
and black stripes running first one way 
and then the other. The hat is oyster- 
white beneath and tan and green on top 
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A FEW THINGS ADDED 
TO LAST YEAR’S PARA- 
SOLS RANK THEM WITH 
THIS YEAR’S MODES 


She put blue ribbons on 
the plain linen parasol of 
last year, and you can do 
the same. The cretonné. 
crowned milan straw hat,” 
and basket to match, are 
from Estelle Mershon 


If you want a parasol 
to match a fluffy frock 
like that at the lower 
left, and your last year’s 
parasol is plain silk, just 
frill it with ruffles of del- 
icately colored batiste 


She who wishes to 
freshen the silk and lace 
parasol of last summer 
may copy the model 
below. Loops of rib- 
bon over the lace make 
an old parasol new 





parasol 
fy frock 
e lower 
st year’s 
silk, just 
s of del- 
batiste 


As gay and colorful as the 
country itself is this pic- 
turesque sports hat. The 
crown and upper brim 
are covered with challie, 
its pattern a splashing 
riot of chartreuse, orange, 
green, and blue. Sports 
hats from Ogilvie 


A pretty frock to prove 
simplicity its own adornment 
is a blue checked dimity 
dress with white organdy 
vest and sleeves. The hat of 
tose crin and taffeta is from 
Estelle Mershon, the frock 
from Bonwit Teller & Co. 


A FROCK SMART 
AS IT IS PRETTY; 
HATS AS PICTUR- 
ESQUE AS SMART 


Almost as protectingly big 
as a parasol is a hat of white 
peanit straw. To empha- 
size further its relation to a 
sunshade, the crown is 
decorated with parasols in 
miniature — gay worsteds 
appliquéd on the straw 





UNUSUAL VALUES IN 
BATHING-SUITS SEEN 
BY THE GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING SHOPPER 


Particularly excellent value 
is represented in the bath- 
ing-suit at the right. . The 
material is a good quality 
of mohair, and in its trim- 
ness and becomingness to 
the figure the design rivals 
that of much more expen- 
sive suits. . The collar and 
cuffs are of black and white 
mercerized poplin. - Price 
$4.50, with one-piece jersey 
combination... Black and 
white rubberized hat, $1.65 


Irani res secant shaneaponephea etna 


The swimmer will welcome the 
very practical swimming suit 
of black wool jersey and rose 
mercerized silk at the right. 
The skirt is slashed a little at 
the sides and the bloomers are 
attached to the waist, $7.50 


Because of its. slimness and 
comfort, too, the long-waisted 
suit like that at the left is more 
popular this season than ever. 
This one is black satin banded 
with white taffeta. With silk 
bloomers on a cambric waist, $20 


Goop HovusEKEEPING will be 
glad to buy for you on receipt of 
check or money-order any article 
with its price beneath it, illus- 
traied in the Fashion Department, 
or to furnish addresses of shops at 
which articles may be purchased 





SUITS FOR THE WOMAN 
WHO DEMANDS THE MAX- 
IMUM OF SMARTNESS, 
ECONOMY, AND COMFORT 


She whose taste is conservative but €x- 
acting will find in the well-made model at 
the left a suit she will wear with~satis- 
faction to the most fashionable beach: 
The material is blue taffeta with self- 
toned satin dots, and the girdle and 
bandings are plain blue taffeta.. With 


one-piece jersey combination, $17.50 


Goop HouUSEKEEPING will buy 
for you on receipt of check 
or money-order any article 
shown with price beneath i 


Smart enough for the most sophisticated bathing- 
beach is the taffeta suit above. The top collar is 
embroidered white batiste, the buttons. brass, the 
material navy blue self-plaid, the trimming blue 
satin. With silk bloomers on cambric waist, $35 


Seldom a reasonable price buys so pretty a suit as 
that at the left of black taffeta and white ribbons. 
It slips on over the head, and has. a smart 
hip drapery. With one-piece jersey combination, 
$10. Green and white rubberized silk hat, $1.45 
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Representative of the most advanced styles 
of the summer, yet simple enough to wear 
at any informal party is the Lanvin dress 
above. It is French blue net over French 
blue silk, with plaited blue ribbons edged 
with silver thread for trimming. Such a 
frock would be just as smart of organdy 
and lace, or of Georgette crépe and ribbon 


The cleverness of Premet, its French de- 
signer, has given the white taffeta frock at 
the right just the degree of originality which 
conforms to good taste. The sleeves are em- 
broidered in violet and maize silk, the soft 
draped collar is a trimming in itself, and the 
crisp tunic of white tulle splashes out to 
give the fashionable fulness at the hips 
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MODELS WHICH REPRESENT 
THE MOST ADVANCED MODES, 
YET PROVE THAT SMARTNESS 
NEED NOT BE ECCENTRIC 





FROCKS WHICH SOLVE THE 
PROBLEMS OF COLOR AND FUL-_ 
NESS, AND HATS WHICH SOLVE 
THAT OF DEFYING THE SUN 


Cupped down so the rays of the 
sun slant right off the brim is 
the big mushroom hat below. 
Crown, brim, and all, except the 
droopy tulle ruche and a knot of 
pink roses; are made of blue 
taffeta: From E. H. Fielding & Co. 


As the sun has grown hotter, hats 
have grown wider, until many of 
the smartest have a breadth of brim 
like that of the one above. The 
puffy crown is black net, and 
nodding black ostrich-tips are 
tacked close against it. The 
transparent brim is _ horsehair 
braid. From Katherine Gandy 


Most adaptable of designs for sum- 
mery materials is the white Geor- 
gette crépe frock sketched above. It 
has the plainest of bodices with a 
soft collar. Bretelles and sash of 
coral satin lift the dress out of the 
commonplace, and add the bravery 
of color. From J. M. Gidding & Co. 


One way to achieve fulness of skirt 
is shown in a striped Georgette 
crépe frock. The organdy collar, 
which in real life lies nearly flat, is 
a way Premet has of leading 
fashion from the high to the low 
collar. The sash of coral and blue 
silk brings in a splash of color 





FOR THE. AWKWARD AGE 
WHEN STRAIGHTNESS OF 
FIGURE IS JUST GRADU- 
ATING INTO ROUNDNESS 


Especially kind to the slim girlish 
figure which is just at the awkward age 
of..-gradwating from straightness to 
roundness is the fashion of the hoop. 
In the Lanvin frock of white organdy 
below, the reed at the hip is so supple 
no one knows it is there; it merely 
gives the effect of a prettily puffy skirt. 
The motifs of soutache which trim the 
frock may be replaced by lace. The 
white hemp hat is abloom with flowers 
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Long-waistedness is a 
thing much to be desired 
at the ages of twelve to 
fifteen, and the trim 
little’ morning frock 
above is a worthy ally 
in this cause. It is of 
green linen with a bebut- 
toned guimpe and pip- 
ings almost everywhere 
of white lawn. The 
insets on the cuffs 
are of linen, and the 
broad belt may be of 
black patent leather or 
in a color to match the 
linen. This and the frock 
sketched at the right are 
shown by Stickney 


Striped blazers or 
Norfolk coats are worn 
by the younger genera- 
tion this season with a 
plain skirt. A loosely 
belted blazer coat, like 
that sketched above, 
which softens the child- 
ish figure, may be made 
of striped linen, jersey 
cloth, or awning cloth, 
and worn with a gath- 
ered skirt of plain-col- 
ored linen or gingham. 
A straight sailor hat 
with a band to match the 
colors in the coat, and 
flat-heeled canvas shoes 
complete the picture 
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Uncommon Ways of Cooking 


Common Vegetables 
By Florence Spring 


nounced my neighbor as we cosily 

darned stockings together one rainy 
day, “and yet. we must eat common vege- 
tables a good part of the time.” 

“Not of necessity,” I replied. “Don’t 
you know enough ways of cooking even 
summer squash and carrots to make them 
seem different?” 

“T’m afraid not,” was the reply. “I know 
I get into ruts, and the vegetable ruts are 
the deepest, for I don’t really know. the ways 
of getting out of them; I should be only too 
thankful to learn.” 

‘Well, supposing I tell you a few different 
rules for cooking the common vegetables.” 

Neighbor Bartlett seemed pleased with 
the idea, and we settled ourselves for a 
comfortable symposium. 

“As for summer squashes,” I began, 
“very few people prepare them as I like 
them, even in the common fashion.~ I boil 
them until tender, tip them out into’ a 
colander in which is laid a square of cheese- 
cloth, gather the ends of .the cheese-cloth 
together, and mash the squash thoroughly 
so that a good deal of the water is drained 
out. Then tip the squash out of the cloth 
back into the kettle. Be sure that it is 
mashed smoothly; season with salt, pepper, 


in UMMER squashes and carrots and 
all the rest are so stupid,” an- 


a generous lump of butter, and a bit of 
sugar—don’t forget that. Let it get hot 
again before serving.” 

“T never heard of putting sugar in,” said 
Neighbor Bartlett. 

“Then you’ve a new thing to live for,” I 
replied, “and if you haven’t put sugar in 
this, perhaps you don’t know that it is 
a very great improvement added to any 
and every vegetable—not enough to be 
sweetish, but enough to take off that taste- 
less taste! Always add sugar to every kind 
of squash, peas, turnips, and evén beets and 
corn if it is served cut from the cob and 
warmed up in milk, cream, or tomatoes. 

“But to go back to summer squash; did 
you ever cook it like eggplant? Just cut one 
into slices about one-third of an inch thick, 
dip each slice first into beaten egg, to which 
two or three tablespoonfuls of cold water 
have been added, and then into fine bread- 
crums, and brown slowly in a frying-pan in 
pork-fat or any good‘ drippings. Be sure 
that it is tender before taking up. This 
tastes much like eggplant and is fully as 
delicious. It may serve as the main dish 
for lunch or supper, as it is very hearty. 
And little bits of summer squash are deli- 
cious in any thick soup like barley broth. 

“Then summer squash may be cut into 
inch cubes, boiled till tender, and served 
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796 Uncommon Ways of Cooking Common Vegetables 


with melted butter, salt, and pepper, or a 
cream sauce. It is very nice done in this 
simple way, or it may be mashed in the 
cheese-cloth square, drained, seasoned, and 
scalloped with grated cheese over the top.” 

“I’m perfectly delighted,” said Neighbor 
Bartlett. “Do go on!” 

“Well, let’s take beets next. First, I 
always thin beets in my garden by pulling 
the little ones out here and there when about 
the size of English walnuts, or smaller, and 
serve them whole with a little melted butter, 
salt, and pepper.. When they are good-sized, 
I use them freely, of course, in the usual 
way, and also I take the largest, boil them 
until tender, hollow. out with a teaspoon, 
and fill with peas, or some diced vegetable— 
carrots, turnips, or creamed potatoes. Fill 
them just before serving so that the beet- 
juice will not redden the contents too much. 
Any of the above combinations chilled make 
a delicious salad served on lettuce-hearts or 
shredded lettuce. Finely chopped, ‘latticed’ 
or ‘shoe-stringed’ in the handy little vege- 
table shredders, beets make a wonderful 
salad all by themselves, if chilled and served 
in lettuce-cups. 

“Carrots are very nice diced, boiled 
tender, and served with peas which have 
been previously boiled. Add butter, pepper, 
salt, and the essential pinch of sugar, and 
serve very hot. These make a pretty gar- 
nish for any hot meat served on a platter, 
such as steak, chops, fricassee, and so forth. 
Another very nice way of preparing them is 
to slice boiled carrots thin, and then let 
them simmer for ten minutes in two table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter, a half teaspoon- 
ful of sugar, and salt and white pepper to 
taste. Tip out ona very hot dish. Both the 


as 





Tomatoes Stuffed with Shrimps—Tested and Approved Recipe on page 798 


tiny whole ones, and the larger ones diced, 

sliced, or ‘latticed,’ are very delicate pre- 

pared with a cream sauce. I also think . 
carrots are the very nicest of all vegetables 

to use in casseroles. 

“Do you raise Swiss chard? It is one of 
our standbys. We boil the white part alone, 
cut into three-inch lengths the size of a 
lead-pencil, and serve it with melted butter, 
Hollandaise, or cream sauce, plain or on 
toast. The same-sized pieces cooked and 
chilled make a very nice salad. Arrange 
them in little bundles enclosed in a ring of 
beets, or green or red pepper, and serve 
on lettuce, with a French or mayonnaise 
dressing. 

“Peppers I stuff with almost everything 
—besides the conventional cook-book mate- 
rials. Even hash becomes quite an impres- 
sive dish when put into halves of sweet 
green peppers and browned nicely in the 
oven! I scald the peppers in boiling water 
two or three minutes before filling. They 
are delicious stuffed with a mixture of nicely 
seasoned corn and tomatoes, or any kind 
of cold meat or fish mixed with a nice 
tomato sauce. 

“Green corn can hardly be bettered by 
any out-of-the-ordinary method, but let me 
give you a rule for a ‘corn pudding’ that I 
got ‘down South’ from an old colored cook. 
Cut raw corn from six ears, first cutting 
down the middle of each row; add two well- 
beaten eggs and half a pint of hot milk in 
which has been melted a good-sized piece 
of butter. Beat the whole well, add two 
teaspoonfuls of sugar and a little salt; bake 
in a deep buttered dish about three-quarters 
of an hour in a good oven. 

“Left-over corn—another Southern recipe 






Florence Spring 


—we think is delicious 
warmed up in stewed 
tomato. You may add 
a bit of minced green 
pepper if you like—I 
do! Season the stewed 
tomato with pepper 
and salt, sweeten to 
taste, and add two 
cloves and a little 
minced onion while 
cooking.. Also add a 
good lump of butter. 
Use enough of this 
tomato to moisten the 
corn thoroughly. This 
is entirely suitable for 
a main dish for lunch 
or supper, especially if 
put into a buttered 
dish, covered with 
buttered crums, and 
browned in the oven. 

“Dishes made of 
sweet corn are very often spoiled by the 
corn being cut off the cob wrongly. This 
is of the first importance, and makes the 
essential difference between a very fine dish 
and a very poor one. This point can not be 
too strongly emphasized. Take a sharp 
knife and score down the middle of each 
row; then shave off the tips of the kernels; 
then with the back of the knife press out 
all the rest of the pulp and ‘milk.’ In this 
way not a particle of the dry, unpleasant 
hulls is retained, and the result is a sweet, 
tender, moist dish of real corn. I also 
use cut-off corn, both cooked and raw, in 
omelets. Add the corn to any good omelet 
after it is ready to turn into the frying- 
pan; to my mind, this makes one of the 
very best of all omelets. 

‘We mustn’t forget string-beans, which 
may be varied in lots of different little ways. 
Pick them very small, and serve whole in a 
nice cream sauce; when a little larger they 
may be shredded—a handful at a time—into 
tiny diamonds or oblongs, or cut lengthwise 
into matches. Turn a cupful of cream in- 
stead of butter over them just before taking 
up. Another very delicious way of varying 
them is to drain off the water half an hour 
before dinner, and add to them half a dozen 
tomatoes cut up fine, a small shredded 
onion, a tablespoonful of sugar, and salt 
and pepper to taste. Let all simmer until 
serving-time—and then add a generous 


Curried Eggs in a New Style Earthenware Chafing-dish—Tested 
and Approved Recipe on page 798 


lump of butter. By the way, always 
conserve all your extra beans for winter 
use by cutting in pieces of the usual size 
and putting them into stone crocks with 
alternate layers of salt. They will keep 
perfectly. Soak overnight before using. 
““When we come to tomatoes, there are 
so many unusual ways of preparing them 
that I hardly know where to begin, but I 
shall give you just a few. When making 
common stewed or scalloped tomatoes, 
always add a slice of onion and a clove 
or two. You will find it makes all the 
difference in the world in the taste. We 
slice both ripe and green ones into half- 
inch slices without peeling, dip them in 
flour, brown them in butter, then lay 
them on a hot platter, and surround them 
with a sauce made by pouring a cupful 
of milk or thin cream into the frying-pan, 
first shaking in a heaping tablespoonful of 
flour and stirring until blended with the 
buttery juice. . Stir the sauce until smooth 
and rich, and season with pepper and salt. 
This may be served on toast as a main dish 
for lunch. But do not skin tomatoes for 
baking or stuffing. Raw tomatoes, with the 
pulp removed and then chilled, make the best 
of salads when filled with almost any diced 
vegetable. For lunch or supper the cavity 
may be filled with a stuffed or plain boiled 
egg. Setonalettuce-leaf or two, and pourover 
a spoonful of mayonnaise or French dressing. 


Mrs. Allen will be glad to answer questions concerning any_one or all of the ‘‘Three Meals a Day,” to furnish special 


menus, or give other assistance to any reader. 


Write to her, enclosing a stamp for her reply. 
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Tested and Approved Recipes 


Tested for Good Housekeeping by Ida Cogswell Bailey Allen 


Recipes for this department may be submitted by any reader of Good Housekeeping. Two quali- 
fications are essential: the formulas should be for out-of-the-ordinary dishes or unusual food-combi- 
nations and must never have appeared in a cook-book or another magazine. The recipes, before 
being printed, will be tested by Mrs. Allen and standardized for six people. Proofs will then be sent 
to the author for correction or approval. At least one dollar is paid for every recipe accepted. If the 
return of unavailable manuscripts is desired, sufficient postage for that purpose must be enclosed. 


All measurements are level, standard half-pint 
measuring-cups, tablespoons, and teaspoons being 
used. Sixteen level tablespoonfuls equal a half-pint. 
Quantities are sufficient for six people unless other- 
wise stated. Flour is sifted once before measuring. 


Combination Rarebit 
34 cupful grated cheese 1 cupful milk 
4% pound spaghetti, cooked 34 teaspoonful salt 
tender ¥% teas ful pepper 
1 cupful minced, boiled, or 4 cupful dry bread-crums 
fried ham mixed with 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 2 tablespoonfuls butter or 
2 tablespoonfuls flour melted ham-fat 
Butter a casserole. Melt the butter in a sauce- 
pan, gradually add the flour and seasonings, and 
then the milk and cheese, allowing the latter to 
melt. Put a layer of the spaghetti in the casserole, 
sprinkle over a little of the ham and then some of 
the sauce. Continue in this way tili all is used, 
top with the crums, and bake fifteen minutes in 
a hot oven. The proportions of ham, spaghetti, 
and cheese may be varied as may seem advisable 
if left-overs are being utilized. 
Mrs. G. H. Shelhamer, Hamilton, Mont. 


Cabbage Omelet 

2 

Satara goetgzeeat vee 
2 well-beaten eggs Salt and pepper to taste 

Heat the cabbage in the butter and cream; add 
seasonings and the eggs well beaten. Pour into a 
warm omelet-pan containing a tablespoonful of 
melted butter, and cook till delicately browned on 
the under side. Set in the oven long enough to 
cook the top, fold, and turn on a hot platter. The 
Ten-Minute Cabbage in the Tested and Approved 
list for October, 1915, is especiaily good used in this 
way. Mrs. Alia Booth Dunn, Cody, Wyoming. 


Tomatoes Stuffed with Shrimps 


6 medium-sized tomatoes 1% green pepper, minced 
1 can of shrimps halved 4 teaspoonful salt 
44 teaspoonful minced Few grains paprika 

onion 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
2 slices bread, crummed Dry buttered bread-crums 

\% teaspoonful minced parsley 

Cut off the tops of the tomatoes, and scoop out 
the centers. Add the other ingredients, except the 
shrimps, and fry for a few moments in the butter; 
then add the shrimps. Fill tomatoes with the mix- 
ture, dust the tops with the buttered crums, and 
bake twenty minutes in a moderate oven. 


Mrs. Joseph Barr, 68 Northern Ave., N. Y. City. 
Pimiento and Cheese Entrée 


6 canned pimientoes Pimiento liquor 
Sharp grated cheese, about 6 round slices of toasted 

I cupful bread 

Salt the insides of the pimientoes, and fill with 
the cheese; then salt the outside, lay the pimientoes 
on the toast, and place in a pan. Pour the pimiento 
liquor into the pan, and bake in a hot oven just 
long enough to melt the cheese. 

C. C. Vossler, 1407 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Curried Eggs 
a curry-pow- 
er 

2 tablespoonfuls butter 1% cupfuls boiled rice 
1 cupful milk Few grains each pepper and 
\% teaspoonful salt paprika 

Make a sauce of the butter, flour, seasonings, and 
milk. Bring to boiling-point, and add the eggs 
quartered. Arrange a border of rice around the 
platter, and pour the egg mixture in the center. To 
prepare this in the chafing-dish, make the sauce in 
the blazer, add the rice, put the quartered eggs on 
top, and let all stand to become hot. 

Mrs. H. W. King, 12 Cedar Court, Flushing, N.Y. 


Strawberry Rice 

2 cupfuls crushed strawber- ¥% teaspoonful salt 

ries $ 1 cupful powdered sugar 
34 cupful uncoated rice 4 tablespoonfuls butter 
Juice 4% lemon I egg-white, beaten stiff 

Boil the rice, seasoned with the salt and lemon, 
in two quarts of water. Drain in a colander, and 
set in the oven a few minutes to dry out. In the 
meantime cream together the sugar and butter 
until fluffy, beat in the strawberries, and then add 
the egg-white. Whip hard, and serve on the hot rice. 
Mrs. Ivy Henderson, 68 Northern Avenue, New York City. 


Different Tomato Salad 
6 medium-sized tomatoes 2 tablespoonfuls chopped 
I cupful heavy sour cream parsley 
¥% cupful powdered sugar ¥ cupful grated horseradish 
44 cupful vinegar Lettuce or watercress 
4% teaspoonful salt Parsley-sprigs 
Few grains cayenne pepper 
Remove the skins from the tomatoes, and cut 
them in quarters to within an inch of the stem-end. 
Chill them well. Beat the cream stiff, add the 
sugar, vinegar, salt, cayenne, parsley, and horse- 
radish. The mixture should be quite stiff. Place 
the tomatoes on nests of lettuce-leaves, fill the 
centers with the sour-cream dressing, and garnish 
the top of each with a sprig of parsley. If desired 
a “different” dressing may be made as follows: 
¥% cupful heavy sour cream, 1 teaspoonful minced pars- 
pes ey Q ley 
1 cupful mayonnaise dress- % cupful coarsely chopped 
ing walnuts 
4 cupful grated horseradish 
Combine in order given. 
Mrs. Laurence B. Hawes, Hawesacres, Tunkhannock, Pa. 


6 hard-boiled eggs 
2 tablespoonfuls flour 


Raisin and Nut Bread 


3 cupful halved raisins 3% cupful sugar 
cupful coarsely chopped I teaspoonful salt 

walnuts 2 eggs 

2 cupfuls milk 

4 teaspoonfuls baking-powder 

Mix together the dry ingredients, and sift four 
times. Add the nuts and raisins, mixing them well 
with the flour; then beat the eggs, combine them 
with the milk, and pour into the flour mixture. 
Put in a large, well-oiled bread tin, let stand twenty 
minutes, and bake for fifty minutes in a moderate 
oven at 375° F. 

Mrs. Marcella M. Todd, 57 Cornell Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 


4 cupfuls flour 











Italian Fried Codfish 


2 pounds codfish steak (cut Salt and 

\y inch thick) 2 tablespoontuls finely 
2 eges minced ey 
Dry bread-crums Juice of a large lemon 


Beat the eggs slightly, add a little salt and 
pepper, and dip in the fish; then dust it thickly with 
the bread-crums. Put enough olive-oil or other 
frying-fat in a frying-pan barely to cover the bot- 
tom, and fry the fish rapidly on one side and then 
on the other, and then very slowly for about twenty 
minutes. When it is done, dust on a little additional 
salt and pepper and the parsley, and pour on the 
lemon-juice. Let boil a minute, and serve. 

Mrs. Angelo Bassetta, 128 W. goth St., New York City. 


A Good Inexpensive Cake 
1 cupful sugar \% cupful water 
I egg 14 teaspoonful vanilla, or 
5 tablespoonfuls butter other flavoring 
1% canted flour Few grains salt 
2 teaspoonfuls baking-powder 

Beat the butter to a cream, add the sugar grad- 
ually and then the egg-yolk unbeaten. Mix to- 
gether the flour and baking-powder, and add alter- 
nately with the water to the first mixture, beating 
very thoroughly, then stir in the egg-white whipped 
stiff, and beat again. Bake in a loaf for about forty- 
five minutes in a moderate oven at about 375° F. 
If carefully made as directed this cake will be of 
very fine texture. 

Mrs. Dora Underwood, 1765 Olive Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Squatters’ Hash 
1 large can deviled ham 
I onion, minced 
Cook and mash the potatoes, season as usual 
with salt, pepper, and butter, add the deviled ham 
and onion, form into flat cakes, dip in flour, and 
fry till golden brown. 


Mrs. Guy W. King, The Montgomery, N. Capitol and M 
St., Washington, D. C. 


6 Irish potatoes 


Lemon Meringue Pie (with milk) 


14 cupfuls milk 

I cupful sugar 

3 tablespoonfuls corn- 
starch 


2 eggs 
Juice 2 lemons 
Grated rind 1 lemon 
Few grains salt 
I pastry-shell 
Scald the milk, and thicken with the sugar and 
corn-starch thoroughly mixed. Combine the egg- 
yolks with two tablespoonfuls of the hot milk, and 
stir into the thickened mixture. Cook ten minutes, 
remove from the heat, add salt, and beat thoroughly. 
When cold add the Iemon-juice and rind, pour into 
the pastry-shell, and heap with a meringue made of 
the two egg-whites and a third-cupful of sugar. 
Brown for ten minutes in a slow oven. 
Mrs. Howard B. Rathbone, 39 Benactt Ave., N. Y. City. 


Cheese Rolls 
I small jar pimiento cheese 1% cupful finely chopped 
I tablespoonful butter nut-meats 


1 fresh-baked loaf of bread 


Slice the bread thin, and remove the crusts. 
Cream together the pimiento cheese and butter 
till very soft. Spread the slices with this, and sprin- 
kle sparingly with the nut-meats. Roll slices, secure 
each with a toothpick, place in a very hot oven, 
and warm-through. They may be served with salad, 
or at afternoon tea.. The pimiento butter and nuts 
combined make a good sandwich filling. 

Mrs. lan MacLaren, Roberts, Cal. 


Tested and Approved Recipes 


(Tested and Approved Recipes continued on page 802) 
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Standard Boiled Salad Dressing 
6 tablespoonfuls butter 1 teaspoonful salt 
blespoonfuls ff teaspoonful paprika 
pace as rn a ful mustard 
gar I cw 
3 eggs, or 6 egg-yolks 36 captul boiling water 


Melt the butter in the top of a double boiler, and 
stir in the flour, mixing thoroughly. Then add the 
other ingredients in the order given, and stir over 
boiling water till well thickened. Beat the eggs 
or egg-yolks till very light, and turn the cooked 
mixture into them, beating constantly. Return to 
the double boiler, and cook for a few minutes, 
stirring up from the bottom. This makes about a 
pint of thick, rich-colored stock which will keep 
for weeks in a covered glass jar in a cool place. 
Thin as needed with sweet or sour, plain or whipped 
cream. 

Mrs. Arthur T. Hinckley, 548 5th St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Picnic Salmon Salad 

I can salmon, flaked 3 tablespoonfuls melted 
6 soda crackers, rolled butter 
3 largesourpickles, chopped Salt and pepper to taste 
3 hard-boiled eggs, chopped Cream dressing to 
I — celery diced, or moisten thoroughly 

celery-salt to taste Lettuce or watercress 

Mix the ingredients together in the order given, 
making the salad a little too moist, as the soda 
crackers will absorb the excess. Arrange on the 
salad green, and garnish with extra dressing, sliced 
lemon, and pimiento strips. 
Mrs. Arthur T. Hinckley, 548 5th St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Scrambled Rice and Bacon 


3 cupfuls cooked rice 3 eggs, beaten 
12 slices bacon Salt and pepper 


Fry or bake the bacon till crisp; pour off half the 
fat, and put the bacon aside in a warm place. Mix 
together the eggs and rice, and add salt-and pepper 
as needed. Pour into the hot bacon-fat left in the 
frying-pan, and scramble. Heap in a mound on a 
hot platter, and surround with the bacon. 

Mrs. R. H. Shaw, 155 Cyprus St., Providence, R. 1. 


Rich Cheese Cake 


Part I Part IT 
14 cupful butter 314 cupfuls pot or cottage 
¥ cupful sugar cheese 
1 cupful sugar 


I egg 
2 cupfuls flour : 5 eggs = 
1% teaspoonfuls baking- \{ cupful milk 


2 tablespoonfuls corn- 


powder 
Cold milk to make a dry starc 
dough, about 14 teaspoonful salt 


¥ pint heavy cream 

2 teaspoonfuls vanilla 

Prepare part one first. Cream together the butter 
and sugar, beat in the egg, and mix thoroughly. 
Stir in the flour and baking-powder mixed, adding 
just enough milk to moisten the dough. Line a 
large oiled pan with it, covering both sides and 
bottom. If sticky it can be patted into shape with 
the floured hand. Next prepare part two. Cream 
together the cheese and granulated sugar, thea beat 
in the egg-yolks one at a time, add the milk, corn- 
starch, and salt, and fold in the egg-whites whipped 
stiff. Beat the cream till stiff, and fold into the 
mixture with the vanilla. Pour into a pan with 
removable sides. It should reach to the top of 
the dough. Bake in a moderate oven, for an hour, 
starting at 375° F. and then decreasing the heat 
until the center is firm and the top brown. Dust 
with powdered sugar, and loosen the sides of the 
pan. Mrs. S. J. Kasindorf, 1329 51st St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


14 scant cupful 









The bridal table set for the ice course, with frappé glasses and saucers of Swedish rock crystal on 
the china dessert plates. Although an elaborate cloth like this may be used, a much plainer 
cloth is quite as smart. If candles are used with such a table, they should be unshaded 


Feasting the Wedding Guests 


ALK of the sil- 
ver and gold 
and cakes and 
fine linens 

which go with the wed- 
ding breakfast brings up 
visions of great bills at 
the bakers and the can- 
dlestick-makers, if not 
at the butchers, and it is 
true that the new sim- 


By Gabrielle Rosiere 


WEDDING BREAKFAST FOR FIFTY GUESTS, 
$150 


Consommé 
Sweetbread Crépe Mushroom Sauce 
Fruit Salad Assorted Sandwiches 
Prepgs or Ice-Cream Sweet Wafers 
‘ancy Cakes Bonbons Coffee 


WEDDING BREAKFAST FOR FORTY GUESTS, 


$50 
Iced Bouillon Saltines 
Jellied Meats in Mold 
Sandwiches 
Cakes 


Nuts 


Fru 


es le I F 

meapple Ice or Fra 
Bride's Cie 

Coffee 


Bonbons 
Bride's Cake in Bell Cases 
Fruit Punch 


expenses, with only the 
best shops and cater- 
ers to be patronized. Of 
this amount, one hun- 
dred dollars is allowed 
for the food, and the re- 
maining fifty dollars for 
accessories and service. 
The photograph on 
this page shows a bride’s 
table appropriately ar- 


plicity of wedding cele- 
brations is no bar to 
spending as much money as one chooses. 
However, this same simplicity does make it 
possible to have a smart wedding breakfast 
at a surprisingly reasonable expenditure. 

A wedding breakfast is the smartest form 
of wedding entertaining. The breakfast 
may take place at any hour from 11.30 to 
1.30; the rule is that it follows a noon wed- 
ding. After 1.30 the entertainment takes 
on the air of a reception, at which a colla- 
tion is served, or a buffet supper. A simple 
but charmingly appointed wedding break- 
fast may be served to fifty guests for one 
hundred and fifty dollars. This amount 
provides for the cost of the viands, favors, 
decorations, service, and any other usual 
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ranged for either a wed- 
ding breakfast or supper; 
the bridal party only is to be seated. The 
other guests are to be served from a buffet, 
or are to be seated at small tables arranged 
for four each. With an oval or long table, 
a long cloth is used which hangs very deep 
on the sides; on the oval table the corners 
of the cloth almost touch the floor. If 
a small square or round table is used, the 
cloth must come to the table edge; if a 
large table, either round or square, is used, 
the cloth should hang twelve or more inches 
over the edge. In any case, the table used 
at any formal affair must be completely 
covered by the cloth. The table-cloth on 
the tables photographed with this article 
has filet lace insets and Italian cutwork in 





Gabrielle Rosiere 


a rather elaborate design; however, the 
cloth may be of fine linen with a lace border 
and a simple cutwork design. Should 
there be a fold in the table-cloth, it must 
follow the line of the table center, but today 
the large beautiful covers and center- 
pieces are rolled and not creased anywhere. 

In laying the covers, twenty-four to 
thirty inches should be allowed between 
plates, if possible. The plates should be 
set an inch from the edge, and the silver 
should be placed in the order in which it is 
to be used, commencing at the outside and 
using toward the plate. The knife is. placed 
a half-inch from the table edge, with the 
cutting edge toward the plate, and the 
spoon, with the bowl facing up, at the right 
of the knife. The water-glass is placed at the 
point of the knife, and the wine-glass, which 
may be used for charged water, is placed at 
the right. If a second wine-glass is used, it 
should be placed in front of the space be- 
tween the first wine-glass and the water-glass. 
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The table shown on the opposite page 
is arranged for the simple: menu sug- 
gested here. The salad fork may be 
added at the left, or may -be brought in 
later with the salad and placed at the left. 

The color-scheme of the table just 
described is delicate pink combined with 
white and green. This coloring is carried 
out in all the floral decorations. 

The centerpiece is arranged in a low- 
spreading glass vase, and does not interfere 
with the vision of the other guests. Small 
silver baskets of flowers and other small 
silver souvenirs may be used as favors. 

No bride’s cake or other wedding-cake 
has been planned for this one-hundred-and- 
fifty-dollar breakfast, but the cake may be 
added for a small amount more. 

Because far too often the home wedding 
with its beautiful atmosphere of charm and 
happiness is foregone lest the expense prove 
too great, a wedding breakfast has been 

(Continued on page 804) 


For a breakfast where there are not many attendants the guests may be served from a table at which 
friends of the bride pour the coffee and serve the frappé. The baskets are for sandwiches, 
and the guests take their plates to be served with jellied chicken from another table 
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Mary Pickford’s Fried Chicken, Southern Style 


2 broiling chickens, about Flour 
1% pounds each ¥% cupful butter 
2 onions sliced 


; tlepoantule salt 4 tablespoonfuls flour 
¥% teaspoonful pepper : r ge heavy cream 
I pint mil 

Dress and quarter the chickens. Beat up the 
eggs, adding the salt and pepper. Dip the chicken 
first in this and then in the flour. Melt the butter, 
and when sizzling hot pop in the chicken, and 
let it brown well for a few minutes. Slice up an 
onion, and sprinkle it over the chicken. Then clap 
on the cover tight, and let simmer for one hour. 
When finished remove the chicken, and add to the 
pan in which it has been fried four tablespoonfuls 
of flour, the cream, and the milk. Let boil up, 
season well with pepper and salt, and either pour 
over the chicken or serve in a gravy bowl. 

Mary Pickford, N. Y. City. 


Maple-Nut Ice-Cream 


I cupful maple-sirup 3 eggs well beaten 
¥% cupful sugar 1 cupful finely chopped nut- 


2% cupfuls milk meats 
1% cupfuls heavy cream 


Mix thoroughly, and freeze in three parts of ice 
to one of salt. 
Mrs. George Cardinal, 211 Rusholme St., Davenport, lowa. 


Strawberry Cinnamon Filling 
I pint strawberries 4% cupful sugar 
I teaspoonful cinnamon 
Crush the strawberries and sugar together, add 
the cinnamon, and let stand in the sun for two or 
three hours. Use between the layers of chocolate 
cake. Mrs. E. H. Brownell, 515 W. 184th St., N. Y. City. 


Georgia Split Biscuit 


3 large Irish potatoes 2 eggs 
14 cupful butter I compressed yeast-cake 
4 cupful shortening 1 tablespoonful sugar 
2 cupfuls tepid milk 2 teaspoonfuls salt 
lour to make sponge and to knead, about 11 cupfuls 


Peel and boil the potatoes. until soft; mash fine 
while hot, add the shortening, and beat the eggs in 
separately. Then add the yeast dissolved in the 
milk and enough sifted bread-flour to make a sponge, 
about three cupfuls. Let rise till light, then add the 
salt and sugar and flour enough to knead the mix- 
ture to a satin-like dough. Let rise again till light, 
roll one-half inch thick, and cut into flat biscuits. 
Brush over the tops with melted butter, place them 
together in pairs, let rise again, and bake in a mod- 
erate oven at 375° F. This makes from four to 
five dozen biscuits. Mrs. Henry Wight, Sanford, Fla. 


Sand Kiichel 


2 cupfuls washed butter 12 hard-cooked egg-yolks 
2% cupfuls sifted brown Flour to make stiff enough 
sugar to roll 
* 2 teaspoonfuls cinnamon 


Beat the butter to a cream, add the egg-yolks 
mashed fine, and beat in the sugar and cinnamon. 
Work in flour to make a stiff dough, then cover and 
set aside for an hour or two, or overnight. Add 
more flour if necessary, roll one-quarter inch thick, 
cut into desired shapes, and brush over with a 
slightly beaten egg-white or -yolk mixed with a 
little water, sugar, and cinnamon. Sprinkle with 
chopped almonds if desired, or decorate each with 
a whole almond. Bake ina moderate oven. This 
will make from forty to fifty cookies, which may be 
kept for some time in a tightly closed tin box. 

Mrs. H. W. Heintselman, 51 Marden St., Auburn, R. I. 


Tested and Approved Recipes 


Rhubarb Peanut Jam 
I quart unpeeled rhubarb, Y{ teaspoonful cinnamon 
cut in half-inch pieces 4% cupful coarsely chopped 
I quart granulated sugar roasted peanuts 
2 apples, peeled and diced 
Heat together the rhubarb, sugar, apples, and 
cinnamon until a juice is formed. The fire should 
be very slow. Then cook a little more quickly, 
stirring often for ten minutes and skimming as 
necessary. Then add the peanuts and cook until 
when cool it forms a stiff jam, about fifteen minutes 
longer. Walnuts may be substituted for the peanuts. 
Edith L. Wagoner, 22214 Park Ave., Omaha, Neb. 


Hungarian Goulash 


3 teaspoonfuls salt 
3 pounds stew meat, prefer- 
ably beef 


1 dozen onions 
lg cupful butter 
Paprika to make hot (about 

34 teaspoonful) 

Chop the onions fine, and cook them in the butter 
till they are well-browned. Cut the meat in pieces, 
but do not dry it after washing, so that there will 
be enough moisture to make gravy. Add the salt 
and paprika, put all in a casserole, and cook very 
slowly for two and a half or three hours. 

Merced De Pina, 230 W. 70th St., N. Y. City. 


Corn-Flake Kisses 


1 cupful granulated sugar 
I teaspoonful vanilla 
I cupful coconut 
Beat the whites of the eggs till stiff and dry; 
gradually add the sugar, and beat continuously 
for two minutes, then add the other ingredients, 
stirring only long enough to mix thoroughly. Drop 
by teaspoonfuls on oiled paper, and bake in a very 
moderate oven. This recipe will make about two 
and a half dozen kisses. 
Mrs. Louise Sipfle, 318 S. 4th St., Pekin, Ill. 


2 cupfuls corn-flakes 
2 egg-whites 


Sweetbread Mousse 


3 egg-yolks, beaten light 


2 sweetbreads, or I pair i 
4 cupful cream, whipped 


\% cupful chopped English 

walnut-meats %4 teaspoonful salt 
1 tablespoonful gelatin &% teaspoonful cayenne pep- 
1% cupfuls sweetbread per 

liquor 

Clean the sweetbreads, and simmer till tender in 
slightly salted water. Remove from the liquor 
and strain it. There should be one and one-fourth 
cupfuls of liquor. Add the fourth-cupful to the 
gelatin; combine the egg-yolks, salt, cayenne, and 
the remaining liquor in a double-boiler top, and cook 
over hot water until the mixture coats a spoon. 
Add the gelatin, and just before the mixture begins 
to set add the nuts and whipped cream. Put the 
sweetbreads in a mold, pour over the mixture, and 
let stand in a cold place till solid. Slice and serve 
on lettuce-leaves with a garnish of mayonnaise and 
English walnut-meats. 

Clara E. Van Loon, 455 Murray Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Coffee Cream 
14 pint whipped sweetened 

cream 
Whole almonds and mara- 

schino cherries 

Slice the cakes, and place in a glass dish. Pour 
over them the coffee sweetened to taste, let stand 
fifteen minutes, pour over the custard, which should 
be flavored with vanilla, and let stand until serving- 
time. Garnish with the whipped cream, almonds, 
and cherries. Stale, plain, sponge or angel cake 
may be used in this way. 

Mrs. G. F. Clark, Vancouver, B. C. 


I cupful good coffee 
4 small sponge cup-cakes 
I pint boiled custard 





Tested and Approved Recipes 


Onions on Toast 


3 bunches youns onions Buttered toast 
hite or drawn butter sauce 


Prepare the onions as for table use. Boil in salted 
water till tender, arrange on toast like asparagus, 
and pour over the desired sauce. 

Mrs. M. C. Bramham, 354 Washington St., Oshkosh, Wis. 


Canned Strawberries, Uncooked Method 

Perfect strawberries Granulated sugar 
Use only ripe, perfect berries. Wash carefully, 

hull, and mash, Measure equal parts of berries 
and granulated sugar, and put in layers in a bowl 
or crock and let stand covered twenty-four hours 
in a cold place. Stir occasionally. Seal in steril- 
ized jars, being careful to fill the jars to running over. 
If carefully done these berries will keep indefinitely. 

Mrs. Martha S. Hejda, 6306 Paulina St., Chicego, Ill. 


Chicken en Ramekins 

1 cupful diced chicken | 2 canned pimientoes, diced 
1'4 cupfuls medium-thick Whole almonds 

white sauce . Buttered dry bread-crums 

Combine the sauce, chicken, and pimientoes, 
transfer to buttered ramekins, cover with the 
buttered crums, place an almond in the center of 
each, and brown in a hot oven. 


Miss Margaret Sherman, University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, N. M. 


Ginger Cream 
14 cupful minced, preserved 
ginger 
I tablespoonful granulated 
3 egg-yolks gelatin 
14 cupful ginger-sirup I pint heavy cream 
Scald the milk, beat together the sugar and egg- 
yolks, combine with milk, anc cook over hot water, 
like a custard, till the spoon is coated. Then add 
the gelatin, which has been soaked five minutes in 
cold water to cover, the ginger-sirup, and the ginger. 
Stir occasionally till this begins to thicken, and then 
fold in the cream whipped stiff. Pour into a mold 
to stiffen and chill. If desired, the mixture can 
be frozen as a parfait. In this case, use only a tea- 
spoonful of the gelatin, seal the mixture in a mold, 
and bury for four hours in equal parts of ice and salt. 
Mrs. Benjamin Reuben, 1947 B’way, N. Y. Cily. Room 505. 


14 cupful milk 
3 tablespoonfuls granulated 
sugar 


Fruit Cup 
Juice three oranges 
1 cupful canned pineapple- 

juice 

Juice three lemons 

Pour water over tea, let stand five minutes, then 
strain over the sugar; add lemon- and orange- 
juices, cool, and let ripen in a cool place for six hours. 
When ready to serve, add the pineapple-juice, pour 
over cracked ice in deep glasses, garnishing each 
serving with a small, old-fashioned, yellow rose or a 
sprig of mint. If desired, the cracked ice may be 
omitted, the punch being poured over raspberry- 
ice, or peach- or pineapple-sherbet instead. 

Mrs. Anna B. Whiting, 610 Gerard Ave., Marion, Ohio. 


Raspberry Vinegar 
Place red raspberries in a stone jar, cover with 

one pint of moderately strong vinegar to each pint 
of berries, and let stand overnight. Strain off the 
juice and to each pint add two cupfuls of sugar. 
Boil ten minutes and bottle while hot. Dilute 
with ice-water for serving. 

Miss A. L. Williams, Suffield, Conn. 


2 tablespoonfuls green tea 
2 quarts boiling water 
2 cupfuls sugar 
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Sour-Cream Omelet 

34 cupful sour cream I teaspoonful salt 
6 eggs ¥% teaspoonful pepper 

Separate the egg-whites and -yolks, add salt and 
pepper to the yolks, and beat thoroughly. Add the 
sour cream, and beat again. Whip the whites 
stiff, fold into the yolk mixture, and pour into an 
omelet-pan containing a tablespoonful of melted 
butter. Cook gently till browned on the bottom, 
and slip in the oven for a minute or two ‘o set the 
top. Fcld over and serve on a hot platter. 

Mrs. D. H. Rosenfeld, Woodbine, N. J. 


Luncheon Asparagus 


6 large slices buttered toast 


2 bunches asparagus 
Grated cheese 


3 tablespoonfuls melted 
butter 


Clean asparagus, cut off the tough ends, and tie 
tips in bundles. Sprinkle lightly with salt, and 
steam or boil till tender. Place on the toast, sprin- 
kle liberally with grated cheese, and set in a quick 
oven to melt the cheese. 

Mrs. Roger W. Tuttle, 161 Linden Si., New Hazen, Conn. 


Home-Made Maraschino Cherries 


Stone the desired number of cherries, then soak 
them for twenty-four hours in weak vinegar to make 
them firm. Drain, measure, and allow an equal 
amount of granulated sugar; mix thoroughly, and 
keep in a covered crock or deep earthenware dish 
for one week, stirring every day. Seal in glass jars 
and let stand at least a month before using. 

E. C. Matern, Franklin Grove, Ill. 


Purée of Pea-Pods 


Pods from two quarts of 1 teaspoonful sugar 
fresh peas 3 tablespoonfuls flour 
3 cupfuls milk 3 tablespoonfuls butter 
1 tablespoonful onion-juice I teaspoonful salt 
% teaspoonful pepper 


Chop the pods coarse and add five cupfuls of boil- 
ing water. Cook gently for an hour and a half and 
then rub through a strainer. There should be three 
cupfuls of the purée. Add milk and seasonings, let 
come to the scalding-point, and thicken with the 
creamed flour and butter. Let boil up once and serve. 

Eunice K. Armstead, 85 Cottage St., New Haven, Conn. 


Lamb-Chops with Peas 


Juice 124 lemon 
1 tablespoenful corn-starch 
1 teaspoonful salt 1 teaspoonful onion-juice if 
\% teaspoonful pepper desired 

Brown lamb-chops, add peas and seasonings and 
boiling water to cover. Boil till the peas are tender 
and the meat done, about thirty minutes; remove 
chops, and thicken the gravy with the corn-starch 
moistened in cold water. Add the lemon-juice, 
arrange chops on a plattcr, and pour peas around 
them. H. Shrewsbury, Lakewood, N. J. 


2 quarts fresh peas 
6 lamb-chops 


Spuds 4 |l’Asparagus 

1% cupfuls bits cooked as- I teaspoonful salt 

paragus 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
About 24% cupfuls sliced 2 tablespoonfuls flour 

cooked potatoes 1 cup asparaguseliquor 

4% teaspoonful pepper 

Butter a casserole and line with the potatoes; put 
in the asparagus and cover with a sauce made as 
follows: melt the butter, blend in the flour, mix in 
the seasonings, and add the asparagus-liquor gradu- 
ally, allowing it to boil up. Cover with a layer of 
potatoes, dot thickly with butter, and let stand a 
few minutes in a hot oven to become well heated 
throughout. Mrs. G. H. Shellhamer, Hamilton, Mont. 
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planned for forty guests at an expenditure 
not exceeding fifty dollars. 

A buffet arrangement for serving is 
easily and quickly managed, although one 
table may be set for the bridal party, and 
the other guests may be served from a 
buffet. The color-scheme selected for the 
fifty dollar breakfast must be a simple one, 
as, for instance, white, green, and silver. 
The lack of distinction so noticeable in many 
table arrangements arises from an abun- 
dance of decoration and too much variation 
in color. The smartest tables today are 
those set with absolute simplicity of detail. 

The table illustrated on page 801 is 
arranged for a buffet service for a home 
wedding where there are not many attend- 
ants, and where one friend serves the coffee 
and another the frappé. 

A bell of ice-cream placed on a small 
dessert plate with two tiny basket-shaped 
cakes is pretty with a table of this kind. 
The bell may have a base of sponge-cake 
with a solid jelly center. It is sprinkled 





with chopped pistachio nuts, colored green, 
and finished off with a circle of pink roses 
The little 


made of chopped rose-leaves. 


Piquant favors which can 
be made at home are min- 
iature bouquets of artifi- 
cial flowers with wee lace 
paper frills like those old- 
fashioned bouquets worn 
in the days of our great- 
grandmothers weddings 





cards, as shown at the left. or, as at the right, to supersede the usual heart- 
shaped boxes that carry bits of wedding-cake for friends to dream over 


Feasting the Wedding Guests 
























bell handle is of a strip of citron. Wed- 
ding-bells of ice-cream may have lady 
fingers applied to the sides and. topped off 
with a round green mint. A small cake 
may be tucked in at the base on one side 
to represent the clapper. 

Of course the charming little silver tokens 
should be baked in the wedding-cake. The 
ring, which predicts the next marriage, the 
horseshoe, for luck, the tiny thimble, for 
single blessedness, and so forth, may be 
purchased in attractive sets at any of a 
wide range of prices. 

Wedding-bell place-cards for the bride’s 
table may be cut from bristol board. Two 
small cards are enclosed between the two 
outside bells. On one is the name of the 
bride, on the other that of the groom. On 
the outer bell two green lines with a row of 
silver dots between may form a decoration 
both at the top and base. The date in silver 
may be placed between the bands and the 
guest’s name just below the lower band. 

In place of the expensive little boxes 
with wedding-cake from the caterer, a rich 
black fruit cake may be made at home and 
enclosed in small wedding-bell cases. These 
cases are made 
of glove-finished 
bristol board. 
From a sheet 
of bristol board 
thirty by twenty- 
two inches in size 
forty cases can 
be cut. The two 
sides of the bell 
are joined by a 
strip of the bris- 
tol board three- 
fourths of an inch 
wide and half an 
inch in length; a 
slit is cut in the two balls at 
the top, which permits the 
satin ribbon to slip through 
and tie the bells together. 
Two slits a fourth of an inch 
from the center are cut in the 
upper and lower bells, and 
a satin ribbon passes around 
one side and under the half- 
inch space to appear on the 
other side, ready to tie when 
the cake is inserted. The 
cake, is neatly folded in silver 
foil and slipped between the 
bells, and the ribbon is tied. 














Balanced Menus for June 


BREAKFASTS 


Grapefruit 
Kentucky Spoon Bread 
Bacon Coffee 


Baked Rhubarb 
Fried Rice Cakes 
Scrambicd Eggs 

Teast Coffee 


Stewed Prunes 
Farina To 
Creamed Chicken on 

Coffee 


Milk 
oast 


Halves of Oranges 
Boiled Eggs 
French Toast 

Coffee 


Sliced Banan 
Ready-Cooked Cere; ~ 3 “Top Milk 
Sour Cream Omelet 
Reheated Rolls 
Coffee 


Cracked Wheat Top Milk 
Eggs Shirred in Tomatoes 
Reheated Biscuits 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


A Group of Simple Menus 


Thursday, June 1 


Squatter’s Hash 
Lettuce (Dressed at table) 
Coffee Jelly Cream 
Cookies Hot or Iced Tea 
Friday, June 2 
Creamed Asparagus on 
Baking-Powder Biscuits 
“A Simple Salad” 
Whole-Wheat._ Drop Cookies 

Hot or Iced 
Saturday, June 3 
Potato, Nut, and Egg Salad 
Strawbcrries 
Cookies (left-over) 

Hot or Iced Tea 
Sunday, June 4 


Picnic Salmon Salad 
Reheated Rolls 
“Inexpensive Cake 
Hot or Iced Tea 
Monday, June 5 


Purée of Pea-Pods 
Whole-Wheat Bread 
Cake (left-over) Baked Custards 
Hot or Iced Tea 
Tuesday, June 6 
Combination Rarebit 
Unkneaded Graham Bread 
Fruit Salad French Dressing 
Hot or Iced Tea 


DINNER 


Braised Fowl 
Whole Boiled Potatoes 
Baked New Beets Radishes 
Strawberry Rice 
Hot or Iced Coffee or Tea 


Italian Fried Codfish 
Buttered Carrots and Peas 
Mashed Potato Bermuda Salad 
Bananas with Lemon-Juice and 
Powdered Sugar 
Hot or Iced Coffee or Tea 


Spring Lamb Stew en Casserole 
Lettuce and Watercress Salad 
Coffee Cream 
Hot or Iced Tea 


Broiled Steak 
Brown Rice Buttered Onions 
Tomato and Watercress Salad 
Strawberry Snow-Drifts 
Hot or Iced Tea or Coffee 


Sliced Ham Baked in Milk 
Spinach Baked Potatoes 
Lettuce (Dressed at table) 
Lemon Pie 
Hot or Iced Coffee or Tea 


Pot-Roast of Veal 
Whole Browned Potatoes 
String-Beans Radishes 
Rhubarb Foam with Sliced Bananas 
Hot or Iced Coffee or Tca 


A Week of More Elaborate Menus 


Strawberries 
Eggs Toast 
Honey Coffee 


Creole 
Waffles 


Grapefruit 
Hash Paittics (From Steak) 
with Poached Eggs 
Reheated Rolls Coffee 


Stewed Prunes 
Top Milk 
New Style 
Coffee 


Farina 
Bacon and Eggs, 
Pop-overs 


Halved Oranges 
Broiled Liver Creamed Potatoes 
Baking-Powder Biscuits 
Coffee 


Raspberries 
Ready-Cooked Cereal Top Milk 
Sour-Cream Omelet 
Toast Coffee 


Strawberries 
Fried Virginia Ham 
Cream Sauce 
Kentucky Spoon Bread 
Coffee 


Stewed Rhubarb 
Codfish Balls 
Tomato Sauce 
Whole-Wheat Muffins 
Coffee 


Thursday, June 1 


Luncheon Asparagus on Toast 
Potato and Peanut Salad 
Boiled Dressing 
Baked Custards Caramel Sauce 
Hot or Iced Tea 


Friday, June 2 
Pimiento and Cheese Entrée 
Egg and Watercress Salad 
Standard Boiled Dressing 
Strawberry Gelatin Light Cream 
Hot or Iced Tca 


Saturday, June 3 


Curried Eggs 
Lettuce and Cheese Ball Salad 
French Dressing 
Raspberry Shortcake 
Hot or Iced Tea 


Sunday, June 4 


Picnic Salmon Salad 
Chocolate Cake 
Strawbcrry Cinnamon Filling 
Hot or Iced Tea 


Monday, June 5 


Tomatoes Stuffed with Shrimps 
Egg Salad Mayonnaise 
Lemon Pudding 
Hot or Iced Tea 


Tuesday, June 6 


Spuds 4 Il’ Asparagus 
Lettuce Salad, Radish Garnish 
Geo y? a lit Biscuit 
Rhubar Peanut Jam 
Hot or Iced Tea 


Wednesday, June 7 


Purée of Pea-Pods 
Cabbage Omelet 
Nut Muffins 
Strawberry Rice 
Hot or Iced Tea 


Clear Tomato Bouillon 
Broiled Steak Mashed Potato 
Young Onionson Toast Radishes 
Rhubarb Foam Sand Kiichcl 

Hot or Iced Coffee or Tea 


Italian Fried Codfish 
Spinach Scalloped Potatoes 
Different Tomato Salad 
Lemon Meringue Pie 
Hot or Iced Tea or Coffee 


Breaded Veal-Cutlet 
Mushroom Sauce 
Whole Boiled New Potatoes 
Buttered Peas 
Cucumber and Watercress Salad 
French Dressin, 


Coffee Cream monade 


Fruit Cocktail 
Mary Pickford’'s Fried Chicken 
Mashed Potatoes 
Asparagus on Toast 
Lettuce and Watercress Salad 
(Dressed at table) 
Ginger Cream Corn-Flake Kisses 
Hot or Iced Coffee 


Chicken§ Feet Saher Sunday dinner) 
am 


Rice ‘Seemann Spinach 
Pineapple Salad Honey Dressing 
Chocolate Cake (left-over) 
Hot or Iced Coffee or Tea 


Lamb-Chops with Peas 

Dolphian Potatoes 
Ten-Minute Cabb 
Spinach Salad Boiled 

Rich Cheese Cake 

Hot or Iced Coffee or Tea 


Roast Veal Stuffin 
Potatoes Roasted with Meat 
String-Beans 
Tomato and Lettuce Salad 
(Dressed at table) 
Maple Ice-Cream 
“Inexpensive Cake” 
Hot or Iced Coffee or Tea 


ressing 


Recipes for all the principal dishes in these menus appear in the list of Tested and Approved Recipes 
for either this or a previous month. 805 





Good Housekeeping Institute 


Mildred Maddocks, Director 


Electrical Cooking Minimizes Heat 


LEANLINESS, coolness, and convenience are 
the gods of the housekeeper in the summer- 
time, and so she turns to electricity whenever 

she can. It is the coolest method of cooking, for 
the heat is concentrated on a small surface and 
not diffused. Moreover, the heat can be regulated 
as needed, and the convenience of electricity for 
cooking requires no sponsor. 

There is still an illusion in the minds of many 
that electricity is an expensive medium, beyond the 
reach of the average housekeeper, a luxury rather 
than a necessity. As a matter of fact, however, 
where the three-cent rate for a kilowatt hour pre- 
vails, it competes successfully with both gas and 
coal in the matter of expense. 

For example, suppose one begins the day with 
breakfast on the piazza, as people like to do nowa- 
days. If the house is provided with a base-board 
or wall-connection on the porch, the cooking can be 
done there as easily as in the dining-room itself. 
The method used here, the so-called lamp-socket 
cookery, is especially to be recommended where the 
kilowatt-hour rate is high. 


Table Cooking 


All that is needed for a simple breakfast—coffee, 
toast, and griddle cakes—is a percolator and a small 
stove or grill. Toast and griddle cakes can be pre- 
pared on the stove, and eggs and bacon, if they are 
included in the menu, can be cooked in the grill. 
The cost of the electricity for such a breakfast 
would not be likely to exceed five cents at the 
outside. 

The cost of current varies in different parts of the 
country, and..where the high rate makes cooking 
more costly by electricity_than by other fuels, the 
increased money cost of the electricity must be 
compared with the saving in energy and time which 
the ‘electricity makes possible. For the bride or 
young housekeeper, no way of preparing a meal is 
quite so dainty and attractive as by electricity, as 
a simple meal like breakfast can be prepared and 
eaten without rising from the table. 

Nor is “lamp-socket” cooking confined to the 
first meal of the day. As shown by the tables illus- 
trated in this article, luncheon and tea may easily 
be prepared, and where the family is small, dinner 
as well. may. be cooked and .served ‘at the table. 
Another meal.-which may, be most charmingly pre- 
pared-with electric cooking: appliances is the sup- 
per served: at’ home in the evening. 

Even a meal as elaborate as dinner seems simple 
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when one remembers that the small electric stove, 
to which one may apply the term “double 
decker,” will broil chops or steak, or a whole 
chicken in twenty to twenty-five minutes, and 
potatoes may be baked, or cooked in any other 
way, in the covered upper dish of the stove. 

There is a fascinating array of nickel-plated, 
easily cleaned electrical cooking utensils on the 
market; such things as coffee percolators, tea-urns, 
egg-boilers, small ovens, sauté-pans. And there are 
the single-disk stoves, the double-decker stoves, a 
grill with a small oven and sauté-pan, and double 
stoves with two places for cooking that are on a 
level instead of one above the other. All these may 
be used in the dining-room or on the piazza. 


Appliances for the Kitchen 


For the kitchen there are ranges of different kinds 
and of different sizes. Any sort of cooking utensil 
may be used on them, and they suffice for a large 
family as well as a small one. After the range 
is once established’.in the kitchen, it means 
simply using electricity for fuel instead of the 
other fuels. 

After the range in importance comes one of the 
most practical inventions of the day, the power 
table. This has a motor shaft with attachments 
that include a bread- and cake-mixet, an egg- 
beater, a coffee-grinder, and an ice-cream freezer. 

Below are given practical menus and recipes from 
the New York Edison Co. 


BREAKFAST 


Blueberries with Triple Cream 
Broiled Perch 3 Popovers 
Waffles with Sugar and Cinnamon Sirup 
Coffee 


Use a Round Grill with Small Oven 
On top you can Underneath and at 
the same time 
Broil the perch 


Bake the popovers ; 
I5 minutes 


20 minutes 


Total time of cooking 
Waffle-iron ; 

5 minutes to heat iron 
2 minutes to‘bake 2 waffles 4-5 
Percolator 
20 minutes 


Cost in cents 4 
9, 6, 3c per Kw. 


I 3-10, 





Total cost of electricity 2 I-10, 


Coffee 
To-make coffee in an electric percolator, allow one 
tablespoonful of coffee to each cupful of cold water, 
and let it percolate twenty minutes. 
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Waffles 


2 eggs 
1 cupful milk 
de 1 tablespoonful melte | but- 


14 teaspoonful salt ter 

Beat the -whites and the yolks of the eggs sepa- 
rately. Add milk to the yolks, and then the flour 
and baking-powder slowly, and stir. ‘Fold in the 
whites, and add the butter. Cook on well-greased 
waffle-irons. 


upfuls flour _ 
aspoonfuls baking-pow- 


Popovers 


I egg 


pfu! flour ; 
1 cupful milk 


Itspoonful salt 
Mix the salt and flour and add slowly the milk 
and the egg. Beat the whole with a strong Dover 
egg-beater until smooth and bubbly. Butter gem- 
pans, fill them two-thirds full of the batter, and 


bake fifteen minutes. 


LUNCHEON 


Cantaloup 
Chicken Pudding 
Broiled Green Tomatoes 
Tomato, Lettuce, and Bermuda Onion Salad 
with French Dressing 
Cream Cheese Balls and Toasted Saltines 
Sliced Peaches 
Iced Coffee 


umber, 


All that is needed for the 
piazza b-eakfast may be 
cooked at thetable in twenty 
minutes at a cost of not 
more than five cents for the 


electric current consumed 


booklet, ‘*Househol1 
Devices Tested and Ap- 
proved,’ describing _fif- 
en hundred guaranteed 


ices, has recently been 
ed 


133ue by the Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING 


and may be had 


INsTI- 


f 10 cents, postpaid. 
The ‘Efficiency Kitch- 
ens,” and ‘‘ Cooking Uten- 
] bulletins may be 
had for 15 cents each, 
postpaid. In addition 
to the information given 
in the magazine and in 
these bulletins, Miss Mil- 
lred Maddocks, director 
f the Institute, will 
take pleasure in writing 
to you about your par- 

ilar household prob- 
ems, and will furnish 
ipon request the ad- 
iresses of the manufac- 
turers from whom articles 
mentioned and described 
in the Institute Depart- 
ment may be purchased. 
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Use a Round Grill with Small Oven 

On top you can Underneath and at 
the same time 
Bake chicken Broil tomatoes 
30 minutes 6 minutes 
Toast saltines 
6 minutes 
Cost in cents 


Total time of cooking 
9. 6. 3c per Kw. 


Chicken on grill 

30 minutes ? 
Saltines and Tomatoes > 
under grill 6 minutes 5 


3. 2. 


Percolator 


20 minutes I 3-10, 9-10, 


43-10, 29-10, 


Total cost of electricity 


Chicken Pudding 


12 tablespoonfuls butter 


2 cupfuls flour 
roastinz 


1 quart milk 1 medium-sized 
4 eggs chicken 

Cut the chicken as for frying, and season it lightly 
with salt and pepper. Sift the flour, cream well the 
butter, and beat it into the beaten yolks of the eggs 
and the milk; then add the whites beaten very stiff. 
Cover the chicken with the batter in a baking-dish, 
and bake in a moderate oven for thirty minutes. 
Serve at once. 


Broiled Tomatoes 


Cut firm tomatoes into half-inch slices, dip them 
in French dressing, and place them on ice for an 
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hour or more. Then dust them with a mixture of 
flour and corn-meal seasoned with salt and paprika. 
Dot with butter, and broil. Instead of being dusted 
with corn-meal and flour, the tomatoes may be cov- 
ered with Parmesan cheese, or any good dairy 
cheese mixed with buttered crums. In either case 
they should broil for six to eight minutes. 


AFTERNOON TEA 
Cinnamon Toast 
Cucumber Sandwiches | 
Raspberry Ice Cookies 
As shown by the table at the right, this simple 
menu for afternoon tea may be prepared at a cost 
of less than four cents for electric current, even 


Iced Tea 


Especially in a large house. 
where the nursery is up 
several flights of stairs 
from the kitchen, electrical 
equipment saves many a 
step. The mere pressing 
of a button warms the 
milk bottle or the hot- 
water bag almost in the 
twinkling of an eye, and 
with electrical devices 
the heat can be so deftly 
regulated that ‘too hot™ or 
“too cold” practically be- 
come obsolete expressions 


Where the three-cent kil- 
owatt-hour rate for cur- 
rent prevails. the electric 
stove competes success- 
fully in cost of operation 
with the gas or coal stove. 
But even where the high 
rate makes the electric 
stove cost more, the saving 
of energy and time out- 
weighs the increase in cost: 
with an electric stove the 
cook need not be at the 
beck and call of the oven 


—she may go for a walk 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


where the rate is especially high. Where the rate 
is low, this menu may be cooked for as little as one 
and one-fifth cents. The afternoon tea affords a 
particularly happy opportunity to try out the ingen- 
ious ice-cream freezer, which is run by electricity. 


Use a Round Grill with Small Oven 
On top you can Underneath, and at 
the same time 
Make the toast 
10 minutes 

Cost in cents at 
9, 6, 3c per Kw. hr. 
2 2-5, I 3-5, 4-5 


Bake the cookies 
25 minutes 


Total time of cooking 

On grill 

25 minutes 

Tea-kettle 

15 minutes 

For making raspberry ice use 
electric ice-cream freezer, 12 
minutes 


3-10 





Total cost of electricity 


Cinnamon Toast 


Cut stale bread in quarter-inch slices, 
remove crusts, and cut in three pieces 
crosswise. Toast, spread with butter, 
and sprinkle with sugar mixed with 
cinnamon, using three parts of sugar 
to one part of cinnamon. 


Raspberry Ice 


2 cupfuls raspberry-juice 


4 cupfuls water 
lemon- 


1% cupfuls sugar 2 tabiespoonfuls 
juice 
Make a sirup as for lemon ice. Cool 
the sirup and add the raspberries 
mashed, and squeeze through double 
cheese-cloth. Then add the lemon- 
juice, strain, and freeze the mixture. 
Or it may be packed and frozen as a 
mousse in equal parts of ice and salt. 





The Bride’s Own Book-Shelf 


VERY bride should have her own book-shelf. 
Here she may turn whenever the need arises 

to ask counsel and advice about a hundred different 
problems which come up in connection with her new 
business of housewife. The books in the following 


list have been selected to help in every-day, practical 
housekeeping as well as in the social side of home- 
life. Each book is an authority in its particular 
field. The list is approved by Goop HousEKEEPING 
which will from time to time review and suggest 


additions to it. 


Canning, Preserving, and Pickling 


Herein the mysteries of canning, preserving, and 
pickling are made clear for the benefit of the per- 
son who has had little or no experience. By 
Marion H. Neil. Published by David McKay, 
Philadelphia. Price, $1.00. 


The Boston Cooking-School Cook-Book 


A comprehensive cook-book containing 2117 
thoroughly tested recipes, from the simple and 
economical to the elaborate and expensive. By 
Fannie Merritt Farmer. Published by Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. Price, $1.80. 


A New Book of Cookery 


An indispensable companion to the Boston Cook- 
ing-School Cook-Book. It contains a compre- 
hensive survey of the progress of the last few years 
in cookery. By Fannie Merritt Farmer. Pub- 
a by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. Price, 
1.60. 


Candies, Bonbons and Howto Make Them 


Candy-making is an art. One must know just 
how in order to be successful. This book is an in- 
valuable guide, giving tried and tested recipes put 
in a simple form. By Marion H. Neil. Published 
by David McKay, Philadelphia. Price, $1.00. 


Food Products 


Food legislation and the scientific investigation of 
the composition and value of food have undergone 
an exceptionally rapid development during the 
past few years. This book gives the results of 
these advances. Tables of composition of foods 
and data relative to food legislation and inspec- 


tion are to be found in the appendix. By Prof. 
Henry C. Sherman. Published by The Macmillan 
Co., New York. Price, $2.03. 


1001 Tests 


This book contains a classified list of tested foods, 
beverages, and cosmetics, with comments. An 
indispensable guide to pure food. By Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley. Published by Hearst’s International 
Library Co., New York. Price, 50 cents. 


The Pure Food Cook-Book 


Just how to buy and just how to cook is told in 
this book. The directions are minutely explicit. 
The book includes several hundred recipes that 
originally appeared in Goop HousEKEEPING. Dr. 
Wiley writes the introduction, “Good Cooking.” 
By Mildred Maddocks and Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. 
Published by Hearst’s International Library Co., 
New York. Price, $1.00. 


The Care of a House 


This book contains a simple explanation of the 
structure of the modern house, of the appliances 
which are attached to it, of the disorders to which 
they are subject, and of the methods of preventing 
and curing such disorders. By T. M. Clark. 
Published by The Macmillan Co., New York. 
Price, $1.50. 


Home Economics 
A vast field of information in regard to the making 
and management of the home is covered in this 
book. It is a concise and authoritative guide. 
By Maria Parloa. Published by The Century Co., 
New York. | Price, $1.50. 


Insects Injurious to the Household 
A book which has been written especially for the 
housekeeper and gives her direct and scientific 
information, simply stated, concerning house- 
hold pests and how to control them. By Glenn 
H. Herrick. Published by The Macmillan Co., 
New York. Price $1.75. 


The Cost of Living 


This little book has for its object wise spending of 
the family income; although several years old, it 
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is still the best of its kind. It is based on a careful 
study of living expenses in all parts of the coun- 
try. Illustrative tables are given. By Ellen H. 
Richards. Published by John Wiley & Sons, 
London. Price, $1.00. 


Laundering 


The art and science of laundry work is here set 
forth. There is all the difference in the world 
between knowing how and not knowing how. 
This book ‘makes washing easy.” By L. Ray 
Balderston, Philadelphia. Published by L. R. 
Balderston, Philadelphia. Price, $1.25. 


The Story of Germ Life 


A brief outline of the present-day knowledge of 
bacteria, including not only their agency in caus- 
ing disease, but their even greater importance as 
agents of natural phenomena. This information 
is important to an intelligent understanding of the 
very important part they play in every-day life. 
By H. W. Conn. Published by D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. Price, 50 cents. 


Hoyle’s Games 


An index to games played in the United States, 
with rules, descriptions, and technicalities. By 
“Trumps.” Published by Dick & Fitzgerald, 
New York. Price, 54 cents. 


The Cyclopedia of Social Usage 


This volume is described as ‘‘a treasury of in- 
formation regarding the gracious courtesies as 
practised indoors and out, at home and abroad.” 
A book on etiquette which is an authority on the 
manners and customs of the twentieth century. 
By Helen L. Roberts. Published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. Price, $1.34. 


Housewife’s Expense Book 


This book is designed to provide a complete but 
simple system of keeping household accounts. 
Through its use the housewife has her facts and 
figures clearly before her and can see just where 
the money goes. By Mrs. M.C. Gallagher. Pub- 
lished by her at 227 Monroe Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Prices, 22c and 44c. 


House Inventory 


How would you set about organizing your finan- 
cial future? One should begin, after the approved 
business practise, with an inventory of resources. 
This little book is expressly designed for this 
purpose. By Mrs. M. C. Gallagher, published by 
her at 227 Monroe Str., Brooklyn, N. Y. Price, 
34 cents. 


The Efficient Kitchen 


A guide, philosopher, and friend to the woman 
who wants to put her housekeeping on a modern, 
efficient basis. It tells how to adapt labor-saving 
devices to special needs, giving prices, compara- 
tive merits, and directions for installing. The 
best way to meet each housekeeping problem is 
discussed. By Georgie Boynton Child. Pub- 
lished by Robert M. McBride & Co., New York. 
Price, $1.25. 


The Cost of Shelter 


Why is a house? The author discusses the 
question and then goes on to tell in a very prac- 
tical way the cost of a house, what its relation 
should be to the family income, and whether it is 


better to own or rent. This, like ‘‘ The Cost of Liv- 
ing,” is several years old, but it is still authorita- 
tive. By Ellen H. Richards. Published by 
John Wiley & Sons, London. Price, $1.00. 


A Card-Recipe Cabinet 


This is something no bride should be without. 
How else is she to keep in an orderly, easily acces- 
sible manner her recipes?’ As in any card-index, 
the recipes are grouped alphabetically under gen- 
eral headings. Published by Household Systems 
Co., New York City. Price, $1.00. 


Table-Service 


A book of ready reference on table-service. The 
information between its covers includes every de- 
tail from the dress of the waitress to the planning 
of menus and notes on carving. It is for those who 
wish the beauty of a well-ordered house and of 
gracious service. By Lucy G. Allen. Published 
by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. Price, $1.25. 


The Hostess of To-day 


In the words of the author, “Many housekeepers 
with small incomes wish to gather their friends 
around their tables, but hesitate to do so because 
of the incalculable expense of both time and 
money; this book has been compiled to meet 
such a difficulty and to show that guests can be 
lunched or dined in a dainty and charming manner 
at a very moderate cost and a small expenditure 
of time.” Recipes which are out of the ordinary 
have been included to add a touch of festivity to 
the company dinner or luncheon. By Linda Hull 
Larned. Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. Price $1.50. 


How to Cook and Why 


This book may be described as a middleman 
between the laboratory of science and the kitchen 
of the home. Without attempting to go too much 
into details, it gives the broad general principles 
of cookery and diet, and with its aid the house- 
wife learns to plan in such a way that her family 
may have the right foods at the right cost. By 
Elizabeth Condit and Jessie A. Long. Published 
by Harper & Brothers, New York. Price, $1.00. 


Cooking for Two 


This is a book of much importance to the bride. 
To plan, buy, and cook successfully in terms of 
two requires much forethought and accurate 
knowledge on the part of the beginner, and a 
book which is designed to meet this situation will 
prove to be a veritable godsend, saving an incal- 
culable amount of time, experimentation, and 
waste. By Jane M. Hill. Published by Doubleday, 
Page & Co., New York. Price, $1.50. 


Meatless Cookery 


Here are found a large collection of interesting 
and attractive recipes for foods other than meat. 
Tables of dietary standards for the average person, 
of the constituents of food, and their share in 
nourishing the body are given. There are also 
graphic illustrations showing the food-values of 
such articles of diet as cheese, beefsteak, butter, 
lamb-chops, eggs, peanuts, white bread, whole- 
wheat bread, and other foods. A large number of 
meatless menus are given. By Maria McIlvaine 
Gillmore. Published by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. Price, 2.00. 





Tested Helps for Housekeepers 


Household Scales 


If the good housekeeper would but adopt 
the habit of weighing food purchases bought 
in bulk, one real check on the “cost of high 
living’? would be noted. Heretofore, scales 
have been cumbersome and unhandy, and 
few have been consistently used, but a scale 
small enough to overcome this objection, and 
large enough to weigh with reasonable accu- 
racy up to fifteen pounds is the Little 
Wonder scale, illustrated at the right. It is 
made of nickel-plated metal and is 
equipped with a device which enables 
the user to start from zero each time. 
This adjustment to zero must be 
made whenever the scale is used. It 
proved, when calibrated by govern- 
ment standards, to be as accurate as 
can be expected of a spring scale. 
Certain states, however, have made 
their cale illegal, merely because they 
can be so easily made to show fraud- 
ulent weights, but for household 
use, in checking up on weights, they 
are sufficiently accurate. The scale 
is graduated to quarter-pounds, is 
easily adjusted, light in weight, and is so small 
that it takes up little more room than an 
ordinary kitchen knile or spoon. Price 35 cents. 
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Preserving Spoon 
A mixing-spoon that is unaffected by fruit-acids 


is an excellent tool for use in canning. Heretofore 
it has been necessary to choose between a short- 
handled silver spoon, an enameled spoon, whose 
handle often has an unpleasantly sharp edge, 
or the more comfortable but absorptive wooden 
spoon. The aluminum spoon illustrated above 
has all the advantages of the wooden one in con- 
venience, will not absorb the fruit-juices, and is 
excellent as a general mixing- and cooking-spoon 
for practically every kind of kitchen cookery. 


Chocolate Pot 


The chocolate pot shown at the 
left is made of durable cast alu- 
minum. A special feature is found 
in the cover, in which the strainer 
is ingeniously placed. This makes 
the strainer not only simple to 
clean and keep sweet and sanitary, 
but also adds to the attractive 
design of the pot. With any one 
of the small percolating devices 
coffee of excellent flaver can be 
made in it. It may also be 
utilized as a teapot, but it should 
not be put to any two of these uses. 


Analutioum kettle witha safety-clamr 
lid, above, an improved household scale 


Aluminum Kettle 


Aluminum ware for kitchen use is an 
especially good choice where gas is the fuel. 
A number of makes, including stamped as 
well as cast ware, have been approved by the 
Institute. The kettle illustrated at the left 
is of excellent design for cooking vegetables, 
since the cover locks on, and the vegetables 
may be quickly drained. In this same ware 
saucepans and griddles are designed with lips 
on both sides, a convenience every cook will 
appreciate when mixing and pouring 
must be done at the same time. In 
the cast ware muffin-pans, bread- 
pans, and casserole baking-dishes are 
some of the newer designs. In the 
bread-pans, which can be used for 
cake as well, there are no seams. The 
bottom is slightly rounded at the sides 
and corners, and in consequence there 
is no difficulty in washing the utensils. 

To keep aluminum ware in excel- 
lent condition use only a neutral 
soap and No. oo steel wool. Scour 
with a generous amount of soap-suds 
and a thick pad of the steel wool. 
Aluminum is too soft and fine a metal to withstand a 
harsher abrader; so do not use any of the scouring 
mits, bath-brick, and so forth, on the market 


Separator and Aerator 


The King Separator and Aerator has been 
formally removed from the list of devices approved 
by Goop HovusEkEEPING INSTITUTE, because in- 
quirers could not obtain this utensil within a 
reasonable time after sending their order and 
making payment for the device. 


Polishing Cloth 


The Oriental polishing cloth shown below is 
made of chamois so thoroughly impregnated with a 
cleaning compound that it gives excellent service 
over a long period of time. It does not soil the hands 
while being used. Indeed, a special advantage of 
its use lies in the fact that it leaves no disagreeable 
feeling to the hands after the work isdone It may 
be used on silver, gold, or any burnished metal; it 
does not scratch, since its principal cleaning agent 
is jeweler’s rouge. The cloth comes in several 
sizes and is priced at $1 for the large size. 
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Canning With a 


Pressure Cooker 


The canning season becomes one of pleasure and profit i* the housewife uses a 
pressure cooker. This device, first recommended by Good Housekeeping Institute 
over two years ago, is here described in operation by a reader who purchased 
one. What she says about the cooker is of a very timely value—and indicates 
why the confidence women have in the Institute is so thoroughly warranted. 


OOD HovseEkEEPING believes that the 
proof of the cooker is in the cooking, and 
so the Pressure Cooker, the use of which 
is described in detail by a Goop House- 
KEEPING reader in this article, has been 

“tried out” in the kitchen-laboratory of the Goop 
HousEKEEPING Institute and found to be all this 
enthusastic writer claims for it. 

“The great advantage in using the pressure 
cooker in canning,” this woman says, “is that over 
any fire I may have I am able to can success- 
fully any fruit or vegetable, any fish or meat. It 
is made of solid aluminum, which transmits heat 
very quickly, has bulging sides, and a lid that is 
screwed down to make it steam-tight. A steam- 
gage, pet-cock, and safety-valve are all stationary 
on the lid. A wire stand and a wire basket which 
hold the cans inside the cooker complete the utensil. 

“While the first cost of the pressure cooker 


- is rather high, it is in reality a real 


money-saver, for any one with a gar- 
den, and especially any one who lives 
on a farm, can easily save the price of 
the cooker in one season by putting 
up.each day the fruits and vegetables 
that would otherwise go to waste. 

“While the jars should be washed 
clean and rinsed before they are put in 
the cooker, they need not be steril- 
ized before placing the food inside 
them. However, if rubbers are used 
with the jars, they must be new. This 
is imperative, as the high temperature 
affects even new rubbers, and old ones 
will invariably stretch out of shape 
If caps with the removable spring are 
used, they must also be new. 


Preparing the Vegetables 


“To me the greatest convenience 
of the pressure cooker is in canning 
vegetables and meats, as they are very 
difficult to put up successfully in any 
other way. All vegetables should be 
blanched before they are placed in the 
jars. To do this, immerse them in 
hot water for from five to twenty 
minutes, according to the vegetable, 
and then plunge them into cold water. tor 
This process washes away objection- 
able acids and flavors. makes the 
texture of the vegetable firm for sterilization, and 
sets any coloring matter, so that the liquid shows 
clear in the jar. 

“Immediately after the vegetables are plunged 
into the cold water, I remove the skins, where there 
are any, and pack the vegetables in the jars, usually 
adding a teaspoonful of salt to each quart. Next 
I fill the jars with boiling water up to one-half inch 
from the top, put the rubbers in place, and adjust 
the lids. Great care must be taken in doing this. 
Mason or other screw-top jar-lids must be left so 
they may be lightly loosened by the fingers as the 
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The pressure cooker, 
; canning fruits. 
meats. and vegetables 


jars stand full, and jars with glass tops and spring 
clamps must have the clamps left up. Jars with 
removable clamps must have them adjusted and left 
on until twenty-tour hours after the cans have been 
removed from the cooker, when the clamps may 
be safely removed. 

‘When the cans of food are ready to cook, hot 
water is placed in the bottom of the cooker just up 
to the little wire stand on which the cans are to be 
placed. The filled cans with the lids correctly 
adjusted are set on the stand, the cooker-lid is 
screwed down tightly, the safety-valve is closed, the 
pet-cock is turned so that no steam escapes, the 
cooker is set over the fire, and soon the steam- 
gage begins tc show pressure. When the gage regis- 
ters twenty pounds, the fire should be so regulated 
as to maintain this pressure as nearly as possible. All 
meats and most vegetables require a cooking period 
of from twenty-five to fifty-five minutes a quart 

under twenty pounds of pressure. 
Fruits may be canned in a shorter 
time than vegetables 


Cooling the Cooker 


‘“‘At the end of the cooking period, 
the cooker is set off the stove onto a 
convenient table, and the pressure is 
allowed to go down. Steam under 
pressure in a device of this kind is 
superheated; it registers here about 
249 degrees. This intense heat com- 
pletes sterilization in the one period 
of cooking, and kills all bacteria and 
spores that might cause the food to 
spoil. If the pet-cock is opened, and 
the pressure is allowed to run down 
rapidly, the pressure outside the cans 
in the cooker becomes less than that 
inside the cans, and this causes the 
juice to ooze out. But if the pressure 
is allowed to fall gradually, the pres- 
sure both inside and outside the cans 
remains equal, and there is no loss of 
juice. As soon as the pressure is down 
to zero, the pet-cock should be opened, 
the cover unscrewed and taken off, the 
cans removed, their lids securely sealed, 
and the jars wrapped in cloths and set 
where no draft strikes them. 

“Of course all fruits, vegetables, 
and meats selected for canning should 
be of the first quality and ‘strictly fresh.’ Besides 
I have canned frying chickens in my pressure 
cooker—put them up and kept them for winter 
use. 1 dressed the chickens as for frying, but 
removed as many bones as possible, and dis- 
carded the livers. A young frying chicken will 
just about fill a pint jar. The jar must be clean 
and fitted with a new rubber. After the chicken 
is packed in the jar, half a teaspoonful of salt 
and a tablespoonful or two of water are added. The 
same process is followed as in canning vegetables. 
The chicken should be cooked forty minutes.” 





What to Do and Why 


An expert will answer your questions regarding any household problem or appliance. This 


highly specialized advice is free to every reader. 
A stamp should accompany all inquiries to cover postage 


interest will be printed here. 


Questions and answers of general 


on the personal reply that will be sent in each case. Address, Mildred Maddocks, 


Director Good Housekeeping Institute, 


I am about to try a new griddle and would appreciate 
your advice as to what kind is most satisfactory. y last 
one was soapstone, supposed to be greaseless, but I always 
had to use some grease. I'd like to buy another soapstone 
griddle provided I could use it successfully. Is there some 
way of breaking a soapstone griddle in? Is aluminum 
more satisfactory? Mrs. A. J. M., N. J. 

The soapstone griddle, like the “iron spider,” 
requires long service to season it properly. All 
griddles that do not need greasing produce a differ- 
ent result from the greased griddle. The pancake is 
light-brown and tender, because it is baked rather 
than crisped brown by cooking in fat. If you have 
a soapstone or an aluminum griddle which is not to 
be greased, use one and one half to two times as 
much fat in making the batter as the recipe calls 
for. This will insure browning. However, even 
though the soapstone griddle is used, many persons 
prefer the added crispness which greasing the 
griddle only can give. The aluminum griddle is 
easier to use without grease than the soapstone, but 
I find little difference in the results. 


I have my clothes boiled in a copper boiler and can find 
no rust anywhere; still, some of my best linen has rust- 
spots on it. Mrs. H. W. H., R. 1. 

Have you looked to the cover of your boiler? Is 
it also copper? Some copper boilers have a tinned 
cover, and the latter may be responsible for the 
rust-spots. Again, the trouble may be due to the 
bluing. It is possible that you are, without knowing 
it, using an iron bluing, and I would suggest that 
you change to the anilin blue and see if this will not 
prevent the trouble. 


My refrigerator is bothering me with a pest of ants. Is 
it the fault of the construction? Mrs. P. D. Q., Ariz. 

No, it has nothing to do with the construction of 
the refrigerator. The pest of ants is due to local 
conditions and must be corrected by-exterminating 
the ants. This can best be done by locating the 
nests and destroying them with carbon bisulfid. 
The bisulfid may be purchased in cans. It should 
be poured quickly into the nests and then covered 
with a thick carpet or burlap to keep in the fumes. 
The chemical has an extremely disagreeable odor, 
so you will want to work quickly. It is also highly 
inflammable, and all fire should be kept away. A 
makeshift method of ridding the refrigerator of the 
pest is to use ant-proof casters or aluminum cups 
partially filled with oil or glycerin. 


I purchased a candy thermometer, but I have found that 
when I use it I seem to overcook the sirup. 


Mes: G. B. EL. MN. G. 

It is evident that your thermometer is in error, 
probably because of the altitude at which you are 
using it. At sea-level water boils at 212 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and thermometers are all calibrated on 
this basis. At different altitudes water boils at 
different degrees, so the first thing to do is to test 
your thermometer. Determine the point at which 
water boils. This can be done roughly by using 
one quart of water in an open saucepan. Watch 
carefully and note the temperature on your thermom- 
eter when the water is boiling violently. Then 
add or subtract the required number of degrees for 
every sugar-boiling stage. Thus, if you find 210 


105 West 39th Street, New York City. 


degrees is the boiling-point at your altitude, sub- 
tract two degrees from the 238° required for a “‘soft 
ball,” or the reverse, as the case may be. 


My young daughter returned from school today with 
several large ink-spots on a — good rose-and-white- 
striped, all-wool dress. How can I remove them without 


injuring the color? Mrs. F.J.L., N.J. 


Try washing the dress with cold water and a wool 
soap. Most school inks nowadays are of the writing- 
fluid type, and the soap should remove it. If it does 
not do so, the ink has not been set, as it would be if 
washed in hot water, and one of the ink-eradicators 
adapted to colored fabrics may then be used. 


Will you be good enough to advise me concerning an oil 
that can be used om leather doors? 
H. J. H., M.D., N.Y. 


You will find any of the wax or oil polishes suitable 
for floor or woodwork are also excellent for the 
leather doors. In case you use a wax polish, it is 
possible that the leather will need a preliminary rub 
with oil, especially if it has dried out. 

I am looking for a good recipe for Boston baked beans. 


I have found several by that name, but they are not like 
the beans that are served in Boston. yrs. C, 4. S., Canada. 


A possible trouble with the Boston baked beans 
is not in the recipe, but with the utensil in which 
they are cooked. I know of nothing that will take 
the place of the bean-pot with bulging sides, dark 
brown in color, and of glazed earthenware. Beans 
may be baked to the satisfaction of every one not 
familiar with the baked bean of Boston in other 
containers, but I have known of no home-made 
product thus cooked that had the peculiar flavor 
and consistency demanded in a Boston baked bean. 


The directions for salting peanuts call for raw peanuts. 
Why? Why should pimientoes and canned vegetables be 
rinsed and the juice in which they were canned thrown 
away? In making a meat stew why should the potatoes be 
parboiled before adding to the meat instead of adding them 
raw the same as the other vegetables? Why does parboiling 
potatoes to be used for French frving make them more 
tender on the inside and crisp without? H. W., Pa. 


Raw peanuts are more finely flavored when salted 
because the fresh product yields a better flavor, 
and the raw peanut, of course, retains more mois- 
ture and is plumper when cooked but once. 

The practise of rinsing pimientoes when taken 
from the can is optional with the user, since they are 
put up in an oil, but all foods that are canned in 
water as a medium should invariably be rinsed, 
because by being boiled the water has lost all its 
fresh quality and is largely responsible for the 
canned flavor objected to in such foods. 

Parboiling potatoes before subjecting them to the 
intense heat of fat is a good procedure because 
sufficient added moisture is furnished the starch- 
grains to make them swell and become tender. 
If not parboiled the intense heat of the fat cooks 
the outside cells before they have a chance to 
become softened. It is also a good practise to 
parboil the potatoes before adding them to the meat 
stew because the potatoes require a higher tempera- 
ture than meat for cooking, and if parboiled first 
they are thus started along the way and can be 
more easily finished at the simmering temperature. 
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Novel Bride’s Shower 


Showers for engaged girls usually are the same, 
and as I wanted to give something just a bit different 
I hit upon the following plan: An advertisement in 
Goop HowsEKEEPING offered indexed recipe-boxes 
at such a reasonable price that I sent for one. The 
box contained loose cards, and I sent four of these 
to each of the invited guests a week before the 
shower, asking them to write their very best recipes 
on the cards and bring them to the party. These, 
with the giver’s name signed to them, were filed in 
the little box, and not only made a very appropriate 
and attractive gift, but one of value, as the best 
recipes from old established homes paved the way 
for the bride-to-be and provided her with an array 
of tried recipes. 

For place-cards, I cut “‘ Discoveries” and pasted 
them on cards, with the guest’s name underneath. 
This made quite a “‘hit,’”’ as each one learned some- 
thing both new and of value. Mrs. F. B., N.Y. 


A Handy Step 


The upper shelves of my kitchen cabinet were so 
high as to be out of my reach. They were never of 
much use to me until I got my 
husband to place a step (he used 
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sprinkle them while hanging on the line. Clothes 
sprinkled in this way are evenly dampened and so 
free from wrinkles that the ironing is done in about 
half the usual time. Use the hose with a “light” 
hand. Mrs. S. M. R., Conn. 


To Clean Copper 


My thirty-gallon hot-water boiler was a constant 
worry until I learned from my plumber brother 
the easiest way of caring for it. He rubbed it 
all over with a cut lemon dipped in salt, and 
wiped it with a dry soft flannel. This made it 
look like new, and I supposed the job was done. 
To my surprise he next gave it a vigorous rubbing 
with acloth saturated with olive-oil. The oil in some 
way preserves the polish. This process can be used 
for polishing all copper. After it has been thoroughly 
done, a few minutes polishing every three months will 
keep the copper like new. Mrs. M.A. S., N. H. 


Celery Substitute for Salad 


Having enough cold chicken for a salad, but no 
celery obtainable, I took large pieces of cauli- 
flower from my mustard pickle. I tried to get 
pieces with as little of the dressing as possible, 
cut them into small pieces, and 
covered all with mayonnaise. It 
is delicious, snappy, and new. It 
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a small iron bracket) on the lower 
panel between the two doors, and 
a handle on the upper panel be- 
tween the two doors containing the 
shelves. By grasping the handle 
and stepping on the bracket I could 
easily reach the top shelves with- 
out standing on a chair. 
Mrs. E. G. H., Pa. 


Saving for a Rainy Day 


For those who go to camp or coun- 
try with young children, it is none 


little things are you doing to 
save yourself time or money 
or worry, or to add to the 
beauty or utility of anything 
about your house? Well pay 
at least one dollar for every 
available Discovery. If you 
want rejected manuscripts 
returned, please enclose a 
stamp. E+ ren Discovery 
Editor, Good Housekeep- 
ing Magazine, 119 West 


would be very nice used in the 
same way with cold fish. 
Mrs. R. L. S., Mass. 

A Skirt-Making Hint 

It is sometimes hard to make 
all buttonholes with the same slant 
on a gored skirt. If you take a 
small draftsman’s triangle and 
place it evenly on the edge, mark- 
ing the buttonholes across the top, 
they will all be perfectly true 


too early to begin the ‘Surprise 
Box,” a resource for stormy days. 
As you come across little articles in the stores or in the 
home—a cheap toy, a roll of colored paper, a box of 
beads, a small doll with bits of cloth for clothes, a pair 
of scissors, a jar of paste (always), fashion sheets of 
paper dolls, a scrap-book, box of blocks, a bean-bag-— 
all are good totuck away. Then when the rainy day 
arrives, out comes one article, which, being new and 
unexpected, will prove a delight to the shut-in, and a 
relief to mother. Don’t make the mistake of select- 
ing expensive or bulky toys. Mrs. G. H. M., Wis. 


A Novel Way to Sprinkle Clothes 


A quick and easy way to sprinkle clothes is to 
attach the fine sprayer to the garden-hose and 
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Mrs. F. H. C., Conn. 


Gourds and Babies 


None of our plants or flowers last summer were 
any more worth while than the small ornamental 
gourds which we had in our garden. Of course 
they made handy stocking “eggs” for darning, but 
more than this, they proved to be ideal toys. My 
own baby likes to play with the one that always 
floats in his bath; others afford him amusement as 
rattles and hammers. We had quite a “crop” of 
these gourds and kept a whole boxful, which are 
always a diverting novelty for visiting children, who 
usually take some home with them. 

Mrs, W. M. F., N. Y. 





Discoveries 


Baked Puddings 


I have discovered a method of baking puddings 
that prevents their rising and spilling over the edge 
of the dish. Place the utensil containing the pud- 
ding in another pan of greater diameter, but not 
quite so deep. Fill this outside pan half-full of 
water, with the pudding-pan in it, and place the 
two pans in the oven. I find also that this is a good 
way to reheat biscuits, instead of dampening them 
beforehand. Mrs. A. M. B., Minn. 


Laundering and Storing Curtains 


I have found it a great help to launder curtains 
soon after taking them down, instead of waiting 
until they are needed in the fall. There are so many 
pleasant days during spring and summer, when 
they may get quicker drying and better bleaching. 
After laundering I roll them on a roll made of a 
curtain pole covered with several thicknesses of 
newspaper and an old clean sheet. Any number of 
curtains may be laid away this way, kept clean and 
smooth without a crease, and be ready for hanging 
when wanted. Mrs. L. L., Md. 


Reenforcing Nursing Nipples 


A good way to prevent nursing nipples from col- 
lapsing is to stretch a double thread across the neck 
of the bottle before the nipple is adjusted. I have 
found that this works satisfactorily except in the 
case of very old nipples. Mrs. R. L. T., N. Y. 


For an Invalid’s Table 


An invalid’s bed table can be made much more 
useful by the addition of a pretty chints “hold-all”’ 
suspended from the under side. This hold-all should 
be thirty-two inches long by sixteen inches wide. 
The chints is folded double and bound with tape. 
One side is then cut to form a number of pockets, 
which are stitched and the edges bound. The sizes 
of the pockets may vary according to the individual 
needs: a large one at the bottom for slippers, 
medium-sized and smaller ones above for pencils, 
pen, paper-cutter, eyeglasses, letter-paper, possibly 
a looking-glass and comb; in fact any of the little 
things which are inconvenient to keep on a table, 
but more inconvenient not to have at hand. A 
generous flap of twelve inches is allowed at the top 
to button over the iron bar which usually extends 
under an adjustable table. If this bar is absent, a 
stout cord or wire can be fastened to the under side 
of the table to serve the same purpose. I have used 
such a hold-all for some time, and I find it not only a 
great comfort to me, but a labor-saving device for 
any one on whom I would otherwise have to call 
constantly for one or another of the many little neces- 
sities it so conveniently holds. Mrs. E. M.S., Colo. 


Garter Soap 


With the spring days comes the change for the 
children from stockings to socks, and the old 
problem arises as to how these may be kept from 
slipping down upon the shoe This is my scheme, 
and it works well. Make a good-s.zed cone of castile 
or white soap and keep the point soaking in a bottle 
of water so that it is soft and pliable. Holding the 
dry part, paint a narrow ring of the soft soap around 
the child’s leg at the height the sock should reach, 
and press the sock firmly to the leg. The soap will 
dry quickly, stick as fast as mucilage, and will not 
prove detrimental to either the flesh or the fabric. 

Mrs. J. B. C., Conn, 


Candy-Tongs Holders 


The little candy-tongs stamped from thin, soft 
metal that so often lie around after a box of con- 
fectionery has been emptied were put to use in a 
summer camp as holders for kitchen scissors and 
other articles down-stairs, and for tooth-brush 
holders in the bunk-rooms. The ends were simply 
bent outward, at right angles to the sides, about an 
inch from the tips, and through these bent-out ends 
nails were driven into the wooden walls, making a 
very serviceable holder. Mrs. A. D., N.Y. 


To Thread a Sewing-Machine Quickly 
A time-saving device for threading a sewing- 
machine of a make with which one is unfamiliar is 
as follows: If there is already a spool on the machine, 
break the thread and remove the spool, but do not 
unthread the machine. Put a new spool in place, 
tie the two threads together, and pull them gently 
through the works to the eye of the needle. Then 
break the thread, and thread the needle. 
Miss L. E., Mass. 


When Testing a Tested Recipe 


When I am trying a “Tested and Approved” 
recipe for the first time, preparatory to filing it, I 
fasten the recipe with a rubber band to the inner 
side of my left forearm. Here it may be consulted 
without walking round the table or across the room, 
and it is at hand to aid my memory when I go to the 
pantry or ice-box for ingredients. This simple device 
is especially convenient if one is near-sighted. 

V. B. F., Mass. 


Saving Electric Current 
In this age of scientific management, I am try- 


ing to apply it to domestic life. I have discovered 
that I can save considerable in both time and 
expense when using the electric iron by folding the 
napkins, handkerchiefs, and towels in half (the 
towels lengthwise) before commencing to iron them. 
After turning on the current, I fold the articles 
while the iron is heating, and never fail to turn off 
the current whenever I stop for a moment. In 
this way I can afford this modern convenience, 
and can do a large ironing very economically. 
Mrs. W.N. B., N. J. 


Dental Floss and Corset-Stays- 


Being rather stout, my corset-stays would work 
out at the top, and many times a perfectly good 
waist would be ruined by the resulting rubbing 
over the exposed bone. Patches used to be in order 
—neat ones, just like the professional corset- 
makers use, but one day while ripping off one of 
those patches so that I might replace it with 
another, my eye fell on my spool of dental floss. 
Knowing the toughness of the thread because I 
had used some of it to string some pearl beads, I 
now used it in a darning experiment, sewing over 
and under the hole in my corset much as I would 
when darning a hole in a stocking. Never yet has 
a bone poked its way through a darn made with 
the dental floss. I now use it for buttons of all 
kinds that are apt to feel an extra strain, especially 
on all buttons of the garments that visit my muscu- 
lar laundress—and what a blessing it would be to 
the mother of that small boy who parts with his 
buttons by instinct! A spool of dental floss costs 
about fifteen cents, and is worth many times that 
amount to the busy housewife. M.S. B.,N.Y. 
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Fortuna’s Daughters 


A National Association for Women Who Want 
More Money 


course you do; so does everybody. And 

everybody can make Extra Money, if they 

know the way. Fortuna’s Daughters do 
know the way. I have just been reading a letter 
from one of them who has made a great deal of 
Extra Money. She lives in a very smali town 
in Pennsylvania, and she writes: 

I thank you for the check you sent me recently. 
Working as a member of the club of Fortuna’s Daugh- 
ters has been a pleasure, and I think your money- 
making plan is excellent. M.A. H. 


' YOU want to make some extra money? Of 


To send checks to Fortuna’s Daughters is one of 
the very pleasantest duties I have, for I always 
imagine all the nice things they can do with the 
money. One of the very nicest things I imagine 
them doing at this time of the year is getting their 
money together for vacations, and my Extra 
Money plan is just the thing for that. Any girl 
who wants to can earn enough money to pay her 
own way to the seashore or some mountain or lake 
resort. All over the country Fortuna’s Daughters 
are making money for all sorts of things. The prob- 
blem is to.find some way to make money that does 
not conflict with home duties, and that is just the 
problem I have solved for you. 

A letter from a woman away out in Washington 
says: 

I have been interested in Fortuna’s Daughters for 
three months. I take a great deal of enjoyment in 
working in the club, and you will be hearing from me 
right along. Very sincerely, Mrs. R. H. 


You notice that she signs her name “ Mrs.,” and 
that brings up a very important point—that mar- 
ried women can make Exira Money in the Fortuna’s 
Daughters Club and have time to attend to all their 
household duties, too. Not long ago a young mar- 
ried woman wrote me a most interesting letter about 
this. She said her husband was an ambitious young 
man and that they had a comfortable pretty home 
and were even able to save a little money, but that 
she did‘ not feel like buying out of her husband’s 
small salary the becoming clothes she was used to 
before she married. And how was she to get the 
extra money for her pretty furbelows? How many 
thousands of women ask themselves this same ques- 
tion, and can not answer it? But I can answer it— 
Fortuna’s Daughters Club is the answer. Many of 
Fortuna’s Daughters are married women, and my 
Extra Money plan seems almost made for them 
so well does it fit in with their duties of home-maker 
and mother. 

Still another practical thing about this money- 
making plan is that it doesn’t matter where For- 
tuna’s Daughters live, whether it is East, West, 
North, or South. Neither is it of any importance 
that they do not all live in cities or large towns. 
On the contrary, some of the most successful of 
Fortuna’s Daughters live in small towns, in villages, 
or on farms of the Far West. I get wonderful news 
of appreciation and success from all parts of the 
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country. A successful member of the club from 
away out West writes me the most enthusiastic 
letters. In a recent one she says: 

I wish to express my thanks for the hearty welcome 
to Fortuna’s Daughters. I am proud to be a member 
of the Club. Most of all I want to thank you for your 
pretty gift of welcome to the Club, which was a very 
acceptable one. E. M. H. 


You didn’t know we had a “gift of welcome”! 
Oh, yes, indeed, we have, and we have all sorts of 
prizes and things that make our club interesting. 
I can’t possibly tell you at length in the magazine 
about all the good things we share together, but if 
you will drop me a card and give me your name and 
address, I will write you a letter and tell you the 
whole story. 

Another letter I received the other day which 
fairly bubbles with enthusiasm says: 

Many, many thanks for the sweet pin you sent. I 
am as proud as a peacock and as happy as a king. 
I am wearing the pin this very minute, and there is 
a smile on my face that won't come off. I can’t tell 
you how glad I was to earn so much money this month; 
I’m living for what I shall be able to accomplish this 
summer. Z.K. H. 


Letters like these prove to me that our Extra 
Money plan is a practical one for any one who 
really wants to earn something for herself. ~No 
matter how much money her father or her husband 
may give her, every woman wants to feel that when 
she really wants to she can earn some money of her 
very own. And this is just what Fortuna’s Daugh- 
ters have proved that they can do. Some club- 
members make as much as $250 a month, and what 


‘ others have done, you can do if you just. know how. 


And I will tell you how as soon as I hear from you. 
You need not hesitate on account of a lack of ex- 
perience, for no experience is necessary. In fact, 
many of Fortuna’s Daughters who have never made 
any money for themselves before have earned as 
much as five dollars on the very first day they re- 
ceived my letter telling them about my Extra 
Money plan, and what others have done, you can 
do. It does not cost you anything to try; the 
investment of a little energy and interest is all the 
equipment required. Don’t be afraid to write me 
just as you would a friend you have known always. 
No letters are ever allowed to go out of my office, 
and our correspondence will be entirely confidential. 
So you can tell me just what your special Extra 
Money problem is, and I will show you what you 
can do about it. 


Yours very sincerely for Extra Money, 


Secretary Fortuna’s Daughters—Goop HovusE- 


KEEPING MAGAZINE, 119 West goth Street, New 
York City. 





The Schooi Department 
The Campbell School 


A home school for girls of all ages. Beautiful suburban location. 
Residence and new school building. General and special courses. 
Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science. Out-of-door sports. 

A. H. CaMpBELL, Ph. D., Mrs. A. H. CAMPBELL, Principals. 

Connecticut, Windsor. 


- DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Chevy Chase Seminary 4,heo! for sirls in 





Washington’s most 
beautiful suburb. Preparatory and finishing courses. Strong de- 
partments of Music, Art, and Domestic Science. Campus of eleven 
acres and provision for all outdoor sports. Artesian water. Cata- 
logue on request. Mr. AnD Mrs. S. N. BarRKER, Principals. 


District oF CotumsBiA, Washington. 
For Girls. Finishing, High 


The Colonial Schoo School, and Collegiate courses 


for Seminary and High School graduates. Art, Expression, Music, 

Domestic Science. Out-of-door Study Hall and Gymnasium. 

Tennis, Basketball, Golf. Horseback riding, Swimming. Certificate 

admits to College. Miss Jesste TRUMAN, Associate Principal. 
District or CotumBi1a, Washington, 1764 Q Street. 


The Odeon, the school auditorium 


National Park Seminary 


For Young Women Washington, D.C. (Suburbs) 


A condensed collegiate course for graduates 
of preparatory and high schools. Best facili- 
ties for specialized instruction in Music, Art, 
Home Economics, Floriculture. No extra charge 
for Domestic Science diploma course. Thirty 
Buildings. Sixty-five acres. Outdoor life, small 
domestic and social groups. Organized study of 
Washington, the most interesting city in America. 


Registrar, Box 177, National Park Seminary, Forest Glen, Md. 


; Domestic Art and Science. Amer- 
National Schoo ica’s most modern institution 
specializing exclusively these subjects in one and two-year courses; 
combining opportunities for work in Fine Arts and offering three- 
year A. B. and B. S. degree courses—excellent substitutes for four- 
year collegiate courses. Catalogue H on request. 

District or Cotumsta, Washington. 


The Viaud School for Young Girls 


oth year, Regular and Special Courses. French, the language 
of the house. Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gustave Viaup, Principals. 
Disrrict or CotumBr1A, Washington, Hillyer Pl. and 21st St. 


GEORGIA 
Brenau College-Conservatory Seville, 


Term June 29. Standard College courses—Special courses in music, 
oratory,art,domestic science. Location, foot hills of Blue Ridge, near 
Atlanta. 7 National sororities. Attractive social life. Non-sectarian. 
27 States represented. Write for descriptive book and catalogue. 
Georcia, Gainesville, Box A. BRENAU. 
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Moneyback Schools 
ILLINOIS 


Illinois Woman’s College 


A Standard College. Grants Degrees. Full courses in Liberal 
Arts leading to B. A.; Music leading to B. M.; Home Economics 
leading to B.S. Also certificate and special courses. Strong acad- 
emy course. School of Fine Arts. School of Expression. Expenses 
reasonable. Students from 26 states. Easily reached from any 
section of Mississippi Valley. Catalog. Address 

Woman's COLLEGE, 

I:trnors, Jacksonville, Box F. 


Frances Shimer School “2, Jesio* 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 years Academy. 
Music, Art, Elocution, Home Economics, Secretarial Course. 
Certificate privileges... 35 acres. 8 buildings. 64th year. Separate 
building for 1st and 2nd year academic students. Catalog. 

Iturnots, Mt. Carroll, Box 517. Rev. WM. P. Mckee, Dean. 


Rockford Hospital Training School 


For Nurses. Accredited by the Ilinois State Board of Nurse Ex- 
aminers, offers a three years course of training to women who wish to 
enter the nursing profession. Applicants received April rst and 
October 1st. For information apply to the SUPERINTENDENT, 

Ittinots, Rockford. Rockford Hospital. 


Waterman Hall 


Founded 1888. A boarding school for 70 girls. Academic, College 
Preparatory. Music, Art, Domestic Science. Auditorium, Music 
Hall, Large Campus and Gymnasium. Owing to endowments, rates 
reasonable. Address, Rev. B. FRANK FLEETWOOD, A.M., D.D., 

ILurinors, Sycamore. Rector. 





INDIANA 
Tudor Hall School for Girls 


Certificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, etc. 
Academic courses. Music, Art, Expression, Household Science. 
Native French and German teachers. 30 resident, 160 day pupils 

Miss Frepontia ALLEN, Ph.B. (Cornell), Principal. 


INDIANA, Indianapolis. 1558 N. Meridian Street. 
MAINE 


Parsonsfield Seminary 


North Parsonsfield, Maine. A home school for boys and girls in 
the heart of America’s summer and winter playground. Eighty- 
fourth year. Heavily endowed. Modern buildings and equipment. 
College preparation. Special instructors in Agriculture, Domestic 
Science, and Teachers’ Training. All expenses covered by $175. 
For illustrated catalog write RoLanp H. VERBECK, Prin. 

Marz, Kezar Falls. 


MARYLAND _ 
Hood Seminary for Girls 


Affiliated with Hood College. Preparatory courses with certificate 
privilege to Hood, Mt. Holyoke, Wellesley and other colleges. 
Diploma courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. 


MARYLAND, Frederick. 


Music Hath Gorpon HatL CENTRE HalL Grace HALL 
One of the most ideal Colleges in the country in Size, without the 
strain of great numbers; Hi , of 62 successful a. Leeation, 
suburbs of Baltimore, near m, 500 feet elevation; 
Courses ,Pre , College (A. B. and B. L.); Domestic Science and Arts 
(B. 8.); Expression; Conservatory of Music: Special two-years’ course in 
Hoasehold Economics and Literary su for High School Graduates. 
Fire-proof buildings; vate baths and set bowis; swimming 
1. Gymnasium, id nai Non-sectarian; elevating 

ome life. For Catalog and View Book address 
Charlies Wesley Gallagher, D. D., Box B, Lutherville, Md. 
For information regarding schools and camps address: E 

Director. 
The School Department, Good Housekeeping Magazine. 
New York, New York City, 119 West 4oth Street. 


When writing to schools please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
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Moneyback Schools 


Sea Pines is the recognized pioneer School of Personality 
Happy home life; personal attention and care. Students inspired 
by wholesome and beautiful ideals of efficient womanhood. The 
Cape climate is exceptionally favorable for outdoor life. One hundred 
acres; pine groves; tooo feet of seashore. Ponies; horseback riding. 
Hygiene and morals observed especially for results in health, character 
and initiative. Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Household Arts, 
French, German and Spanish by native teachers. College Preparatory, 
Cultural, Domestic Science, Secretarial and other courses leading to 
Personality Diplomas introductory to definite service. All branches of 
study under experienced and enthusiastic instructors. For booklet 
and further information, address 


Rev. Thomas Bickford, A.M., Miss Faith Bickford, Principals, P. 0. Box K 
Brewster, Cape Cod, Massachusetts 


Sea Pines 


School of Person- 
ality for Girls 


For Backward Children and Youth. 
Home School Fe.72s. ws Herrick, in 1881. 
Individual training, securing most satisfactory results in self-control, 
articulation and application in work and play. Open all the year. 
Exceptional opportunity for permanent pupils. Terms, $800 and up. 
Miss Frances J. Herrick, Principal. 
Massacnusetts. Amherst, 10 S. Prospect Street. 


Cushing Academy 


Ashburnham, Massachusetts 


Healthful location in the uplands of Massachusetts. 
Twenty-acre campus, six buildings, including new -re- 
proof dormitory for boys. Five-acre athletic field. Gym- 
nasium. Group plan gives each boy and girl the personal 
attention so necessary to proper development. 
Preparatory, finishing, manual arts, business, 
household arts, and music courses. Six- 
payment plan makes our moderate rate 
available to those with limited incomes, 42d 
year. For illustrated catalog address 


H. S. COWELL, A. M. 
Principal. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


28th year. New building. Courses of one, two and three years. 
Positions for graduates. Similar courses in Medical Gymnastics 


and Playgrounds. Apply to 
THE SECRETARY. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 779 Beacon Street. 


Powder Point 


School For Boys 


Duxbury, Mass. 


38 miles from Boston. 4 buildings. 
Concrete residence. Gymnasium. 
Athletic fields. Cinder track, swim- 
ming, boating, skating, tennis, all 
sports. Something to do in play or 
work every hour of the day. Every- 
thing is bent toward developing 
self-mastery. Thorough prepara- 
tion for college or business. pper 
and lower schools. Summer camp. 


For illusirated booklet address 
RALPH K. BEARCE, M.A., Headmaster 
98 King Caesar Road Duxbury, Mass. 


By the Sea 


Lesley Normal School 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and Pedagogy in America. 
Summer Session. 36th year opens Sept. 25th. Address 
Harry SEyMour Ross, Dean. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Huntington Chambers. 


Miss Guild and Miss Evans’ School 


35th year. New commodious school building. Gymnasium, Do- 
mestic Science. Languages—native teachers. Music, Art. College 
preparatory and general courses. Advanced courses for high school 
graduates. 

Mass., Boston. 29 Fairfield St. and 200 Commonwealth Ave. 


For Kindergartners and Grade Teachers. Courses given by Har- 
vard educators. Prepares for kindergarten, playground, first, second 
and third grades. Dormitory and house mother. 

Mrs. EpitH LEsLEY WOLFARD. 

MaAsSsAcHuSETTS, Cambridge, 29 Everett Street. 


Mass. College of Osteopathy 


Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor’s degree given by the leg- 
islature. Faculty of 60 physicians. Forty thousand dollar college 
and hospital in process of erection. Opens Sept. 18th. Write for 
catalog. 

MassacausetTts, Cambridge, 15 Craigie St. 





BRADFORD 


FOR YOUNG 


ACADEMY 


WwoMEN 


BRADFORD, MASS. 
113th 


year 
Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merrimac £. 5 
Valley. Extensive grounds and modern equipment. » 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. General course of 7 
five years and two years’ course for High School graduates. 

Address Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M., Principal. __“——-~ 


All of these Institutions are endorsed by Good Housekeeping 
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The School Department 


LASELL SEMINARY 


Lasell offers regular, college-preparatory 
and special courses, music, art and elocution. 
It gives exceptional training in all phases 
of home economics, including food values, 
marketing, cooking, the art of entertain- 
ing, house furnishing and management, 
sewing, dressmaking and millinery. The 


q 
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Moneyback Schools 


For Young Women 


location of the school, surrounded by places 
of historic interest and near Boston with its 
many advantages, its music and art, gives un- 
usual opportunity forgeneral culture. Twenty 
acres, twelve buildings, gymnasium, swim- 
mingpool. Tennis, boating, basketball, horse- 
back riding, field hockey, skating, swimming. 


For catalogue address 


G. W. WINSLOW, Ph. D., 


Principal, 


120 Woodland Road 


Auburndale, Massachusetts 
Ten Miles from Boston 


] LLISTON SEMI 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
, 1916. The last word in construction and appointments. 
ur boy’s personality studied and directed by an unusually large 


76th year. New $100,000 residence hall couse Som. 
An efficient master in charge of each unit of 16 boys. 7) 
corps of able teachers. All the ad vant 
life. Intelligent guidance in work and play. Scientific and 
athletic fields. ower School for Boys from 10 to 14. 

Illustrated booklet. JOSEPH H. SA 


The Sargent School 


For Physical Education. Established 1881. Largest normal de- 
partment for physica! education in the world. General and special 
courses prepare for healthy womanhood. Address for booklet, 

Dr. D. A. SARGENT. 

MAsSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 16 Everett Street. 


Dean Academy 
Young men and young women find here a home-like atmosphete, 
thorough and efficient training in every department of a broad 
culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $300-$350 per year. Special Course in 
Domestic Science. For catalogue and information address 
ARTHUR W. Perrce, Litt. D., Principal. 
MassacuuseEtts, Franklin. 


Rogers Hall School 


38 minutes from Boston 


Thorough preparation for college. 
Domestic Science, Handicrafts, 


high schools. 


grounds for outdoor sports. 


— of a high-priced school for moderate terms. 
Pp 


NAR 


Wholesome food. Healthy outdoor 


reparatory departments. Six buildings. Gymnasium. Six-acre 


Separate building. Distinctive management and house mother. 
YER, L, H. D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


Standish Manor School 


The special school for girls who are unable to keep pace with 
others of their own age. Intimate homecare. 20 acres. Modern 
Manor House. Summer Camp on Lake Monponsett. Address 

Mrs, EL_en C. Dresser, Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Halifax, near Plymouth. 


Wheaton College for Women 


Only small, separate college for women in Massachusetts. 4-year 
course. A. B. degree. Faculty of men and women. 2-year diploma 
course for high school graduates. 18 buildings. 100 acres. Endow- 
ment. Catalog. Rev. Samuget V. Core, D. D., LL. D., President. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Norton, (30 miles from Boston). 


Quincy Mansion School Fer, Gitls. I= his- 


toric Quincy. At- 
tractive estate, 6 miles from Boston. Ample grounds. Outdoor 
sports. Special and graduate courses. Advantages in Music, Art, 
Languages. Certificates for college. 
Mrs. Horace M. Wittarp, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wollaston (Quincy). 


For 
Girls 


Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park 


Advanced courses for graduates of 
usic, Art. Large 
Experienced instructors in charge of all 


athletics. NewGymnasiumandSwimming Pool. For catalogue address 
Miss OLIVE S. PARSONS, Principal, Lowell, Mass 
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A Famous Old New England 


shomiseatene: is 2 


Country School 


Twenty-five miles frcm Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. Domestic Science 


and Home Management. Art. Music. 


Modern Languages, 


Interior Decorating. The 


school, home and gymnasium are each in separate buildings. Horseback riding, canoeing, 
trips afield. Extensive owes for tennis, golf, hockey, basketball and other sports. Live 
teachers. $550-$600. ‘or catalog address 


MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 


-Preparedness 


A School for Home Efficiency 


peeecen ttre nr TNA: AN NN 


TWO-YEAR course for the graduates 
of Dana Hali and other secondary 
schools. Higher cultural studies, with 
emphasis on all subjects pertaining to the man- 
agement of the home. Country life and sports. 
14 miles from Boston. Catalog on application. 


esate n neta ATA 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 





MICHIGAN _ 


Thomas Normal Training School 


Devoted exclusively to equipping young men and women to 
teach Music, Drawing, Home Economics, Physical Training, 
Manual Training, Industrial Arts and Penmanship in public 
schools. One and two-year courses. 26th year we have been 
placing graduates in paying positions. Dormitories. Strong 
faculty, beautiful location, adequate equipment. For catalog 
and full information address THe SECRETARY. 

Micuican, Detroit, 3027 West Grand Boulevard. 


MINNESOTA 


Saint James School 


For small Boys Only. The Age limit is seven to chirteen. Its happy 
family life a distinguishing feature. The effect on character and 
manners very noticeable. Its training improves any boy's chances 
yn life. Its splendid success for fifteen years convincing. May we 
send catalog with detailed information? Address 

Frep. E. Jenkins, Headmaster. 
Rev. James Dossin, D.D., Rector. 





MINNESOTA, Faribault 


Brownell Hall 


Fifty-third year. College preparatory. Certificate admits to 
Smith, Vassar and Wellesley Post Graduate courses for High 
School graduates. Household arts. Music. Ask for catalogue C. 

Miss EUPHEMIA JOHNSON, Principal. 


4 1 and Conservatory of Music. A 
Christian College poms: College for Women. Offici- 
ally standardized. 66th year. ated in a ‘‘city whose business 
is education.” 20 college-trained instructors. 5 large buildings. 20- 


acre campus. Outdoor sports. Home care. For year book write 
THE SECRETARY. 


NEBRASKA. Omaha 





Missourr, Columbia, College Place. 


Hosmer Hall 


A school for girls, 33d year. College preparatory. Certificate to 
Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, etc., and Universities. Music, Art. Four 
years’ Domestic Science Course. Outdoor life emphasized. Address 

Miss Louise McNarr (Wellesley), Principal. 

Missourtr, St. Louis. 4207 Washington Boulevard. 


Lenox Hall 


“A school of ideals and an ideal school.” 
and Cultural Courses, 
of college work. 


College preparatory 
Excellent music department. Two years 


Mrs. M. Loutse Tuomas, President. 
Missourt, St. Louis. University City, Trinity and Wash. Ave. 





West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Will make him physically, mentally 
and morally able to overcome the difficulties 
of life, Found in the training at 


WENTWORTH 


Military Academy (2 


Missouri 

Oldest Military School in Middle West. Rated 
“Honor School” by the United States Govern- 
ment. 43 miles from Kansas City. New gym- 
nasium. Swimming pool. For catalog address 


THE SECRETARY 
1845 Washington Ave. Lexington, Mo. 





_____NEW JERSEY 
Blaiz Academy 


Campus of one hundred acres in highlands near Delaware 
Water Gap. Offers courses leading to a general education 
and college or technical school. Imposing buildings, 
Athletics, Lake, New et fr mc with swimming pool, 
separate floor for basketball, running track fifteen laps to 
the mile. You are invited to visit the school. 
Catalogue. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box R, Blairstowan, N. J. 


69th year. 


New Gymnasium 


Thorough 


Bordentown Military Institute Tbercus 


tion for college or business. Efficient faculty, small classes, indi- 
vidual attention. Boys taught how to study. Military training. 
Supervised athletics, 32nd year. For catalogue, addiess 

Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A. M., D. D., Principal. 
New Jersey. Bordentown. Cor. T. D. LANpon, Commandant. 


Peddie A School 


for Boys 


Meets the parents’ requirement of modern 
equipment, high scholastic and moral standards 
and a rational, healthful school life. It secures 
the enthusiastic co-operation of the boy because 
of its expert faculty leadership, its body of 300 
picked students, its fine equipment for athletics, 
high standing in all outdoor sports, strong lit- 
erary and musical clubs and general policy of 
keeping its students busy in worth-while ways. 


{ Peddie Institute is located nine miles from Princeton, midway 
between New Yorkand Philadelphia. Modernschool buildings. Gym- 
nasium, Swimming Pool, Athletic Field and 60-acre Campus Its 
certificate is honored by all colleges accepting certificates. En- 
dowment permits moderate rates. 51st year. Send for catalog. 


R. W, SWETLAND, A. M., Headmaster 
Box 6-J, Hightstown, N. J. 





All of these Institutions are endorsed by Good Housekeeping 
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The School Department 
Registered School of Nursing 


Complete course three (3) years—age, 20 to 35. Educational re- 
quirements—one year in high school or its equivalent. For particu- 


lars, address, The Cooper Hospital 
SUPERINTENDENT OF TRAINING SCHOOL. 


New JERSEY, Camden. 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school, 13 miles from New York. College preparatory, 
special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science. Supervised 
physical work in gymnasium and field. Separate department for 
younger girls. Catalog on request. Address Muss Lucie C. Bearp. 

New Jersey. Orange. 


Herbart Hall 


Private school for boys and girls whose uneven brightness or diffi- 
cult mental grasp needs special education. Individual home care for 
unusual children. High, healthful location on estate of 25 acres. 
Summer Camp “ Wetumpka.” 

New Jersey, Plainfield. Dr. MAxiIian P. E. GroszMann. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Are you interested in schools offering training in Domes- 
tic Science, Physical Education, Library Science, Kinder- 
garten Methods, Nursing, or Secretarial Work? Or in 
echools offering courses in Fine and Applied Arts, 
Costume Designing, Dramatic Art and Expression, or 
Music? Let us help you to select the right school. Address 


THE DIRECTOR 


School Dept., Good Housekeeping Magazine 
119 W. 4oth Street, New York City, N. Y. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Andover 


P ROCTOR ACADEMY New Hampshire 


At the foot of Ragged Mountain. 40 acres. 8 modern ae 


10 acres devoted to outdoor sports. Play and study gupervised. Food from the school farm. Mountain spring water. Coll 

Prepares for scientific schools. Agricultural course includes farm management, study of soils, animal husbandry and 

Domestic Arts Course covers cooking, food values, sewing, house dezoration, sanitation, care of sick, accounts, house- 

Each student has the advantage of personal friendship of trained, sympathetic teachers. Your boy or girl 
ronment at moderate expense. For catalogue address 


certificate. 
horticulture. 
hold management, etc. 
efficiently educated in a wholesome and democratic env. 


Gymnasium. Work shops. Separate playgrounds for boys and girls. 


entrance 


FRANCIS T. CLAYTON, A. M., Principal 


MAIN BUILDING 
In foothills of White Mountain3. 7 i balaee, $39, 000 gym- 
nasium and modern dining hall. Separate d mitories for 
young men and women. Athletic fiel Prepares for college 
or business. Music, Art, Elocution. Manual Training. 
Special courses for ‘High School duates. Home Eco- 
nomics,including Sewing, Dressma and Domestic Science. 
Chase College for Young Boys 
Entirely distinct building. Number limited. All advantages 
of Seminary faculty, gym. and athletic fields. House mother. 
Faculty and equipment superior to many and equal to any schoo! in 
New England. Endowment permits rate of $250 te $350. 


George L. Plimpton, Principal, 36 School St., Tilton, N. H. 





~NEW YORK 
The Mountain School 


Robust health and strength developed, with college preparation, 
for boys. Catalogue on request. 
Exv1as G. Brown (A.B., M.D.) 
Allaben. 


The Binghamton Training School 


An ideal private home-school for Nervous, Backward and Mental 
Defectives. No age limit. Physical Culture, Manual Training and 
all branches for the feeble-minded. Open the year round. Terms 
$400 to $600 per year. AucGust A. Bo.pt, Supt. 

New York, Binghamton. 82 Fairview Ave. 


The Lady Jane Grey School for Girls 


3 Sertificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mount 
Holyoke. General Course. Special courses for High School grad- 
uates. Music and Domestic Science. Exceptional home life. 

THe Misses HypkE, ELLA VIRGINIA JONES, A. B., 
New York. Binghamton. Principals. 


; ») 3 Healthfully located in beautiful 
St. i aul Ss School Garden City, L.I., 18 miles from 
New York. Buildings completely equipped. Gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, fine athletic fields. Prepares for any college or scientific 
school. Competent master at the head of each department. A 


Lower School for Younger Boys. WALTER R. MARSH, 
New York, Garden City, 179 Stewart Ave. Headmaster. 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music fy'3%s4 


Faculty of 25 artists and specialists. Courses approved by State 
Board of Regents. Lyceum Bureau in connection offers opportunity 
for entering concert field. Address 

GEorGE C. WILLIAMS, Manager. 


New York, 


New York, Ithaca. 


NEW_YORK 
Starkey Seminary Rési'country, pupils have room 


and air. Endowed. For both sexes, eleven years and upward. Pre- 

pares for best colleges and business. Advanced courses in Art and 

Music. N. Y. State Regents’ Standards. Secure rooms early. Rates, 

$255 to $300. MARTYN SUMMERBELL, LL.D., President. 
New York. Yates Co., Lakemont. Box 431. 


Manor School for Girls 


Eighteen miles from New York. Number of pupils limited. Each 
girl has a personal association with the principals. College entrance 
certificate. General courses. Terms $600. 

Miss Mary E. Hutt, Miss Grace HuntInGTON, Principals. 

New York, Larchmont. 


Vassar Preparatory School. Certificate 
Putnam Hall privilege for all leading colleges. Special 
two year course for High School graduates. Music, Art and Domes- 
tic Science. Tennis, horseback riding. Sleeping porches. Separate 

house for younger children. Address 

ELLen CuiizBe Bartcetrt, A. B., Principal. 
New York. Poughkeepsie. Box 814. 

The Vassar Brothers 


Nurses Training School fits Yasser Brothers 


training school for nurses offers to women a three years’ training 
course. Completely equipped hospital, containing one hundred 
beds, is ideally situated overlooking the Hudson River. Extensive 
grounds for recreation. Apply, SUPERINTENDENT of Training School, 
New York. Poughkeepsie. Vassar Brothers Hospital. 


Miss C. E. Mason’s 


Suburban School for Girls. Only 40 minutes from N. Y. City. 
Upper School for girls 13 to 25; Lower School for gitls 7to 13. All 
departments, including vocational. Certificate admits to leading 
colleges. For circular address Miss C. E. Mason, LL. M. 

New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. Lock Box 037. “‘ The Castle.” 


Russell Sage College 


of Practical Arts 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with 
Emma Willard School. 

Designed for the vocational and professional train- 
ing of women. Secretarial Work. Household Eco- 
nomics and Industrial Arts. Courses of two or 
four years will be offered. Special students admitted. 
Address Secretary 

Russell Sage College of Practical Arts, Troy, New York 


When writing to schools please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine 
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The School Department 








Two Years’ Course 


lish, voice, piano, etc. 
for any girl. 


Tuition is free to residents of New 
have completed the work of the eighth grade. 


catalogue or information write to 


Box H 


Domestic Science and Art in their various branches, Eng- 
A thorough, up-to-date training 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 
New York State School of Agriculture, Morrisville, N. Y. 


Offers practical courses in Home Economics in its various branches to girls who desire high 
class training in home making or in dressmaking and millinery and who cannot go to college. 


Entrance Requirements: Completion of the work of the eighth grade, sixteen years of age and good character. 
York. Necessary expenses estimated $175.00 to $225.00. 
The school offers thoroughly practical two-year courses in agriculture for boys who are sixteen years of age and who 


Excellent Equipment, wholesome environment, healthful location. 


F. G. HELYAR, Director 





Mechanics Institute 


Technical Training—Normal, Professional, Prep., Special Courses. 
Three-year Elec. and Mech. Engineering, Half Time Employment, 
for high school graduates. Three Year Normal Courses preparing 
high school graduates for teaching Domestic Sci. and Art, Fine and 
Appl. Arts, Manual Tr., Profess. Courses in Architecture, Drafting, 
Design, Com. Illustration, Ceramics. One Year Courses in Lunch 
Room Mat., Dietetics, Trade Dressmaking, Millinery. Summer 
Session. Write for Illustrated Bulletin of particular course desired. 

THE REGISTRAR. 

New York, Rochester, 21 Plymouth Ave. 


Skidmore School of Arts 


A College for the Vocational and Professional training of 
young women, located in America’s leading health resort. 


Six Departments: 


Domestic Sctence and Art; Music; Fine Arts; Physical 
Trades 


Education and Oral Expression; Secretarial; 
Four dormitories accommodate over two hundred students. 


Outdoor sports. Non-sectarian. Diploma commands 
Teacher's or Supervisor's certificate in New York and other 
states. Catalog on request. Winter and Summer Sessions. 


CHARLES H. KEYES, PRESIDENT 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK 


Repton School for Younger Boys 


Bridges the gap between home and the larger school. Healthful, 
invigorating athletic sports encouraged. Every facility of home and 
school. House Mother. Private farm insures pure food. Summer 
camp. Address O. C. Roacu, Headmaster. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box C-4. 
Bloomingdale Hospital School of 


4 (Reg.) The Society of the New York Hospital offers 
Nursing at the above hospital two and three years courses in 
mental and in general nursing. Affiliated with the New York Hospi- 
tal. Special advantages in occupation-therapy. Adequate allowance. 

New York, White Plains. MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT. 








NEW YORK CITY — 








Miss Bangs and Miss Whiton 
1890 — 1916 


The Only Country School for Girls 
in New York City 


Boarding and Day School. Spacious recreation grounds, 
wooded park, tennis courts. All the outdoor advantages 
of the country with full enjoyment of the cultural influ- 
ences of New York City; ready accessibility to museums, 
libraries, concerts. Small enough to be a real home, large 
enough to be a ‘‘Real School.”’ Strong Music Depart- 
ment. Special courses in dancing, elocution and art. 


Pupils enter college upon its own certificate. 
Riverdale Avenue, Near 252nd Street, West 
NEW YORK CITY 















































All of these Institutions are endorsed by Good Housekeeping 
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The Froebel 






Year Trades’ Course 
Dressmaking, millinery, hand work for professional work 
as dressmakers, etc. Cookery, music and other subjects 
from two-year course. 









Next year opens September 20th, 1916. For 










Morrisville, N. Y. 



























ith 


He We i i 
League of New York 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR KINDERGARTNERS 
Students’ Residence. Model Kindergarten and Primary Dept. 
Mothers’ and Nurses’ Courses. Circular on request. 


Mas. MARIon B. B, LANGZETTEL, Director. 
New York, New York City, 112 East 71st Street. 


RARE Aa 





The German Hospital Training School 


For Nurses, offers a three years’ course of instruction to young 
women with education and refinement between the ages of 19 and 33. 
Educational requirements are the completion of one year of High 
School or its equivalent. For further information apply to Superin- 
tendent of Nurses, German Hospital and Dispensary. 

New York, New York City, 112 East 77th Street. 


Registered School of Nursing 


Complete course 24 years. Age, 18-35. Educational require- 
ments two-years High School or its equivalent. For particulars 
address, Superintendent of Nurses. 

New York INFIRMARY FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

New York, New York City. 321 East 15th St. 


Florence Nightingale School for 
Nervous and Backward Children 


A Country School in the City. 
Telephone Kingsbridge 316. 
N«w York. New York Citv, 238th St.. and Riverdale Ave. 


The Scudder School 2% Hom= 


Economics 

Resident and day. Founded 1805. A Domestic Science School 

overlooking the Hudson and Riverside Park. Cookery, dietetics, 

housekeeping, study of city markets, dressmaking, millinery, child 
study, languages, current events, social amenities. 

New York. New York Citv. 314 W. 72d St. at Riverside Drive. 





, ’ An Episcopal School for Girls. Founded 
St. Mary Ss 1842. Offers full preparatory and two 
years College work. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science and 
Business. Equipment of 14 Modern Buildings, 25-acre Campus in 
mild Southern Climate. Moderate rates. Address for catalog, 
Rev. Geo. W. Lay, Rector. 
Norts Carona, Raleigh, Box 17. 


OHIO 
Grand River Institute 


Strictly high-grade Co-educational, preparatory school. Board, 
room and tuition only $200 per year. Large endowment. Music, 
Shorthand, Art, Oratory, Manual Training, Domestic Science. 
New Dormitory and Gymnasium, Ear_e W. HAMBLIN, Pres. 

Osro, Austinburg, Box rt. 


Harcourt Place School 


For Girls. Faculty of 12, students limited to 50. College prepara- 
tory and special courses, including course in Household Science. 
Country environment unsurpassed for health. Rates $500. Address 

Rev. Jaccs STREIBERT, Regent 

















Onto, Gambier. 


Glendale College for Women 


Young Women desiring a home life of culture and refinement 
where the limit in number gives opportunities for thoroughness and 
breadth in Junior College, College Preparatory and Special Courses 
send for catalogues. 

Outro, Glendale. 












uire- 
ulars 


The School Department 
Oberlin Kindergarten— 


Two year course. Special teachers from Oberlin College and 
Conservatory of Music. Montessori School in connection. For 


catalogue address 
Miss Rose G. Dean, Secretary. 
On10, Oberlin. 


The Oxford College for Women 


Founded 1830. Standard college course. Rates $355. Rooms as- 
signed in order of applications received. Address 
JANE SHERZER, Ph.D. (Berlin), President. 


Outo, Oxford, Box 42. 


The Law Froebel Kindergarten 
Training School {ri Sshek Culture for young 
Affiliated with City University and Public Schools. 


Mary E. Law, M. D., Prin. 
Onto, Toledo, 2313 Ashland Ave. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Latshaw Schoo For Backward Children. Do you 


want your child to become bright, 
interesting and happy, with a possible future of usefulness? The 
history of our School warrants this offer to you. Kindly individual 
care in a small family group. Come and see for yourself. Rates 
$1,200 upwards, ALLEN LatsHaw, Founder and Director. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Berwyn,‘‘The Maples.”3412-14 Sansom St., Phila. 


The Birmingham School, Inc. 


For Girls. An excellent school offering either Academic or Col- 
lege Preparatory Courses. Beautiful and healthful location in the 
mountains. On Main Line P. R. R. Gymnasium. Physical train- 
ing. For catalogue address A. R. Grikr, President. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham, Box 110. 


rect ideals. 





Penn Hal[Schoolfor Girls 


AIM—Full Development of True Womanhood 


COURSES OF STUDY AMUSEMENTS 
College Preparatory Hergshaek Eaging 
sket! 
Modern Language Hockey, Tennis 
Domestic Science Boating, Fencing 
Music, Art Corrective Gymnastics 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May each year 
spent at Atlantic City. New gymnasium and swimming pool 
100. 


Work continues without interruption. Rates, 
For catalogue and view book address 


FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Principal, Box Q 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


Spiers Yunior School 


For Boys 8 to 15 Years 


A Country Boarding and Day School which 
ives young boys a capacity for work and 
bits of industry. The six-years’ course 
lays great stress on thoroughness in elemen- 
tary principles, fitting pupils for the best 


reparatory schools. Numbers limited. Boys 
Rave individual attention and home life in 
Headmaster’s family. Beautiful, high loca- 
tion in exclusive suburban section near 
Philadelphia. For Catalog address 


MARK H. C. SPIERS, Headmaster 
Box 254, Devon, Pa. 


BN 2 PPS AN AAD RIOR A EAR A BO AR RE MES EEA 
Co-educational with separate dormitory 
George Schoo buildings. College preparatory, also gen- 
eral course, emphasizing English, Science, Manual Training, Do- 
mestic Science. 227 acres on Neshaminy creek, Athletic fields. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool. Friends’ management. 
GrorGe A. WALTON, A. M., Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bucks Co., George School P. O., Box 275. 


~ 
wie For 40 Boys. Prepares for all 
Ce darcroft Schoo colleges and technical schools. 
Manual training, also Commercial course. One teacher to six boys. 
Flexible courses. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Expert faculty 
athletic supervision. Spring water. 125 acres. Catalogue. 
Jesse Evans Pups, A. M., Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Kennett Square, Box 350. 
For Girls. Suburb of 


Miss Sayward’ Ss School Philadelphia. Col- 


le g¢ preparatory and special courses. Certificate to leading colleges. 
Music, Domestic Science. Physical training, outdoor sports, horse- 
back riding, swimming. Develops character, mind and body. 
Miss S. JANET SAYWARD, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 





Moneyback Schools 


Miss Cowles’ School 
(Highland Hall) 


Belitéayeburg, Pe 


Miss Emma Milton Cowies, A. ’» Head of School 


Prepares for Bryn 
Mawr, Wellesley, 
oie. Mt. Holyoke 
Vassar. Certif- 
= cate privileges. 


Also strong 
course, fusie, 
Art, Domestic 
ice. Healthful 
poe ee of 
Allegheny M ou n- 
Pure 


water. Stone Build. 

modern im- 

provements —all 

yo ¢ pool and new 

‘physical $ and specialists in 
dress THE SECRETARY. 


rooms connect with b: wml 
bey som porch. Residen’ 
all departments. For on 


Tac siesta 


These associated schools aim to discover and develop 
the individual aptitudes of students; and provide de- 
partments to develop the cultured woman who is able 
to meet the responsibilities of life. 

Say Departments, Conservatory of Music, Art, Arts and 
Crafts, Expression, Domestic Science and Arts, Secretaryship. 
Normal Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten, College Prepara- 
tory. Large faculty. Mod- , 
erate terms Address 


M. H. REASER, Ph.D., Pres., 
Box 566, Jenkintown, Pa., 
or REV. N. L. EUWER, A.M., 
Box 566, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


Linden Hall Seminary 


One of the world-famed Moravian-Schools for girls. Founded 
1746. Rich in tradition: modern in equipment and spirit. Best 
features of home life, with emphasis upon character, scholarship 
and social training. Elementary, Secondary, College Preparatory 
and Advanced Courses. Strong courses in Music, Art, Home 
Economics, and Business. Attractive courses for high school grad- 
uates. “‘The term ‘Moravian’ in education is synonymous with 
the best.’’—Russell H. Conwell. For full information, address the 

Rev. F. W. STENGEL. 


sbur 
Acade £3 


Mercersburg, ny 
Aim of the School—aA thorough 
poses. mental and moral train- 
ng for college or business. 

+ gab of School—A manly tone 
of self-reliance, under Christian 
masters from the great univer- 
sities. Personal attention given 
to each boy. 
Location—In the country, on the 
western slope of the famous 

. Cumberland Valley, one of the 
‘most beautiful and healthful 
spots of America. 
Equipment— Modern and com- 
lete. Magnificent new Gymna- 
slum. Write for catalogue and ‘The Spirit of Mercersburg.”’ 


WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL. ©., Headmaster, Box 145 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Box 63. 


Enirance to Main Hall 


Py ’ a ‘ollege- 
Miss Marshall’s School Ageseratand colltae: 
for girls, combining the charm of beautiful suburban surroundings 
with the educational advantages of Philadelphia, 20 minutes away. 
Outdoor athletics, art, music, elocution, domestic science. 

Miss E. S. MARSHALL. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Oak Lane, Philadelphia. 


When writing to schools please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine 
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Moneyback Schools 
The National School of Elocution 


The oldest chartered school of Expression in 
and Or atory America. Degrees granted. Public Speaking, 
Physical Training. English, Dramatic Art. Professional and Finish- 
ing Courses. Dormitories. For catalog, address D. A, SHOEMAKER, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 028 Parkway Bldg. Principal. 
Walnut Lane School er Sis Js beautiful, 


historic Germantown. 
City and country advantages. General and College preparatory 
courses. Special courses for High School graduates. Music, Art, 
Elocution, Domestic Science, Sewing, Gymnasium, Basket-ball, 
Tennis, Riding, Swimming, Hockey. Miss S. EpNA JOHNSON, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. Germantown, Box A. A. B., Prir. 

; i774 ; For Boys. En- 
Kiskiminetas Springs School 52",Bevs. Es. 
American University. Individual plan of work for each boy. College 
preparatory course and a good training for business life. Special 
course in agriculture. Scientific physical care. Pure water, good food. 


200 acre farm. 29th year opens Sept. 1oth. Write for catalog. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Saltsburg,Dept.1. KisKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL. 


; A select school for girls. 
Bishop thorpe Manor Individual attention. Col- 
lege preparatory and Finishing Courses. Two years’ Advanced 
Course for High School graduates. Music, Art, Domestic Science, 
Domestic Art, Expression, and Arts and Crafts. Physical Culture 
and outdoor life. Address CLaupE N. Wyant, Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, South Bethlehem, Box 238. 
A country school in a 
The Mary Lyon School A goustry school ina 
from Phila. College Preparatory and General Courses. Domestic 
Science. Certificate privileges. Open-air classrooms. Seven Gables, 
an allied school for girls 6 to 14. Basketball, tennis, bowling, riding. 
H. M. Crist, A. B., Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore, Box 1506. 


AT 


Darlington Seminar 


A boarding school for girls, delightfully situated on 40-acre 
estate in historic section 28 miles from Philadelphia. Col- 
lege Preparatory and_ Special 
Courses, inciuding Art, Music, Ex- _ 
ression. Strong Domestic Science <4, 
F D 


epartment with complete equipment. 

Certificate privilege. Advancement 
by subject. Athletics. Moderate 
rates. For catalog and views 
address 


CHRISTINE FAAS BYE, President 
Box 604, West Chester Pa. 


QUUSLUOUSMUOUUOOOOOOCCOOT TU ATT STE ETE 


VERMONT 
Bishop Hopkins Hall 43 ndowed school for girls. 


Champlain. Well equipped buildings. Outdoor sports all the year. 
Upper and lower school. College preparatory and general courses. 
Write for circular. Miss ELLEN Seton OcpEN, Principal. 
Tue Rr. Rev. A. C. A. Hatt, President and Chaplain. 
VERMONT, Burlington. 





VIRGINI 





For Young Women 


A college noted for cul- 

ture and refinement. 

Develops Christian char- 

acter and efficient young 

womanhood. Located in 

healthful, picturesque 

Southwest Virginia. 

Pleasant home life; 

five brick buildings, 

equipped completely 

with all modern appli- H 
ances; 10-acre campus. Two years Preparatory work. | 
Four years College work with A. B. degree. Music, Art, | 
Expression and Domestic Science, with diplomas. | 
Outdoor sports. Gymnasium. For catalogue address 


S.D. LONG,D.D.Pres..Box 235.Abingdon, Virginia | 


Virginia Intermont College §,,Sits and 
3and year. Students from 20 states. Preparatory and Junior College 
courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Music a spe- 
clalty. Modern equipment. Large campus. Bracing Mountain 
Climate. Altitude 1900 feet. Terms $200 to $300. Catalog. 


Vircimia, Bristol, Box 127. H. G. Norrstncer, A. M.., Pres. 


June 1916 


50th = é 
Year 
F In Blue Ridge Mountains, in Famous Valley 
OF of V inte peer ie’ Rare healt 
iris record. i 
Girls privilege; Special, for High 
ion; Art, c, including PipeOrgan; 
and Expression; Art, Music, includi 0; 
Yo DomesticScience; Business. Home Life: ver 
ung sonal attention to manners, character. Sports 
Women e grounds. Building: Beautiful and com: 
$ modious. Students from every section. Recom- ¥ 
mended by Bishop J. H. Vincent, Chicago. 
Address SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 944, Buena Vista, V: 


The Chatham Episcopal Institute 


For Girls. College Preparatory. Literary, Music, Art, Expression 
and Business Courses, Certificate admits to leading colleges. New 
buildings. Ten-acre campus. Athletics. Gymnasium. Terms mod- 
erate. Catalogue and views. Mrs. E.1zaABETH May Wiz Is, B. P., 

Vircinia, Chatham. Box 15. Principal. 


NS 
° For Girls. Lim. 

Randolph-Macon Institute 2 Git's, lin 
lege preparatory and special courses for those not wishing to go to 
college. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, and Elocution. At- 
tractive home life. Gymnasium. Branch of the Randolph-Macon 


System. Catalogue on request. Address 
VirointA, Danville Cuas. G. Evans, A. M., Principal 


Roanoke Institute 

1859-1916. A Junior College for Young Women. Literary, Music, 
Art, Expression and Domestic Science Departments. New buildings, 
modern furnishings, good laboratories. Ample Library and Gymna- 
sium. Expenses $200 to $300 per session. Catalog. 

VirointiA, Danville. W. W. Rivers, President. 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


For Boys and Young Men ) Front Royal, Va. 


A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
gifts make unusual advantages possible. eet 
cost $100,000. Prepares for College or entific 
Schools. Gymnasium, physical oulture and outdoor 
sports. Terms, $325. 25th session opens September 
19th, 1916. For catalogue and illustrated pamphlet, 
address 

CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M., Principal, Box 417, 

Front Royal, Va. 


year ‘After Highest Virginia Standards.”  $250-$350 


Southern College 


For half a century, The Southern Female College. 





Historic Junior College ma and soe Sone lll 
Two-Year College Course, also Preparatory or Fin . 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Social Trainiag. 


is, Basketball. Students from many States. 
Tdeat climate.Attra -year courses for High School Graduates. 


Ideal climate.Attractive2 tes 
ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A. M. College Place, Petersburg, Virginia 


Home Place 


For the individual development of physically or mentally re- 
tarded children; including correction of speech defects and nervous 
irritability. Home comforts. Graduate nurse in residence. — 

Auice C. Hinckey, M. A., Prin. 


Vircinta, Richmond, 2216 Hanover Ave. 


All of these Institutions are endorsed by Good Housekeeping 
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Moneyback Schools 


Hollins College 


For YOUNG WOMEN DED 1842 


Four-year College Course, two-year College Preparatory, Music, Art, Domestic 
Science, etc. In the beautiful Valley of Virginia, 7 miles north of Roanoke, on 
a 700-acre estate. Buildings equipped for 250 students and 40 officers and 
teachers, Write for Catalogue and Book of Views. 


MISS MATTY L. COCKE, Box 323, Hollins, Va. 

















The School Department 


eer 



















































Virginia College 
For Women. In Valley of Virginia, famed for health and beauty. 
Elective, Preparatory and full Junior College courses. Music, Art, 


Expression. Domestic Science. For catalog apply to the 
PRESIDENT. 







VirciniA, Roanoke. 
I ; ‘ Established 1842. 
Mary Baldwin Seminary Fetetlished | 3542. 
Term begins Sept. 14th. Unsurpassed climate, modern equipment. 
Students from 35 states. Courses: Collegiate (3 years); Preparatory 
(4 years), with certificate privileges. Music, Art and Domestic 
Science. Send for catalogue. 

VirciniA, Staunton. 

Formerly Virginia Female Institute. Founded 
Stuart Hall 1843. Diocesan School for Girls in Virginia 
Mts. General and College Preparatory Courses, Piano, Violin, Vocal, 
Art and Expression Dept. New equipment including pianos. Gym- 
nastics and field sports under trained Director. Catalog. 
JaNE Cotston Howarp, A.B. (Bryn Mawr), Principal. 
Vircinta, Staunton. 


Fauquier Institute For, Sits and Young Ladies. The Fort Loudoun Seminary a 


57th session begins Sept. 21st, ‘ . ‘ ‘ as 
= oa a ear sar ; Wash. lightful location in the beautiful Shenandoah ey. Literary and 
1916. Situated in Piedmont region of Virginia, 55 miles from Wash Waidness Cousses: “Snactal aie on bs Music, Ack. Prone 


imi h h hool. M buildi \ 4 . 
fagton. A limited and thorough bose echoc omen Sulitings Gymnasium and all outdoor exercises. ms Sept. 14th. Terms 


acre C ¥ . Catalog. 
sacte campus. Mates, Sage Sdoen Hieaave-¥. Buran, Polecieal. $300. For catalogue, address Miss KATHERINE R. GLass, Pres. 
Vircinia, Winchester. 


Vircinia, Warrenton, Box 31. 
eo s; _WEST VIRGINIA —__ 
St. Hilda’s Hal A School for Girls, near Washington, | Greenbrier A Presbyterial Military 


under auspices Bishops, Episcopal 
Schoo An up-to-date military boarding schpol of 100 boys. 









Warrenton Country Schoo 
For Young Girls 


Beautifully situated in the foothills of Virginia near 
Washington, College preparatory and special courses. 
French, the language of the house. The school is pl 

to teach girls to study, to bring them nearer nature and 
to inculcate habits of order and economy. No extras. 


Mlle. Lea M. Bouligny, Box 9 Warrenton, Va. 













































































Diocese. College Preparatory, Elective Courses, Music, Art, Ath- 







letics under trained Director. Rates $400. Catalog. | Instructors—all college graduates. racing mountain 
MARIAH PENDLETON DvuvAL, Principal. climate, 2300 ft. altitude. On Main Line, C. & O. R. R. Brick build- 

(Former Principal Stuart Hall) | ings, athletic field. Terms $285. Catalog address 
West VirGcrntA, Charles Town. West ViecrntA,Lewisburg, Box 19. Cot. H.B. Moore,A.M.., Prin. 








: ~ WISCONSIN 
Wayland Academy st; 1855. Certificate privilese | ilwaukee-Downer Seminary 


home school. Both sexes. 8th grade to rst year college, all courses. 6 An accredited college preparatory school for girls. Also, of the 
buildings; 20-acre campus; athletic field; half-mile track; large lake best type of finishing school for those not entering college. Music, 
offers recreation. Endowment $250,000; expenses $300. Piano, Art, Domestic Science, Athletics, Campus of Milwaukee-Downes 
violin, vocal music, elocution, stenography. Send for catalogue. College. Ask for Catalog B. Macy D. RopmMan, Dean. 
Wisconsin, Beaver Dam; P. O. Box BC. _Epwin P. Brown. Wisconsin. Milwaukee. 


St. John’s 
Military 
Academy 


Delafield, Wis. 


The American Rugby 


Give your boy a real 
training, One that will equip him for the rapid, high-tension 
give and take of American business and professional life. Insure 
him against a future ‘‘break-down’”’ under stress. OS A SS EE 

ST. JOHN’S training is of that kind. Sturdy muscles, steady nerves, an alert mind y 
and a well balanced moral sense are bound to result for the lad who makes himself a part of the ST. JOHN’S SYSTEM 

_The standard of scholarship is high. Stress is laid upon old-fashioned ideals. ated an ‘‘Honor School’ by the 
U. 8S. Government. Episcopal. ‘or catalog, address the Academy, Box 23-C, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL =| 
Short-Story Writing 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 
and writing of the Short Story, taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. Over one 
hundred Home Study Courses under Professors in 
Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 
250-page catalog free. Write today 
The Home Correspondence School 


Dr. Esenwein Dept. 65, Springfield, Mass. 






























































The School Department 


of Good Housekeeping Magazine is at your 
service to assist you in selecting a school or 
summer camp. Write the 

DIRECTOR 


New York City, N. Y¥. 

















119 West 40th Street 











When writing to schools please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine 
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Camps and Summer Schools 





INDIANA 
INTERLAKEN SUMMER CAMP 


MID-JUNE TO SEPTEMBER FIRST 


Where boys grow brown and strong and develop the 
moral fibre of manhood. 200 acres of woods and meadow. 
Land sports, hikes and camping amid the sand dunes. 
Boating, fishing, swimming. Ponies. Boys build their 
own huts, their own boats—have opportunity to ‘‘make 


wood, iron, br: 


ass and copper in the famous 


tl in 

Interlaken School shops. Interesting experiences of haymak- 

ing, threshing, harvesting on the Interlaken 500-acre farm. 
airy herd. Sheep. Land and water fowl. A sum- 


fO-acre Lake Registered di i 
© mer’s recreation with responsibility for useful work added 


Leadership and 


initiative developed through ‘‘boy government,” under trained men counsel- 


lors from the Interlaken 


ool—where boys learn by doing. No extra charge 


for tutoring. For views and full particulars address 
Director of Camp, Box 104, Rolling Prairie, La Porte Co., Indiana 


W. W Summer Cam 
MINNE aad A A For Boys and Young had 
Located at Lake of Two Rivers, =o Provincial 
Lake, in the heart of Ontario Highlands. 
be peed porno for fishing, canoeing, observation of nature 
and wild animal photography. Just the camp you have 
been looking for. Wholesome moral atmosphere. High- 
est references. Reasonable terms. Write for Booklet B. 
W. L. WISE, Ph. B. Bordentown, N. J. 


KENTUCKY 
Trail’s End Camp 


For Girls. In the Blue Grass region of Kentucky. 4th season. 
Two weeks in the mountains. Trip to Mammoth Cave. Experienced 
councilors teach swimming, canoeing, tennis, horseback riding, 
etc. Booklet gladly furnished. Mary DEeWI1T SNYDER. 

Kentucky, Lexington, 362 S. Broadway. 


MAINE 
Camp Quan-ta-ba-cook for Boys 


On Lake Quan-ta-ba-cook near Belfast, Maine. One mother 
writes: “‘. . .I shall always feel grateful to you for persuading me to 
send him to Camp Quan-ta-ba-cook.” Address 

HERBERT M. BERGAMINI, Director. 

New Yorx Cry. College of Physicians and Surgeons,437 W. 59 St. 


Camp Abena for Girls 


Belgrade Lakes, Maine. roth season. [Illustrated booklet. 
Junior and Senior Camps. Miss Hortense HeErsom, Sidwells’ 
Friends School, Washington, D. C. 

Marne, Belgrade Lakes, After June 7th. 


‘ For Girls. Long Island, Maine. 
Eggemoggin Camp A camp which combines the ben- 
efits of the pine woods and the seashore. Sailing and motorboating on 
beautiful Casco Bay. Tennis, basket, base and volley ball, canoeing, 
theatricals, dancing, basketry, etc. Tutoring. Bungalow and canvas 
houses. PRINCIPAL and Mrs. E. L. MONTGOMERY, 

MASSACHUSETTS, Natick. Directors. 








MAINE 


+c For boys. Bridgton, Maine. On beauti- 
Camp Sokokis ful Long Lake. All the good things of 
home—best of food, best of care, best of beds, best of fun. Water 
and land sports. Lodge. Open fireplace. Bungalows. Camp fire. 
Entertainments. Cultured leaders. Write for booklet. 
ORLANDO EATON FERRY. 
New York, Brooklyn, Erasmus Hall High School. 


For gentlemen 13 to 21. Beautiful location on 
Stover’s Cove. Remarkable equipment, including 3 
motor boats, 10 dories, 25 lobster traps, trawis, 
schooner for 2 weeks’ cruise, etc. Deep sea and shoal 
— Land and water sports. Clambake, camp- 
fire ore dinners, “‘stunt night." Under Scout 
laws. Scout uniforms. Booklet. Address 


EDGAR P. PAULSEN, Principal, U. 8. M. A. 
Children’s School, West Point, N. ¥. 





Camp Teconnet for Girls 


On our ownisland, China Lake, Me. Dining hall, assembly house, 
tents. Swimming, canoeing, motor-boating, land and water sports. 
Crafts and dramatic projects. Personally directed by MR. CHARLES 
F. Towne (Assistant Supt. of Schools) and Mrs. TOwNgE. Address 

RuopeE ISLAND, Providence, 16 Eames St. 


Eden 


Harrison, Me. For girls and women of allages. Ordinary camp 
features at about half the usual fee. Seventh Season. 
F. M. GRacey. 


MASSACHUsETTS, Boston, 491 Boylston St. 


W For Boys. Long-established and exclu- 
Camp yonee sive camp, personally conducted by a 
physician. Youngest boys in a special group under charge of the Di- 
rector at all times. Scout work. Tents and seven buildings. Equip- 
ment of highest grade camp at amoderate charge. Handsome booklet. 
Dr. Freperic B. Wiison, 745 St. Nicholas Ave., New York City. 
Marne, Harrison, Long Lake. 


All of these Institutions are endorsed by Good Housekeeping , 
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The School Department 
For Girls; Wilton, Maine. 


Kineowatha,Camps 7er.Sis,, witton., Maine:. 
12-rs, 16-20. Especially safe water sports. “Riding under Army 
Officers. Dry, airy bungalows. Modern plumbing. Mature super- 
vision. Mountain trips, hiking, campcraft, “movies.” Illustrated 
booklet from Director, Elizabeth W. Bass, Wilton, Me., or 

New York. New York City, Hotel McAlpin. Irvin W. McCoxt. 


On Lake Cobbosseecontee, Maine, is the 
Camp Yukon ideal place for boys and young men to 
spend ten weeks camping, because: the camp is close to the lake and 
has a complete equipment for land and water sports and counselors 
who are trained in camp work. Automobile course. Write for in- 
teresting booklet to Frank D. Smita. 
New York, New York City, 200 West 96th Street. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Bob-White’ 


A Camp for boys from seven to twelve. 160 acres. 
camp life. Personal and affectionate care. . $120.00 for season of 
nine weeks.: Boys accepted for two weeks or more. Address 
Mrs. Saraw B. HAYEs. 
MAssacHusEtts, Ashland. Newton Centre, 75 Pleasant St 


SEA PINES camp tor. cir 
Brewster, Mass. Cape Cod Bay 


On the 100-acre estate of the Sea Pines School of Personality 
for Girls. 1,000 feet of shore front. Abundance of resinous 
pines. Attractive bungalow; cabins and tents. Outdoor 
and indoor sleeping. Safe boating and swimming. Sports, 
Horseback riding. Esthetic dancing. Handicrafts. Cor- 
rective gymnastics. Experienced Sea Pines 
Teachers. Tutoring in any branch if desired. Excellent 
advantages for Art and Music courses. Special atten- 
tion given to physical and mental hygiene. Six weeks 
of wholesome and ennobling outdoor life. $1zoo for six 
weeks. Special arrangements for longer season. ee ad- 
vertisement of Sea Pines School of Personality 
for Girls in this issue. Address 
Miss FAITH BICKFORD, 
THOMAS BICKFORD, A.M.., Brewster, Mass., Box K. 





For children under 12 years of age. 
Camp Setucket Bright, sunny home. Invigorat- 
ing air of the pines and sea. Motherly and expert care. Play in 
the sand and groves. Modernized farm house. For information 
address 
Miss A, W. Foster, Registered Nurse. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Brewster, Cape Cod. 


Bonnie Dune 


All the fun of camp, all the care of home given a few boys (8-14 
years), on breezy, sunny, healthy Cape Cod. Direction of 
Mrs. D. L. RoGERs. 
Oux10, Columbus, 461 West 7th Avenue. 


Camp Chequesset 
On Cape Cod Bay. ‘* The Real Camp for Real Girls.” Illustrated 


booklet. 3rd season. 
Wa. G. VINAL, State Normal, Providence, R. I. 


A.icE H. BELDING, 37 Batavia St., Boston, Mass. 

The Cape Cod Camp for Girls. Established 190s. 
Quanse ‘ Swimming, canoeing, sailing — safest conditions, 
expert instruction; land sports, pageantry, musical comedy, riding. 
Exceptional equipment and location. Separate camp for little girls. 
Unusual results in health and vigor. 

3 Mrs. E. A. W. HamMatrt. 
MAssacuusEtTtTs, Newton Centre, 706 Commonwealth Ave. 


Mrs. Norman White’s Camp for Girls 


On Cape Cod, Orleans, Mass. All pleasures of life by the sea. 
Outdoor sleeping in well protected cabins. Limited to 35 girls. 
Season from July 1st to September 1st, $150.00. Long distance 
phone. Booklet. Address Mrs. NorRMAN WHITE. 

New York, New York City, 424 West 119th Street. 


MICHIGAN 


Camp Tosebo 


Onekama, Michigan. Under the management of Todd Seminary 
for Boys, Woodstock, Ill. 20 acres. Unusual equipment. Reason- 
able rates. Overnight boatride (direct) from Chicago. Our ideal 
—"For every Toc ' Boy a Good Citizen.” 

Nose Hitt, 

ILLINOIS, Woodstock. 
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NEW_.HAMPSHIRE 
The Tall Pines 


A small summer camp for girls, Bennington, N. H. Homelike 
atmosphere. Send for booklet. Mriss Eve.tna REAVELEY, 12 
Beacon St., Gloucester, Mass., or Mr. Joun REAvVEteEy, Clarion 
State Normal School, Clarion, Penn. 

New HampsHire, Bennington. 


Mrs. Hassan’s Camp for Little Girls 


Newfound Lake, Bristol, N. H. Twelfth Season, July 1st to Sep- 
tember rst. A delightful summer home under careful supervision. 
Handicraft, dancing, boating, swimming, all sports. Outdoor sleep- 
ing. For particulars address Mrs. HAssan. 

New Hampsurre, Bristol, Pasquaney Nature Club. 


The Hillside Camp for Girls Medison NH: 
Mountains, combines the comforts of the Mountain resort with the 
delights of the camp for girls 8 to 18. Comfortably furnished house 
with sleeping tents. Artesian wells. Own garden,dairy,orchard. Land 
and water sports. Illustrated Booklet. C. EL1zABETH WALTERS, 
New York, Staten Island. Arrochar. Wadsworth Hall. Director. 


Camp Namaschaug 


Spofford, N. H. For Catholic Boys, from 8 to 16. All Camp 
Activities. Freedom from Mosquitoes, Malaria and Hay Fever. 


For Booklet address 
Rev. Dr. J. J. GrirFin. 


District or CotumsBrA, Washington, Brookland Station. 


Camp Eagle Point 
For Girls, Stinson Lake, N. H. The fields, woods, and waters. 
Athletics, water sports, horseback riding. Journeys to Washington 
and Winnepesaukee. Real camp life without discomfort. Prospectus. 
Miss VIRGINIA SPENCER. 
New York, New York City, 218 Madison Ave. 


NEW YORK 
Camp Arey for Girls 


On Lake Keuka, Western New York. Happiness and com- 
munity spirit our ideals. Complete equipment. Two large 
buildings. Tents. Canoeing, swimming, hiking, riding, dramatics, 
tennis, basket ball, field days; 4th season. Terms $100. Booklet. 

New York, Roslyn, L. I. Mrs. A. C. FonTarne. 


Massee Camp for Boys 


Lake Mattawa, Catskill Mountains. Only three hours from New 
York City. 2000 feet elevation. Finest equipment. Ages 7-16 years. 
1600, acres. Purest water, safe, sanitary. Two lakes. All water and 
land sports. Expert Tutoring. Illustrated booklet. W.W.MassEE. 

New York, Bronxville, Box C. Massee Country School. Ph.D. 





Cooperstown, N. Y., on Otsego 
Camp Chenango Lake. Forboys. Boating, Swim- 
ming, Mountain Climbing. Tennis, Baseball—All Sports. Best of 
food. High Class Equipment. No Mosquitos. Moderate Rates. 
No Extras! Tutoring. Write 

NEw York, Brooklyn, Commercial High School, A.E. LoveLtanp, B.S 
New Jerscy. Newark. South Side High School. E. L. Fisuer. A. B. 


For Girls. An ideally located camp in 
Camp Mesacosa fer aie ane a ete onto 
lake, all land and water sports, horseback riding, nature study, handi- 
craft; expert physical examination at beginning and close of season; 
careful supervision of all forms of exercise; resident physician; a 


healthful,happy,safe summer for girls.Address M1tss LAURA SANFORD. 
New York. New York City. Teachers’ College. Columbia Univ 


Cottage Camp in the Adirondacks 


A graduate nurse of highest social and professional standing will 
take into her camp a limited number of children—boys 8-10, girls 
8-14. Delightful camp life, splendid councilors who teach swim- 
ming, canoeing, riding, tennis, handicraft. Supervised play. Address 

VircrntaA, The Plains, “Cottage Camp.” 


Camp Harmony 
Jamesport, L. I. Safety, health and happiness. For girls from 
ten to sixteen years. For particulars address 
Mrs. W. M. STONEHILL. 


New York, Brooklyn, 209 Seventh Avenue. 


Camp Champlain 
An Ideal Summer Camp for Boys on Lake Champlain. Water- 
proof tents. Two motor-boats. Rowboats, canoes, fishing, swim- 
ming, baseball, tennis. Short hikes and trips to points of interest. 
Tutoring. References required. Booklet from Wms. H. Brown. 
New York. N. Y. City, 307 West 7oth Street. 


‘ Malletts Bay, Lake Champlain. 
Camp Winnahkee Ideai Camp for Mental and 
Physical Improvement of girls. Bungalow and tents. Nature study, 
woodcraft, manual training, swimming, boating, fishing, horseback 
riding, tennis under direction and chaperonage. Exclusive. All 


expenses $200, including fares. Bookletfrom Wma. H. Brown. 
New York, New York City, 307 West 7oth Street. 


When writing to schools please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine 
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Woodland Camp for Boys 


On Panther kill, using Woodland School pro; 
1500 feet, wholesome out-of-door life, swimming, » mountain- 
climbing, baseball, tennis. Pure food from school farm. Season 
charge $150. A. B., Headmaster, 

New York. Phoenicia. Woodland School. 

Select Girls’ Camp, 7th Season. Schroon 
Camp Cedar Lake, Adirondack Mountains. Ideally 
located, real recreation; accepts girls over 16, young teachers, 
business women; presenting satisfactory reference. Experienced 
councillors supervise land and water sports. Out-door sleeping, 
swimming, canoes, “ wonderful” fun of every kind. Illus. Booklet. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 4048 Chestnut St. Miss Fox. 


Camp Rushing Waters 


In the Catskills. Limited to 12 Boys, ages 7to14. Individual 
attention. Abundant food. Health. All safe sports. 
Mr. anp Mrs. R. A. MARSANS. 


New York, Shandaken, Ulster Co. 


eo a a 
Camp Pok-o’-Moonshine 

Adirondacks. Unquestionably one of the finest camps In the 
country. Ages 9-17. 11th season. $20,000 equipment. Rates 


absolutely inclusive. Address 
Dr. C. A. Roernson, Peekskill Academy. 


New York, Peekskill. 
Younger boys exclusively. Wood- 
- Camp Wake Robin wna nV “Twellth season. 
Make your boy happy, strong, self-reliant through an out-of-door 
life including woodcraft, nature study, manual training, all sports, 
and swimming. Safety secured by supervision, and modern san- 
itation. Write for booklet and full information. 
New Jersey, Jersey City, Lincoln High School. Mr.H.G.LitT Le. 


OHIO 


W The Lake Erie Boys’ Camp. On Lake Erie, 
ah-pe-ton near Ashtabula, Ohio. Every convenience for 
safety and comfort. Waterproof tents with floors. All land and water 
sports. Leaders carefully chosen. Best of food. Rugged outdoor 
life for boys from 8 to 16 inclusive. Pure, wholesome environment. 
Reasonable fee. Let me send you an illustrated booklet. 

Onto, Painesville, 141 Lusard Place. C. A. Durr. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Camp Yapeechu Milford, Pike Co., Penna. A fully 


equipped camp for boys that has 
distinction and individuality. 


Climate equals New England. Loca- 
tion more convenient. Food the very best. Advantages of small 
number. Membership limited to 32. 


Elevation 








Circular on application. 
CHARLES Forp WILSON. 


New Jersey, Trenton, 924 W. State Street. 
On beautiful Naomi 


Pine Tree Camp for Girls Px,beautifu! Naomi 


above sea in pine-laden air of Pocono Mountains. Four hours from 
New York and Philadelphia. Bungalows and tents on sunny hill. 
Experienced councilors. Hockey, basketball, canoeing—all outdoor 
sports. Tutoring if desired. Endorsed by parents and girls. 

PeEnn., Philadelphia, 905 So. 47th St. Muss BLANCHE D. PRIcE. 


VERMONT 


‘ Summer Home and Camp for Children. 
The Bluebird Fifth season. June 1 to October 1. Gardens, 
pets,farm life, nature study, house work, hand work,songs and stories, 
fairies, better dolls, better children—Happiness. Personally super- 
vised by Mary P. Anderson, Nature Teacher of the Horace Mann 
School, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
VERMONT, East Berkshire 





WYNONA CAMP 


For Girls Fairlee, Vt. 
In pine grove overlooking Lake Morey. Canoeing, 
motor-boating, sailing and swimming under safe 
restrictions. Hiking, mountain climbing, basket- 
ball, tennis, golf, archery and horseback riding. 
Resident physician and nurse. Music, drawing, 
handicraft, nature study. Pure water and farm food. 
For catalogue address 


THE DIRECTOR, 260 Summer St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


June 1916 


The School Department 


mountain 
; fee for two months $175. 
New Yorg, Mount Vernon, 120 Vista Pl. 9 Witi1am W.CLENDENIN. 
For Girls. In White 


Camp Winneshewa ee ete 
beautiful Lake. Spring water. Perfect sanitation. 
lows, and complete equipment. Water sports. Horseback 
tiding. Expert supervision. Counselor positions all filled. Booklet. 
Kart O. BAtcu, Resident Manager. 
VERMONT, Lunenburg, Dept. D. 


Camp Ko-Wa-Ho 

location, fine new equipment. Handicrafts, nature study, music 

singing, dancing, all athletics. Fine fleet of boats and canoes 

Bathing guards, trained nurse, experienced councilors. Reference 

Write for booklet. Mrs. Francis H. Turoop, Director. 
New York, Brooklyn, 2007 Foster Ave 


The Tela-Wauket Camps | 
2 oe ae le 


For Girls. On beautiful Lake St 
Catherine, Poultney, Vt. Ideal 


Roxbu , Vt In the heart of the Green Mountains, J enior 
and Sen: or camps, receiving girls between the ages of 10 and 20 
years. Large rustic assembly ea gynael with Seaplece, pool 
table and piano. Screenc? dining excellent table. 
Sleeping bungalows. Private pund. © Borne field. Clay tennis 
courts. Handicraft. Horseback riding an important feature. 
Free useofall saddle horses. Riding master. 4th year. $150 
for season of two months. No extras. Illustrated booklet. 
Counselor positions filled. 


& MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 








VIRGINIA 
Rockbridge Camp 


For Boys, Finely equipped camp in the mountains of Virginia 
near’the historic Shenandoah Valley. Swimming, first-aid and scout- 


craft taught. All outdoor sports. 
Mayor S. W. ANDERSON. 
VirciniA, Lexington. 


WISC ONSIN 


Camp Ancona—Pokegama 


The Good Time Camp for Girls in Picturesque Wisconsin. Kce- 
watin for Boys in connection. For Illustrated Booklet address 
MIss JOSEPHINE MAHONEY. 
Wisconsin, La Crosse, Box 437. 








The Summer Camp 


offers an ideal place for your son and daughter 
to spend a profitable as well as pleasant vacation 
under trained men and women. The camps here 
presented are recommended to you as being in 
every way worthy of your patronage. They 
have all been investigated and are endorsed by 
Good Housekeeping Magazine. If none of them 
meet your requirements, write us as to the locality 
you prefer, kind of camp, age and sex of pros- 
pective member, amount of expenses to be in- 
curred and we shall be glad to recommend a 
camp which meets these requirements. Address 


DIRECTOR 
Tue ScHoot DEPARTMENi 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
119 West 4oth Street, New York City 





All of these Institutions are endorsed by Good Housekeeping 
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ee eee 
A Book for Every Housewife 


Every reader of Good Housekeeping will be keenly interested in the announce- 
ment that the revised and greatly enlarged edition of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley’s famous 
pure food book “zoor Tests” is now ready for distribution. 

This remarkable book gives the results of four years’ work by Dr. Wiley at the 
head of Good Housekeeping’s Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health. In its 


revised and enlarged form the book contains 374 pages—124 pages more than in the 
original edition—and is an authoritative and comprehensive guide to safe and reliable 


foods; beverages, drugs and toilet articles, of all kinds. 


1001 TESTS 


of Foods, Beverages and Toilet Accessories 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 
Newly Revised and Enlarged—Cloth Binding 


Price Fifty Cents 


and 10 cents for postage 


The complete, up-to-date edition of this well known book is printed on of 
good quality paper with substantial cloth binding, a convenient reference 
book no housekeeper should be without—and offered at a price within 
the reach of all. 
Every test given in this book has been made under the careful 
supervision of Dr. Wiley and reflects the unbiased judgment of 


experts. More than a thousand articles in ordinary household 
use are analyzed and rated in this comprehensive work. Infor- 
mation important to every housewife is given on Baking 
Powders,Chocolates, Cocoas, Coffees, Teas,Candies, Canned 
Goods, Soups, Extracts, Breakfast Foods, Flours, Rice, 
Macaroni, Dried Fruits, Condiments, Household 
Remedies and Disinfectants, Soaps, Tooth Pastes, 
Talcum Powders, Hair Tonics and many other 
products used daily in every home. 
The book commends good products and tells 
why they are good. It severely arraigns 
many well known products-either because 
of poor quality of ingredients or because 
of exaggerated claims made by their 
manufacturers. It explains clearly 
and concisely hundreds of points 
about pure foods and drugs 
that every housekeeper ought 
to know. : f . é 
A limited edition of this in- ‘ y yy 
dispensable book is offered to a ; Fu Teen 
Good Housekeeping readers \ a 4 Good 
at the remarkably low price of ° \N ; : tf Housekeeping 
50 Cents a copy and 10 Cents Bia vt ee Ve Magazine 
for postage. To secure a copy \ : : 119 West 40th St. 
New York City 


Y 
simply fill in the coupon and enclose SX Y/ 

60 Cents in stamps or money order— WS ae : A 
‘ . 4 Ya Enclosed I am sending you 
and do it to-day. : ’ : J Li 60 Cents fora copy of the ae 
yy P vised and enlarged edition of Dr. 
Wiley’s book ‘‘1oor Tests,” cloth 
binding, to be sent postpaid to the 

address below. 


Address 
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Send Your Name 
For This 


FREE BOOK. 


Directions and 
Diagram for 
Making 
COMBING 
JACKET 


From 


MARTEX 
TOWEL 
By Single Cut. 
Many MARTEX 
Designs in Full 


Try this new and delightful 

use for MARTEX Turkish 

Towels. Select an appropriate design, 

and with a single cut, transform it into a 
Combing Jacket so beautiful and useful it 
will be envied by every woman who sees it. 


TURKISH “22: TOWELS 


combine utility and beauty as well. Whether 
used to absorb moisture, to invigorate the 
skin, or to delight the eye by their exquisite 
designs and tints, they stand supreme as 
aristocrats of toweldom, 


Sold only in department stores. 
Extremely moderate in price. 


Columbia Towel Mills 


W. H. & A. E. Margerison & Co. 
: Philadelphia, Pa. 


All merchandise is covered by our guarantee—see page 14 
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Her House In Order 
THE FRANTZ WAY 


Thousands of households are kept clean The Frantz Way. 
And the expense is a trifle. 


The FRANTZ PREMIER is used in America’s best homes. - 
It is the efficient electric cleaner. A few minutes’ use each day 
keeps the household in order. Old-fashioned cleaning days, 
with their wearisome chaos, are but memories. 


So, well-informed housewives no longer select — they 
DEMAND the FRANTZ PREMIER. It is as necessary as 
the telephone. 


Connected in a moment, it masters the thorough cleaning 
of carpets and rugs the delicate cleansing of lace curtain 
fabric, and will intale the fine dust that lurks in tufted 
upholstery and mattresses. It is equally adept in cleaning 
metal radiators, and reaching into the hundred out-of-the-way 
places where the good housewife senses dirt. 


It will restore the dust-dimmed colors of costly tapestries, 
and will banish hall rug prints left by little feet. 


The FRANTZ PREMIER revels in any and every task and 
weighs but nine pounds. It is lifted from place to place 
with no exertion. 


The Frantz Way is the clean way of cleaning—dust and dirt 
are banished—not merely scattered, to lodge elsewhere. 


And all this co-operation means only a slight household 
expense. 


To make you friendly with this new servant, we will loan 
you a FRANTZ PREMIER. Consult your dealer, or write 
us for details and beautiful booklet. We have an easy 


mont payment plan which fits every housewife’s purse. 


THE FRANTZ PREMIER COMPANY, Cleveland, O., U.S.A, 
TO DEALERS: A tew select loca- 


tions remain where we have not 
yet appointed dealers. We 
invite correspondence. 
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Good Housekeeping Magazine 


Speaking of his delight in his wife’s housekeeping, Robert Louis Stevenson said: 
™ "hty joy is to see her hanging clothes on the line in a high wind”. 


HERE is something almost jolly in a swinging line of snow-white clothes 
dancing in the sun. Their very appearance is such good compensation for 
the work of washing that every woman should be interested in whatever will help 
make them whiter and clearer than ever. 
Ivory Soap will do this. It not only cleanses clothes thoroughly but because of 
its own whiteness and quality it does not discolor fabrics nor leave streaks and 
spots which defy the most thorough rinsing. 
After washing with Ivory Soap, clothes are as clear and white as soap and water 
can make them. Sun and wind do not have to bleach out the effect of the wash- 
ing itself. They merely give the finishing touch to garments that one can be 
proud of the moment they go on the line. 


IVORY SOAP *. [iii] .. 994% PURE 


IT FLOATS 
Factories at lvorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada. 


oe 


Fa a FARR CAEN yA a 


All merchandise is covered by our guarantee—see page 14 
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“‘Wake up! You sleepy clams down there. 
I'm clamoring for you, 
To grace this Campbell feast so rare, 
As nothing else could do!”’ 


Fresh from their briny beds. 
Fat, juicy, tender clams, carefully selected, opened by 


hand, examined one by one so that every clam is in per- 
fect condition—that is what gives the delicious flavor to 


Campbell’s Clam Chowder 


We cut these tender clams into small dainty bits and combine 
them in their pure natural juice with cubed potatoes, tomatoes and 
fine herbs for flavoring. 

A rich and invigorating chowder with a wholesome tonic quality 


most satisfying and delightful. 
By following the simple directions on the label this perfect chow- 
der is conveniently made ready for your table in three minutes. 


10c a can 


The ¥% marking indicates technicai analysis of household apparatus, foods and toilet preparations only 
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The store that deals in friendliness 


N some stores the proprietor comes to meet and greet you. He 


remembers your likes and dislikes. 


You receive attention. 


This kind of ‘a store is usually well located, well lighted, well arranged 


and carries good merchandise. 


This machine furnishes every cus- 
tomer with a receipt or sales slip. 

It prints on this the amount paid 
or charged. 

On this is also printed the date 
of sale and who made it. 

It forces aduplicate, printed record 
for the merchant. 


Safeguarded with this machine 
the proprietor can devote his time 
to his customers, 
to his delivery and store systems, 
to display of merchandise, 
to advertising. 


Almost invariably it is equipped with 
up-to-date National Cash Registers. 


In some stores you seldom meet 
the proprietor. 

Practically all his time is spent 
in straightening out mistakes in 


accounts. 
His mind is full of details ot 


bookkeeping. 


You are conscious of this differ- 
ence in stores. 


We want you to know one reason 
for the difference and where to 
look for this better kind of 


service. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 


MR. MERCHANT: 


| i Gan 


Service 


Registration for trademark and 
copyright applied for., 
LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 
IN THE WINDOW 





One by one we have discovered new ways to 
protect merchants’ profits. 

We have now ready for delivery many new mod- 
els of the National Cash Register. 

These 1916 models are the very last word in pro- 
tection to you, your clerks and the public. The 
added improvements are worth your investigation. 

Write for full information. Address Dept. G. 








All merchandise is covered by our guarantee—see page 14 
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Mrs. Savetime 
reads the paper 
while her clothes 
soak with 
Fels-Naptha 
Soap. She uses 
Fels-Naptha 
nowadays, be- 
cause it cuts the 
hard work out of her washing 
| and all her soap-and-water 
| housework. “Labor without 
reward is the meanest and 
most irksome thing on earth,” 
she read. 





““How true that 
is,” she thought. 
“IT remember 
when I used to 
work, work, work 
all day, and had 
no time to do 
anything — not 
even to make my- 
And I was always 








self a dress. 
too tired to go anywhere, even 


if I’d had the time. I spent 
more money too, because I had 
to have help with the heaviest 
work and at _ house-cleaning 
time.” 












We want you to try Fels-Naptha Soap, and i 
mail you a ; sample if you will send name and address to 
FELS & CO., 7308 Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





“T really do more 
work nowadays. 
But I’m not all 
tired out—and I 
have plenty of 
time for rest and 
pleasure. I’ve 
saved money, too, 
because I haven’t 
had to pay for any outside help 
—Fels-Naptha Soap has been 
my reward, and it certainly has 
taken away all my old dread of 
washday.” 





What Fels-Naptha Soap did for 
Mrs. Savetime it will do for 
anybody. Fels-Naptha is the 
perfect combination of soap 
with naptha. It seeks out the 


dirt and grease, and gets rid 
of it, saving you hours of hard 
work. 









will gladly 
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LISTERINE can reach every exposed sur- 








face of the teeth, because it is liquid. Be 
LISTERINE can protect every exposed sur- Re 
face of the teeth, because it is antiseptic. ae 


"THERE are many surfaces of the teeth which the brush aa 
cannot reach; therefore something more than brushing &e 

is necessary to cleanse and protect all the surfaces from 

the causes of decay. be 

Brush your teeth with Listerine; then rinse your mouth and Re 

the spaces between your teeth with diluted Listerine. Be 


This treatment will remove or disinfect any particles of food 
lodged between the teeth, thereby guarding against fermen- 
tation which causes acid condition and subsequent decay. 





has many uses. It may safely be used by each member 

of the family. 

A FEW SUGGESTIONS FOR THE USE OF LIS- ty 
TERINE IN THE HOME i 





7 
ig 


Dentifrice After Bathing @ yy 
Mouth Wash After a Shampoo « z 
To relieve Sore Throat After Shaving ; 







and Hoarseness The Care of Children 
To cleanse Small Wounds 





Much valuable information regarding the 
uses of Listerine is contained in attractive 
booklets, which will be mailed free upon 


request. 







Listerine is sold everywhere in original 
packages—round bottles in brown wrappers. 


Four sizes—15c, 25c, 50c, $1 





Manufactured only by 






The original 
bottle 





The original 
package 





Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 


All merchandise is covered by our guarantee—see page 14 
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Are your biscuit always light 


crisp and tender? Are they a delight to your guestsP 
And are they a credit to your baking skill? They should 
be, and they will be—if you follow the practice of many 
experienced home-cooks, famous for their small breads 
and cakes. Women who know the importance of using 
a dependable baking powder, choose 


* Rumford 


} BAKING POWDER 


for biscuits, rolls, gems, cake 
and pastry. A perfect leavener 
that gives lightness and even- 
ness to the texture, and ren- 
ders the baking appetizing 
and digestible. 


Rumford Baking Powder restores phosphatic ele- 
ments equivalent to those which fine flour loses in the 
milling, and so adds nutritive value to the baking. 


Every housewife should have a copy of “Rumford Dainties and 
Household Helps.”” We will be pleased to send it Free upon request. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. L 
N66 416 
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DIN 
Don’t Let Germs of Disease 


Work Havoc in Your Home 


Use a reliable disinfectant to safeguard you and. 
yours. Never be without 


Disinfectant 


Lysol has 24 times the germi- 
cidal strength of carbolic acid; 
it is not caustic. 


Use Lysol in sickrooms; bath- 
rooms; kitchens; ceilars; stables; 
for garbage cans; bugs, roaches. 
inden sty oe germs breed Lysol: 
should be used. 

VS A is concentrated. - It °is 
‘sed diluted with water. A bot- 
« lasts a long time. Sold by all 
druggists. 
Helpful Booklet, ‘‘Home 
Hygiene,’’ Mailed FREE 


IMPORTANT—Be sure you get Lysol itself. Look for 
round bottles with signature of Lehn & Fink on the label. 
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99 William Street, New York 
CANADIAN OFFICE: Unity Bldg., Montreal 


occ 
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he Cool of the Outdoors 
— Indoors x 


AUTOMATICALLY swinging from side to side a 
G-E Electric Fan sends cool comfort into every cor- 
ner of the room at a cost of only a penny for two or 
three hours. Look for the G-E monogram when Fan 
buying — it’s the hall mark of quality summing up 20 
years experience in making fans. Fiftyfinishes enable you 
to harmonize your G-E fan with any decorative scheme. 













At your electrical deaier or of your lighting company 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
General Offices, Schenectady, New York 
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ExclusiveVUDOR 
Features for 1916 


Two double sets 
of reenforcing 
warps, at each 
edge. 

New VUDOR 
oo Slides (take 
the place of pul- 
leys) double the 


life of the roll-up 
cord. 


VUDOR Safety 
Wind Device pre- 
vents Shades 
from flapping in 
the wind. 


ii al , 
i ER BR Sua 


1916 MODEL 

UDOR PORCH SHADES are made from fiat, 

perfect slats of kiln-dried basswood, woven to- 

gether with rot-proof, fish-net twine, and they are 
indelibly stained with VUDOR oil stain (not paint) in 
many pleasing colors. We make VUDOR Shades for 
Bungalows in “Bungalow colors” in shorter drop, 
which are less expensive. 


$3.25 to $10.00 will equip the average porch with VUDOR Shades. 
The only way to be sure that you get VUDOR Porch Shades is to see that the 


Aluminum Trade Mark exactly like the above is attached to top and bottom mouldi 


It saves you from imitations and counterfeits. 


Cool Comfort On 
Your Porch 


VUDOR Porch 
Shades will lower 
the temperature 
of your porch. 


VUDOR Porch 
Shades on a porch 
mean a new room 
added to your 
house—cool, airy, 
secluded. 


VUDOR Porch 
Shades make a 
porch a perfect 
sleeping porch at 
slight expense. 


Write for Booklet and Name of Nearest Dealer. Except in a few cities, we sell only one single 
store. Write us for name of that store and get the genuine, “last for years’’ VUDOR Porch Shades. 


coe 
- hs 


GH SHADE CORPORATION 


All merchandise is covered by our guarantee—see page 14 
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222 Mill Street, Janesville, Wisconsin 
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The 
New- Fashion 


Mother 


Knows the Foods 
That Feed 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 
appeal to mothers who study 
food composition. Such mothers 
will employ them. 

These foods were invented by 
Prof. A. P. Anderson, formerly 
of Columbia University. They 
are whole grains made wholly 
digestible. Here every food cell 
is exploded. Here every atom 
feeds. And no other process 
attains that. 


Not Mere Breakfast Bonbons 


These bubbles of grain, eight times normal size, are considered food confections. They are airy, 
toasted tit-bits, flaky and flavory. Their fascinations hide their hygienic side. 

But they are more than that. These are grains as Nature made them. Not an element is missing. 

Each of the 125 million food cells is blasted by steam explosion. Thus all are fitted to digest. 


These grains yield one all the food that’s in them. Even the outer parts, once called indigestible, 
yield their phosphorus, lime and cellulose. Every element is utilized in a grain that’s puffed. 


Puffed Wheat ®" 12c 
Puffed Rice w= 1§c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—1I5e 


Puffed Grains in the morning, with sugar and cream, are most inviting dainties. “But serve them 
also in bowls of milk, in place of bread or crackers. Scatter them in soups. Use them in place of 
nut meats. Let hungry children eat them dry, like peanuts. 

A dish-full of Puffed Grains yields a great deal of nourishment. It doesn’t tax the stomach. 
More and more, the folks who know are serving grain foods in this way. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Sole Makers 
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FOLMES & EDWARDS 


Silverware 


Silver - Inlaid spoons and 
torks are given the-= 
durability ot solid silver 
by inlaving Sterling Silver 
rau date ere bab are) points jaye 
fore plating. 

aw aytela quality XIV 4 late 


without a Tale Ly is et 
turnishe 


Special booklet 7/23 on request 


ROLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 


nternational Silver op" Succ 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN.,U.S.A. 
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egies 
i ring © 

genuine amethyst, 
topaz or garnet, 
and with two gen- 
uine diamonds,one 
on each ‘side of 
stone—an unusu- 
ally handsome 
ring. Price $20.00. 


4259. Exclusive 
pe ype hy a 
solid gold, _ wit 
genuine © diamond 
setting in center. 
This ring in genu- 
insuekganh or to- 
paz costs $18; in 
genuine garnet or 
synthetic ruby or 
genuine green 
tourmaline. Price 
$20.00. 


1589. Lady's solid 
gold handsome 
cluster ring wit 

six genuine whole 
pearls, fine quality 
with genuine gar- 
net or any birth- 
stone for center. 


Price $8.00. 


fr 


w 


4206. Genuine 
Japanese Oriental 
arl, mounted in 
andsome solid 
gold mounting. An 
ideal graduation 


gift. Price $12.00. 


ey 
0, a 


‘What do you want for 


99 
Commencement? 
The invariable reply is, “A Gem-Set Ring” 


Both boys and girls want gem-set rings for their 
commencement presents. More than ever this 
year are set rings in demand, for set rings are now 
the vogue. This preference for rings springs from 
the desire to be well-adorned, which is every 
woman's right. Then, too, a set ring carries more 
suggestion and sentiment than any other token. 

The most delicate compliment that anyone 
can pay is in the giving of a gift like this. 


W-W-W Rings 


W-W-W Rings—always of solid in the art, and their work is marked 
lieeg $3, $4, $5, $10, $25 and up. by rare distinction. 

hey are set with precious and semi- Made in appropriate styles for men, 
precious gems of unusual beauty and women and children. 
perfect cut. And every W-W-W Ring If your dealer hasn't genuine W-W-W 
is a safe purchase because the stones are Rings, write us, giving his name and 
guaranteed secure. If at any time a address. 
stone comes oul or is broken, we will re- Send now for a beautiful book that 
place and reset it without any charge tells a charming story about a gem-set 
whatever. ring. It describes a choice selection 

These rings are designed by leaders from the four thousand styles we make. 


WHITE, WILE & WARNER, Dept. J-252, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Makers of solid gold gem-set rings in 
which the stones are guaranteed secure. 


All merchandise is covered by our guarantee—see page 14 
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4261. Exclusive 
design in lady’s lit- 
tle ring, sol- 
id gold, ee 
in” specially cut 
faceted synthetic 
ruby. or.’ genuine 


ice $10.00. 


4239. Lady's man- 
nish little - finger 
ring, solid gold 
mounting, with 

ity of 
genuine st, 


or t, 

pee 6 

synthetic ruby or 

genuine pink sap- 

ire or genuine 

rg tourmaline 
e $8.00. 


4202. Diamond 
andsyntheticruby; 


. masgivelittlefinger 


ring for ladies, 
beautifully mount- 
ed in solid gold. 
Price $16.50. 


4212, Genuine 
Japanese Oriental 
ar!, mounted in 
andsome solid 
gold mounting. An 
ideal graduation 


gift. Price $9.00 
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with you. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
emotes free at sae neers, ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


or by mati. 
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“See That Reinforcement!” 


HAT’S why Black Cat Silks wear so long. Shoes do not rub through that high spliced 

triple heel. And there are extra threads in the toes and double strength in the soles. 
Even the transfer line at the non-tearing silk lisle garter top is doubly reinforced. 

But the Beauty of Black Cat Silks is that, these reinforcements do not show. The eye 
sees only rich, lustrous, purest Japan Silk. 


lack Cal & 


Reinforced Silk Hosiery 





For Chiliren is sheer as spun cobweb. Seventeen separate inspections assure even 
No. 55—A fine gauge silk lise | Weave and guard against flaws. The perfect fit of fine gauge knitting 
ribbed hose. _ Extra heavy and the trim, shaped ankle increase the brilliance. Fast-color, non- 
+ drag bet —_ ynd toes. crocking dyes in a wide selection of shades, add to the life of the silk 
Gaished. For gils or for 25c and protect wearer's feet. Insist by name upon Black Cat Reinforced 
boys’ Sunday wear - « Silks —the brand of hosiery that is made For All The Family. 


Send for the Black Cat Catalog showin: 
f Fer Women 214 Styles For All The Family — FRE 










No. 470—A fine gauge pure-thread 


sciaiccitty gar CHICAGO-KENOSHA HOSIERY COMPANY 
Sse eae 






Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Made in U.S. A. for over 30 years! 





All merchandise is covered by our guarantee—see page 14 
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Whenever you want quality in 
a shade—look at the roller- 


end to this n 
COLUMBI A—stamped on it. 


WINDOW SHADES 


Made in 14 varieties offering a choice 
for every purpose and every price. 


HEN you buy shades, don’t just say: ““Window 

Shade’? —say ‘‘Columbia’’—insist on Columbia 

7 and to be sure you get them, look for the 
name “‘COLUMBIA”’ stamped on the roller-end. 


It’s worth the trouble, For Columbia Window Shades have a 
distinctive style. And they come in so many attractive colors 
that it is a simple matter to find the rich, mellow tones that 
harmonize with the draperies and furnishings of your home. 


Then, too, the name COLUMBIA stamped on the roller- 
end insures you many superiorities — the exclusive Columbia 
ENCLOSED roller end; for instance — which is dust-proof 
and rust-proof; the firm-textured, LONG-wearing 

fabrics ; the handsomely nickel or copper plated 

fixtures and ring-pull; the handy-package way 

the shade is packed, slat in hem and fixtures all 

enclosed —all READY-TO-HANG. Buy by 

that name—-Columbia—and be sure of quality. 


THE COLUMBIA MILLS, Incorporated 
NEW YORK CITY 
World’s Largest Makers of Shades 
Branches in all the Principal Cities 


oT En 
— ° nm —O Lh = 
TTT PUL MU ULL CU Oe 


This is the famous Columbia Book on 

“Cheerful Windows’’—write for it now. 

alla, encanta 
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“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


neutralizes all odors of the body 


Nearly everyone knows “Mum.” Hundreds of thou- 
sands of particular men and women use it in summer- 
time to neutralize the odor of perspiration. 


“Mum”? is perfectly safe to use. It does not clog 
the pores or interfere with natural excretions. It does 
not smother one odor with another. “Mum” acts 
on the odors themselves, gently neutralizing them as 
they occur. Women particularly find it a great comfort 
all the year ’round. 


““Mum” is a snow-white, greaseless cream. It can- 
not harm the tenderest skin—the daintiest fabric. 
Just a finger-tip here and there after the bath preserves 
the daintiness and sweetness of the body and clothing 
throughout the hottest day. 


A touch of ‘ Mum” before the dance or crowded 
assembly—before going any place where one is apt to 
become overheated—will prevent embarrassment from 
perspiration and will give a gratifying sense of personal 
cleanliness to the body. 





“Mum” may be had at nearly all drug- and depart- 
ment-stores. The price is 25c a jar. 


**MUM’”’ MFG COMPANY 1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 





All midhiatiien:s is cov aaa ni our guarantee—see page 14 
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Where Only the Choicest Finds 


Place — 


RYZON, the Perfect Baking ' 
Powder, can now he obtained at 


Acker, Merrall & Condit Co., Faxon, Williams & Faxon, 
New. York, Baltimore and Newport Buffalo 

Charles & Co., Finley Acker Co., 
New York Philadelphia 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa Co., Park & Tilford, 
Boston New York and West End 


G. G. Cornwell & Son, R. L. Rose Co., 


Washington, D. C Providence 


Geo. K. Stevenson Co., 
Pittsburgh 


ACH of these establishments is prepared 
to fill the RYZON orders of both resi- 
dent and out-of-town custom. 

All of these houses enjoy high standing in 
their respective cities. 

They cater to the discriminating trade—a 
custom that buys goods of known merit 
and unquestioned purity. 

RYZON, The Perfect Baking Powder, is 
exactly such a product. 

If your local grocer does not handleRYZON, 
you may order from these merchants. 
Pound 35 cents, half pound 18 cents. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SERVICE 


YOU CAN NOT OVERLOOK 


WE WANT TO HELP YOU PLAN YOUR WARDROBE 


WE WILL 


WE WILL 


“TURN to the Fashion Department of this number of 

the magazine. It will tell you what is new in crisp 
fresh dresses for the morning, of the season’s attractive 
colorful clothes for the all important sports, and of the filmy 
quaintly-formal frocks for wear in the summer evening 


WRITE YOU ABOUT YOUR CLOTHES 


ORRESPONDENCE with Helen Koues, Fashion 

Department, Good Housekeeping, will supplement the 
fashion information given in the magazine. No matter how 
much or how little you spend on clothes, Good Housekeeping 
can plan for you the maximum of smartness and good taste for 
the minimum of expense, and Miss Koues cordially invites cor- 
respondence in regard to your individual problems of dress 


SHOP FOR YOU ON FIFTH AVENUE 


N° matter how far you live from New York, you can shop 

on Fifth Avenue. As a beginning, turn to pages 786, 790 
and 791 of this magazine if you want to buy sports clothes, or 
bathing-suits. Just send to Good Housekeeping a money- 
order covering the price given under the picture, and the dress 
you select will be sent to you. This shopping service is 
given entirely free of charge and in the following numbers 
of the magazine, suits, dresses, hats, household articles— 
what you will—will be pictured with their prices under them 
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Do It Electrically i 
You Do It Easily 


You can save steps, time and work by doing your housework 
electrically. The heat and discomfort of working in a hot kitchen is 
eliminated, and the summer cooking problem is quickly solved. You 


can cook light meals, do your ironing and perform a multitude of 
other household tasks at the turn of a switch. 


x UNIVERSAL 
ELECTRIC HOME NEEDS 


are made in a wide variety of styles for various cooking and heating 
uses. Each device is gp tng! practical in use and will satisfactorily 
perform every service claimed for it. The small amount of current 
required to operate UNIVERSAL Appliances and their consequent 
economy make them adaptable to every home wired for electricity. 


Look for this Trade Mark on Each Piece or Label = Teal a“ 


On sale at Central Stations, Hardware and Housefurnishing irs Electr. La 
Stores. See your dealer's display ee June. 
Booklet. —— 
<s 














rite for Free % J 33.50, 











LANDERS FRARY & CLARK ia 
542 Commercial Street, 
New Britain, Conn. 
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il'he Doors 
swing Open 


to the Most Beautiful 
Pictures in America 


Now, for the first time, the great public has a 
chance to see the world-famous paintings which 
have been brought from Europe by American 
millionaires, and hung in their private galleries. 
You can now not only see magnificent full-color 
reproductions of these wonderful masterpieces, 
but can have copies for your own home. 

Tue Lapirs’ Home JOURNAL will reproduce, each 
month, the finest pictures from: 



















The J. Pierpont Morgan Collection 


in New York 


The Joseph E. Widener Collection 


in Philadelphia 


The Benjamin Altman Collection 


in New York 


The Henry C. Frick Collection 


in New York 


The George W. Elkins Collection 


in Philadelphia 


The Charles L. Freer Collection 


in Detroit 


The Charles P. Taft Collection 


in Cincinnati 


The John G. Johnson Collection 


in Philadelphia 
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Each picture will be reproduced in 
a full in the Home Journal in 
its full ori al colors syed as 


it hangs on the wall of the ery 


The four best pictures in each collection will be 
shown in their exact original colors; each on a 
full page by itself, printed on heavy paper. 

You can cut them out and frame them. 

These pictures will not be sold separately. The 
only way to get them is in the Home Journat. 
The editions will be sold out. No back numbers 
will be available. 


Of Special Importance 





Under our arrangements with 
the owners of these pictures, sepa- 
rate copies cannot be sold. Nor 
will you be able to buy back num- 
bers, as we print only what are ac- 
tually required. 

There are only two ways you can 
get these pictures. One is to buy 
a copy of the magazine each month 
from your newsdealer or boy agent. 
The other is to subscribe. 


To have it come to you direct and 
regularly by mail, changing your 
address as often as required, 


INCLOSE $1.50 IN AN 
ENVELOPE NOW 


You will then receive the HOME 
JOURNAL for a year, beginning with 
the June issue. This will include 
the entire series of these wonderful 
masterpieces, as here announced. 
Inclose a dollar and a half now (in 
Canada the price is $1.75) to 


Box 2815, THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


the series begins in the present-the June 





THE LADIES; 
HOME JOURNAI 


15 cents everywhere 
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Moneyback Advertisements 


The Spirit of 
the Vineyard 


Up from the vineyard—clear and pure—with all 
the fragrance of fresh picked selected Concords. 


Just the free, rich juice of the grape scien- 
tifically and cleanly pressed and bottled. 


That makes 


D WING 


e Better Flavor 


__ When you buy Grape Juice ask for Red 
Wing—insist on the brand that insures 
the utmost in purity, quality and grapey 
flavor. If your dealer is unable tosupply 
you, send us his name and address and 
$3.00. and we will ship you a trial case ot 
a dozen pints by prepaid express to any 
point east of the Rockies, or for 1oc 
we will mail you a sample 4-oz. bottle 

Write for booklet containing_recipes 
Sor many grape delicacies. It’s free. 

6 PURITAN FOOD PRODUCTS CO., Inc., FREDONIA, N.Y 
Sales Branches: Ohieago—New York—Beston—SanFrancisco 
CANADIAN AGENTS: Lymans, Ltd., Montreal—Dubn-Hortop, Ltd., 

Toronto—W, H. Escott Co., Ltd., Winnipeg—Baird & Peters, 
St. John, N. B,—A, & W. Smith Co., Halifax, 
N. S,—Martin & Robertson, Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. U. 





All merchandise is covered by our guarantee—see page 14 
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NOW I KNOW WHAT TO DO FOR A BURN 
* —MENNEN’S TAUGHT ME 


I heard a scream. It came from the kitchen. 
It was my little Doris. 

I jumped out of my chair and ran. 

The poor child’s shrieks and an upturned ket- 
tle told me instantly what had happened. 
“What shall I do?” I cried. “Not a thing in the 
house to cure a burn.” 

I rushed to the ’phone and called Dr. Bement. 
“Have you any talcum?” he demanded. 

“Yes.” 

“What kind?” 

“Mennen’s Borated.” 

“Good! Sprinkle it on her arm and cover it 
with greased linen.” 

When my husband arrived two hours later Doris 
was asleep. 

For thirty-six hours we didn’t change the dress- 
ing. Then we redressed her arm with Mennen’s 


and covered it with antiseptic gauze and carbo- 


lated vaseline. We used the same dressing until 
her arm was entirely healed. 


* * * > * 


There are many unusual uses for Mennen’s; 
one hundred and one have been compiled ina 
booklet, “Talcum Powder in the Home, Nursery 
and Sickroom,” yours for the asking. Nursery, 
boudoir and bath-room prefer the refreshing 
properties of Mennen’s to the énds of the earth. 


Babies for several generations have owed 
Comfort to Mennen’s Borated Talcum, the 


standard baby powder. By making good with 
doctors, nurses and mothers, as'no other ever 
has, on the tender skin of infants, Mennen’s 
qualifies as the logical taleum for all human 
skins. 

Mennen’s Talcums, all with the original bor- 
ated formula that has never been bettered, in- 
clude a variety to satisfy every need: Borated, 
the standard baby talcum: Violet and Unscented; 
Sen Yang, with a delicate Oriental perfume; 
Flesh Tint and Cream Tint, each charmingly 
perfumed. Also there’s the new Talcum for 
Men, a boon after shaving. Its natural or 
neutral color leaves the face entirely free. from 
the objectionable pallor of a white talcum. Send 
five cents for a trial can of each brand desired. 

Buy talcums for the family by the half dozen. 
The jolly Mennekins, a fascinating set of blocks 
for the kiddies, come with an assortment of six 
Mennen talcums. Ask your druggist, or we will 
send them direct, carriage prepaid for $1.50. 


For nursery or playroom decoration we can 
supply five Mennekins for 20 cents in stamps 
orcoin, Can be used in border or cut-out. 


GerHara Mennen CHEemicar Co. 


316 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 
Canadian Factory, Montreal, Quebec 
Sales Agents for Canada: 
Harold’F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontarie 
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Good Housekeeping Magazine 


If you want. money. for 
your vacation, or for any 
other purpose, return the 


coupon 


If you have some spare time, 
and you can give a definite part 
of it to us, we can put you in 
touch with a plan that will earn 
as much money as you want, ina 
nice pleasant manner, and with- 
out interfering with your other 
duties in any way. 

~Our plan is positively sure— 
your earnings are regulated by 
your own efforts. By devoting a 
definite part of your time to it 
you can earn not only a generous 
commission but a Salary as well. 

It is all outdoor effort— 

, healthy recreation that will do 

‘. you lots of good. 

of You will be brought in 
Hewekeepiny, touch with the best 
en « \ People — you will 
New York City ‘make many new 
Gaen Hare Done” ws friends, many 
. new acquaint- 


gether with particulars of \ 
your plan. 


enough about Good Housekeep- 
ing to realize that every time you 
recommend it to some person not 
at present a reader, you not only 
makeacommission yourself—but 
best of all you brighten a home— 
makeit a better and happier home 
because of Good Housekeeping. 
* For women thereis no better op- 
portunity than this — no cleaner, 
safer plan of making money, and 
at the same time rendering a real 
service to the community. 
Hundreds, yes thousands of 
women have been benefitted by 
our plan. Miss Evelyn Jennings 
of Minnesota, whose picture 
appears above is one of our 
Representatives. _ We’ll gladly 
explain our plan to you. Merely 
return the coupon and our 40 
Page Book ‘‘ What Others Have 
Done,”’ will be sent you free. 
Don’t delay action. Your oppor- 
tunity is here now, but no one can 
tell what tomorrow will bring 
forth. Returnthe coupon at once. 


All merchandise is covered. by our guarantee—see page 14 
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OU’ LL find it the handiest thing 
‘fever,’ the year round, especial- 
ly in canning season. 


There’s a brand new exclusive 
feature—a wire rack (sold separately) that 
lifts all the jars at once—and keeps them 
separated so they can’t break. There is 
fiothing to compare: with it as a time and 
labor saver. This alone converts the 
roaster from merely a 4efter canning outfit 
to am ideal one. 


Three other exclusive features make the 
Aladdin Roaster the most convenient uten- 
sil that ever went into an oven—the extra 
handle in front, the extra air vent, and the 
self-basting cover pan. 


No. need ever to burn your hands—one 
handle must always be toward you—one 
air vent is always in front when the 


Note how simply the tray 
fits into the wire rack. 
Jars can’t rattle or tip. 


____ June 1916 


Look for Aladdin’s 
Lamp on every Utensil. 


time comes to brown up the roast. 


You'll use this roaster more times every 
day than a skillet—for roasting, baking 
bread, steaming vegetables, escalloping— 
as a dish pan, a drip pan or a bread box. 


It does the work of a dozen ordinary 
utensils—and /asts as long. Easy to clean 
—can’t absorb odors—can’t chip nor flake 
—as sanitary and durable as it is useful. 


And like this roaster, every one of the 
nearly 300 Aladdin utensils has its extra 
conveniences — improvements never be- 
fore thought of. 


Call today at your favorite hardware, 
housefurnishing or department store and 
see these improvements for yourself. If 
the store doesn’t sell Aladdin, fill out the 


coupon—tell us whom you called on and we'll gladly 
send you our complete Aladdin book and price list. 


Jars lifted all at once. Easier to 
handle. Wire partitions keep 
them apart so they don’t break. 


COSTS NO MORE 


The Cleveland Metal Products Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Dreariness has been put to flight 
—brightness and cheer has taken 
its place, through the use of 


High Standard 


The Mellotone colors are rich and warm 
—they rival the rainbow tints for softness 
and beauty. They not only delight the 
eyes but rest them. 

Mellotone is far more beautiful than wall paper 
—provides the ideal backing for pictures—lends 
itself beautifully to stenciling. 

Mellotoned walls stay beautiful for a long time. 
They do not rub off nor fade, are not easily 
scratched or marred. When soiled, washing 
makes them good as new. 


Let us help you transform your home 


Send for this book about home decoration 


Write today for your copy of “The House Outside and 
Inside’’—see the exteriors and interiors of 18 homes 
in colors—read how each effect, not only as to finish 
but as to rugs, draperies, furniture, etc., is secured 
and in a separate book read how Lowe Brothers paints, 
varnishes, stains and enamels insure good results. Write 
for your copy today. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 


482 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 


New York Jersey City 
Kansas City Minneapolis 


Lowe Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Boston Chicage 


| 
| 
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_ This Screen Is 


All-Metal 





THIS screen is so 
simple, so substan- 
tial and yet so eco- 
nomical that you'll 
never want to buy 
just ordinary screens 
after you see and use it. 

The Sherwood All-Metal Screen is made to give the 
service that you expect of a screen. Its real merits 
will be so evident that you’ll quickly realize the need- 
less expense and annoyance of having your screens 
made to order. You can get 


SHERWOOD 


Adjustable 
ALL-METAL SCREENS 


The 


from your dealer’s stock—any 
size, just when you need them. 
They can be adjusted in a 
minute, then kept outside 
your window all summer if 
you wish, without fear of their 
cracking, binding, warping or 
swelling. They are made to 
endure many seasons’ wear. 
The Sherwood Adjustable 
Screen has an All-Metal— 


pressed steel — frame. 
wire is securely locked in the 
frame. The mesh is always 
taut. No flies can get through. 
Black enamel ag ed on), or 
galvanized finish. 


Remember, there jis only 
one practical All-Metal Ad- 
justable Screen on the market. 
Cask for identification—Pat. 
July 11, 1905. 


Sherwood Metal Working Company 


1840 Penobscot Bldg. 


Detroit, Michigan 


Makers of Window and Door Screens 


atc NN case ene AMORA TSN 


All merchandise is covered by our guarantee—see page 14 
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Always used in water. Many times stronger 
than carbolic acid—but safe to use. 


New England women have been using the disin- 
fectant Sylpho-Nathol (formerly Sulpho-Nap- 
thol) for thirty years. They know that it gives 
sure, safe results and is economical. 


Boston is noted the world over for its hospitals. 
All the leading ones use Sylpho-Nathol in the 
most delicate surgical operations, to prevent 
blood poisoning, and in all vessels, sinks and 
toilets as a disinfectant. You, wherever you 
live, can now get Sylpho-Nathol. 


Used as antiseptic—for cuts, wounds, bruises, bites 
and stings. As a gargle, for sore throat, as a douche. 
As a disinfectant—for kitchen sinks, garbage pail, 
closet, cellar, waste pipes. In the sickroom and for 
general cleaning. 

For toilet uses—Tired, aching feet—perspiration 
odors—bath and shampoo. 


Cabot’s 


iphoz 


None genuine without this signature 


* 


Very economical. Safe and easy to use. The U. S. 

Govt. has pointed out that many so called disinfect- 

ants have no more germ-killing value than water. Be 

safe: ask for Sylpho-Nathol and see that you get it. In 

bottles of four sizes, roc, 25c, 50c and $1.00. Sent pre- 
paid on receipt of price if your 
druggist hasn’t it. 


Trial Size FREE 


For 30 days only we will send trial 
size free with booklet showing uses 
and directions. Postage alone costs 
us 8c. We make this unusual offer 
so you may try Sylpho-Nathol. 
Write us today. 


The Sulpho Napthol Co. 
22 Medford Street Boston, Mass. 


Moneyback Advertisements 


Books tat 

should be in 

every home PR. 
and are Among the 


jt American 
in most. Cook Books. 


THE BOSTON 
COOKING SCHOOL 
COOK BOOK 


BY FANNIE MERRITT FARMER 
2,117 thoroughly tested recipes, from the simple 
and economical to the Gaborate and expensive— 
“the best cook book on the market."—Woman’s 
World. 

130 illustrations. 648 pages. $1.80 net. 


Canning, Preserving 


and Jelly Making 


BY JANET McKENZIE HILL 
Here is the very latest word on the subject. sub- 
mitted to all housekeepers as a thoroughly reliable 
and trustworthy guide. 

Fully illustrated. $1.00 net. 


Cooking for Two 


BY JANET McKENZIE HILL 
In simple and concise style, those things that are 
essential for the proper selection and preparation of 
reasonable and varied menus throughout. the year. 


150 illustrations. $1.50 net. 


o 
Table Service 
BY LUCY G. ALLEN 
A comprehensive exposition of the waitress’ duties; 
including tray service, carving, care of the dining™ 
room, etc.—‘‘ A mine of interesting information.’*"— 
Mother's Magazine. 
Fully illustrated. $1.25 net. 


How to Know Your 


Child 
BY MIRIAM FINN SCOTT 


The author is well-known to readers of 

Good Housekeeping. The New York 

Evening Post says of this book. 

“There is no mother or other 

person having the direct 

care of small children, 

to whom it will not 

be an inspiration the books 
andaguiding you want us 
light. to send you, and 
$1.25 mail this advertisement 


uae, with the money, to 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. Publishers, BOSTON 
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| Fan for All 


in Colorado! 


Little ones and 
grown-ups too enjoy 
climbing a mountain 
trail seated on a burro’s 
back. 


It’s about time you 
and the kiddies had 
one really good vaca- 
tion. Go to Colorado 
this summer and go 
via the Rock Island 
Lines and the justly 
famous 


“Rocky Mountain 
Limited” 
Daily from Chicago. 
Other excellent trains 
on convenient sched- 


ules from Chicago, St. 
Louis, Memphis. 


Automatic Block Signals 
Finest Modern 
All-Steel Equipment 
Superb Dining Car Service 


Hotels, boarding houses 
and ranches to suit any purse. 
Our illustrated literature tells 
you what to see and do and 
the approximate cost. Ex- 
cursion fares all summer. 
Write today for interesting 
literature. 


L. M. ALLEN 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
Room 739, La Salle Station 
Chicago 





CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


Oui, Madame—there.is a Cat’s Paw Heel to fit per- 
fectly your daintiest French-heeled s ys Rc as 


there is a size for every other boot and 


Foster Tred-Air 
Heel Cushions 


These “cushions of air’’ 
inside your shoes protect 
from nails 
fit of the 
shoe—add slightly to ‘go 
height—and _— ent fa- 
tigue. If your-Deaiter or re- 
pair man cannot supply 
you—we will on receipt of 
25c. State sizeof shoe and 
D mention’ Dealer's 
name in ordering direct. 





you own. 


The patented Foster Friction 

Plug positively prevents slipping 

on wet or icy pavements—or 
l-room " 


Thousands of women who first 
bought Cat’s Paw Heels. for 
their comfort and safety now 
buy them because they are also 
more economical. 


Important — Cat’s Paw Heels 
have no holes to track dirt. 


Fifty cents attached — Black, 
Tan or White—at all Dealers 


THE 
FOSTER RUBBER 
‘ ~ ‘COMPANY 

111 Federal St., Boston 


All merchandise is covered by our guarantee—see page 14 
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ye you put in overtime 
a 


nd get home late at night, it 

is great to find steaming hot coffee or bouillon 
waiting for you in the Thermos Carafe. 

DON'T be without the Thermos that should 


Do? yours. See the complete line at your deal- 
er’s today. 


THERMDs 


the bottle 

serves you right—food or drink—hot or 
cold—when, where, and as you like. 
AT 6 P.M. he may telephone that he can’t get 

home till late. The Thermos Carafe or Thermos Bot- 
tle are splendid to keep the soup and the coffee steam- 
ing hot till he arrives. In summer, Thermos keeps 
contents frigid. You need Thermos in your home. 

AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 

35-37 W. 31st St. Factory: 

New York Norwich, Conn. 





T is impossible to separate sen- 
timent from good furniture. 
Furniture that is “commercial” 
in its design and manufacture has 
none of the heirloom quality you 
will find in KARPEN furniture, 
which is the perfect achievement 
of artist and artisan working in 
an ideal environment. 


THE KARPEN BOOK 
of DESIGNS 


If the KARPEN trademark is not 
on the furniture shown you by 
your dealer, write us for our new 
book of designs A-6. We will 
be glad to send you this interesting 
and instructive book on receipt 
of fourteen cents in stamps. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 
Karpen Building, Chicago 
37th Street & Broadway, New York 


Toes neers 


SNAG: 


ean Spee ees pe 


RAC ATRARS 


BREE SST CRBS TETRIS 
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For Every. Purpose 


| 
| 
} 


Stlverbloom a new 


mohair cloth that 


in us 


joyous afray of patterns 


or sombre toned 
weaves can be 


plain 
trans- 


formed into garments for 
every age — for every 


purpose. 


For sport clothes for 


women ofr 


Ask your 
retailer 


or 


tw a2 
a, 


eh 


= 


> 
~LESHER, WHITMAN & CO., Inc. 
New York City 


& Broadway & 19th St. 


aS St 


IN 


: polis Willing 


UC 


OpUetEREUEENIEGT 


For His Graduation Gift 


ive him cuff buttons or loose links that 
will wear a lifetime—that are handsome 

m in every line—that are abso- 
lutely correct in design. Give him 


Krements 


14 Kt. Rolled Gold Plate Cuff Buttons or 
Loose Links in a handsome gift box. 

The name KREMENTZ stamped on the 
back is all you need look for. The style. 
durability and quality all can be taken for 
granted. 

Krementz Cuff Buttons and Loose Links 


are made without soldered joints. They 
are of 


cannot break. All exposed parts 
14 Kt. Gold. Sold by all good stores, under 
this guarantee: 


“If damaged from an 
a new button free. 


Cuff Buttons, in Rg box, $2.00 a pair. 
Loose Links, in t box, $2.50 a pair. 


Send for booklet**Correct Jewelry forMen.” 
KREMENTZ & CO. 
73 Chestnut St. Newark, N. J. 


UT TTT Seem 


cause, 
” 


to us for 
samples. 


Xx dresses for children 
Yi it has no equal. 


send 
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Contains, | 
Accident-Proof Crib 


Mother can approach crib with sleeping baby in 
arms, silently lower one side by applying toe to 
patented tripper (located at either end) without use 
of hands or awakening baby. When raised, side 
automatically locks into place—noiselessly. No sharp 
corners or edges. Spindles close together to prevent 
baby putting head between spindles and getting 
caught. High sides and ends—baby can romp and 
play but not fall out. Has strong, rust-proof, fabric 
spring. Don’t buy a crib until lyou’ve seen the 
“Toe-Trip.”’ 

A beautiful $2.00 “Baby’s Biography” free with 
each crib. Write for “Crib Booklet nid 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Black St., 
Utica, N. Y- 


Branch 


tN, 





“NEW-SKIN”« | 


—to prevent infection 


An antiseptic liquid for cuts, scrapes, and little hurts. It 
forms a water-proof covering that protects the cut and 
allows it to heal. Carry it with you always. ‘ 
At all druggists (1oc., 25c.). Or send us _ in stamps for 
the larger size by mail. Be sure to get the genuine., Al- 
ways in glass bottles; red and gold paper cartons. 


NEWSKIN CO.. NEW YORK § 





All merchandise is covered by our guarantee—see page 14 
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FUCeeeaereereieeas VUPUEEOTORSADOODEODY, 


tandard P 
since 1865 = 


EAUTIFULLY smooth, extra 
strong, permanently white, 
PEQUOT Sheets are truly 

economical. The best hospitals 
and hotels prefer them because 
of the way they stand daily 
laundering. 

Get them big enough: We rec- 
ommend 72 x 99 or 81 x 99 inches 
for single, and 90 x 99 inches for 
double beds. Longer, if they are 
to be turned down. 


VECUDERODEEOELEDUOUTRROGOED 


The Glove that 
Lends Distinction 
to your Gown 


HOTEECOUOEECOC CEE 


“Vin 


PURE SILK 
GLOVES 


Won Grand Prize (the Highest Honor) 
at the San Francisco Fair. Without a 
rival for beauty, fit, service. 


Niagara Silk Mills, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


“Niagara Maid” Pure Silk Underwear and 
“Niagara Maid’ Hosiery also won the Grand Prise 


Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 
Salem, Mass. 
Parker, Wilder & Co. 


Selling Agents 
Boston and New York 


TUEDEREREREERELLLLETELOStiSiniiaiieitiiiiieeti ili ieiiini nti iiiigy ! 


SUPERP UEEEEUEUUDDEEDED EET E DEERE EERE E REED EE EEE 
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a PEF | il a 
EGIP TISSUE 32 BABY 


Exquisite and serviceable Lorraine Egiptissu 

for making your own and the children’s 
_ dresses. It will not fade, and looks like new 

even after it has been 

washed and washed. 


, Above, we show you how mothers trim this wonderful 
| combination of Crib, 3 
use as a dainty, soft place for baby with plenty of room 
for layette articles;— how, as baby grows, mattress and 
| springs can be lowered so that it .s the safest and most 
| sanitary kind of acrib and play-pen all through baby- 
hood. Thousands of mothers find that it saves time, 
worry and footsteps—keeps baby contented and dis- 


A Tea Apron 
for You — 


cut from Lorraine Egiptissu,ready 
to sew, for 10c. Send your name 
and address today. This charming 
little apron will show you how 
fice. how attractive Lorraine 
epptioes is. With the apron, we 

send FREE Samples of beau- 
tiful non-fading Lorraine fabrics 
in Wars and stripes. 


Other Lorraine Fabrics 


Snowbelle Swiss—36 in. wide, 
with figures embroidered in 
colors on a white ground. 
Lorraine 878—a quality Cham- 
bray in various solid colors. 
Ask your Dry Goods Merchant to show 
you these charming Lorraine wash goods. 


The name “ Lorraine” is on the 
selvage, always. Look for it. 


LORRAINE MFG. CO., Dept. G 
72 Leonard Street New York 








courages handling. 


* Kiddie-Koop 


Combination Crib, Play-Pen, Bassinet 


A wonderfully convenient and beautiful piece of fur- 
niture anywhere in the home. Folds Instantly without 
removing springs and mattress to carry anywhere. 
Wheels about easily on big rubber tires. Swivel wheels. 
Safety screened sides and ends with strong framework 
of wood. Has mosquito bar covering. Keeps baby safe 
from flies, insects and animals indoors or out. Baby 
can reach only things left in the Kiddie-Koop. 

P.ysicians endorse it both on mother’s and baby's 
account. Send the coupon and get full particulars. 

Name of Dealer please! 


Play-Pen and Bassinet for first i 
| 
| 
i 
: 


i Hany ll | 


E. M. Trimble Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
For Canada, address Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co. 


City or State 
B Name of Dealer 


i 


| 


| 
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“ALL my life every magazine 
A I've looked into a se a 
picture of a man’s leg with a cer- 
tain kind of garter on it—Boston’ 
So when I go into a store to 
buy a pair J garters | just nat- 
urally say ‘Boston.’ So do you!” 

ent Po PEALE 
“IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE” 


i Coo M d Walter Hackett 
Rr Rel insess Meee sod Feel 


Boston Garter 
enn sos Aor Lup, <t0.1nosrco. 


LISLE 260 


wir is your idea. of a Tea Wagon? 
A luxury at a prohibitive price? Then by all 
means write us for facts about this answer to every 
woman’s desire for home helps“the ; 


Handsome enough for company 


use—strong 
Low-pri 


day. 
ony i 
a or oak trays. 


Resist heat and wear. Frame 
strona, A . ht. ag re 
ot shou w 2 i t 
service help. ap miles wrepe. pple oye 

C mai: nd_ it invaluable in cram ters— 
fills every table need.“ Write for free ee: oa. 


The Fulton Mig. Co. Dept, 18, Bay City, Mich. 


for every- 
for 





See the most wonderful Mountain scenery in the World 
in Denver’s New Mountain Parks, ‘‘the Heart of the 
Rockies,’’ close to Denver. Visit the Rocky Mountain 
National Park and your choice of 38 other short scenic 
and Mountain Climbing and Camping Trips that 
have made Colorado famous, 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
FREE PICTURE BOOK 


One Day in Denver’s New Mountain Parks.’’ 


Reduced rates on all railroads. Denver is the only city 
in America that owns a Mountain Park and offers trips 
from sunshine and green fields to sunshine and 
rpetual snow in 3 hours. Ask questions. 
very visitor will be given an Illustrated Guide 
Book of Denver showing where to go, what to see 
and how to get there. 


THE DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 
702 Seventeenth Street DENVER, COLO. 


REG In US. PAT. OFF, 


Sheets ana Pillow Cases 


HE “Utica” label is a pledge of 
quality—a passport to the best homes 
—a surety of long wear and big money 
value in sheets and pillow cases. 


Sold by dry goods stores everywhere. 


Our “ Mohawk” Brand ts a’ good 
sheet, not quite so heavy as “‘ Utica.” 





All merchandise is covered by our guarantee—see page 14 
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G rystal flower holder- 


for any length cut flowers used in lily bowl or dish containing water 
Velivered East of Delivered West of Missouri River 
Missouri River Florida, Maine and Canada 
$0.60— No. 9—4" dia. 7holes— §$ 0.70 
0.90— No. 10—5® dia. 19 holes— 1.00 
1.25— No. 11—6® dia. 19 holes— 1.60 


A. He BS go. esi ae iiewark, Ohio 


HEISEY'S| 








eae That ‘Phines 


are an essential feature of homes that please. 
Hence the importance of having 


MORGAN DOORS 


which express the highest Gagne of quality due to the ex- 
geting Mergen Copeey oe manufacture. 

an gave you ponamee annoyance of warping, 
a ing and sticking—and the ‘adh foulacing 
White Pine Core—an cacleive 
Morgan Doors igmene t to weather 


Sentiet nears ae the 28 er rainy 
Sen Pad Fry gt SABA sat al at ls of 
—your guarantee o! 

Delightful 1 Book Free 
“The Door eet cnet of charming door sugges: 


tions, is mi Seen © pease gang © Sas or ous 
We'll gladly ait on tecout. 


MORGAN SASH & DOOR Co., Dept A-26 Chi 
palorgaa work Co., 
FIORE 


Look for this name it your Dealer hasu't 
> Marsan iboare., write Ut 


* 
8 REN GURNEE 2 ENT Ef) ORRIN © MigeneloR 6 MAMAN | ae fMRI tein 
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Porch rugs, of course, but more 
than that—much more—for they 


are made of LINEN 


‘Seven Years Have a more attractive 
rch this year than ever 


ore by using 
is a handsome 16- 
page booklet illus- 
trated in colors, 
showing how Klear- 
flax 


Rugs aoate 


‘om ‘sen ast LINEN RUGS 


giving sizes and é . 
color-chartstoassist You will see why you will 


pe ty, a —— = want them all through your 


charge? house through all the year. 


Western Rug Company, Room 1935 
212 Fifth Ave., New York Mills at Duluth, Minn. 


The GRUEN 


Octathin’ Wristlet 
A watch of real distinction 


Striking in its beauty, different, yet withal 
the embodiment of dignified design and 
quiet good taste. 


The reputation for precision timekeeping 
won by the Gruen Watch is your guarantee 
of time-keeping qualities in this finely- 
jeweled, adjusted model. 
In gold-filled 25-yr. case this stylish * etait 
Wristlet is an exceptional value at $25. 
it at leading jewelers in yourcity. Should they 
be out of it, write us, mentioning your jeweler’s 
» and we will arrange for you to see it. 
beautifully illustrated folder of other 
ristlet and Sautoir models, $25 to $250. 
THE GRUEN WATCH MFG. CO. 

“‘ Makers of the famous Gruen Watches since 1874” 
33 Fountain Sq., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Factories: Cincinnati,O.,and M adre-Biel, Switz- 
erland. Canadian Branch: Toronto, Ontario. 


The 3 marking indicates technical analysis of household apparatus, foods and toilet preparations only 
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FLY POISON KILLS MORE CHILDREN 
THAN ALL OTHER POISONS COMBINED 


For Safety’s Sake Use 


_— nae | 


Gy» ~ 


Banish the saucer of arsenic poisoned paper 
floating in water, or the can with a sweetened 
poisoned wick, because during 1915, 26 cases of 
fly poisoning were reported from 11 states; in 
1914, 46 cases from 14 states, 

The Journal of the Michigan State Medical 
Society says: 

“Symptoms of arsenical poisoning are very similar to 
those of cholera infantum; undoubtedly a number of 
cases of cholera infantum were really cases of arsenical 
poisoning, but death, if occurring, was attributed to 
cholera infantum. _ ; 

“‘We repeat, arsenical fly destroying devices are dan- 
erous and should be abolished. Health officials should 
come aroused to prevent further loss of life from their 

source. Our Michigan Legislature, this last session, 
passed a law regulating the sale of poisonous fly papers.” 


THE O. & W. THUM CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. | 


You Can Weig 


Exactly What 
You Should 


You can, J know you can, because I have 
reduced 32,000 women and have built up, 
that many more — scientifically, naturally, 
without drugs, in the privacy of their own rooms. 
























You Can Be 
So Well! 


If you only knew how well! I build 
up your vitality—at the same time 
I strengthen your heart action; 
teach you howto breathe, to stand, 
walk and relieve such ailments as 










Nervousness, Torpid Liver, 
Constipation, Indigestion, Etc. 
One pupil writes: “I weigh 83 
pounds less, and I have gained won- 

derfully in strength.” 


Another says : “‘Last May I weighed 
100 pounds, this May I weigh 126 
and oh! I feel SO WELL.” 

Won't you sit down and write now for 
my interesting booklet ? You are wel- 
come toit. Itis FREE. Don’t wait, 
you may forget it. I have had a wonder- 
ful experience and I should like to tell 
you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 


Dept. 22 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Rand MeNally & Co. have just published Miss Cocroft’s 
new book, ‘‘ Beauty a Duty."’ For sale at all 
booksellers. Beautifully bound. 
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lhennéea 


M ER, 
dress the children for 
comfort and 
health, Begin with the 
fapeans of ‘alle fer 
important + for 
coolness, comfort and 
hygiene. 


SPRAGUE’S 


+ Alheneeds | 


(Trade Mark) 


Are dainty, roomy, cool and 
serviceable. In one garment 
are waist,drawers and garter 
supports. Gartertabs and 
buttons for trousers are 
sewed upon reinforcing 
strips that pull direct from 
shoulders without side 
strains. Buttons are sewed 
close to prevent sagging of 
outer garments. Patent tab 
permits garters to be worn inside or out as desired. 
Adjustment of more than two inches allowed at should- 
ers and waist for growth. Double seams; reinforced 
button holes; no raw edges. Drop seat. 


Alshenééds 

Equally attractive. Fits in naturally at the waist line 
Buttons are sewed close to prevent sagging of skirts. Has all 
the adjustments and improvements described above. Two 
buttons allow the children to get in or out in a flash! 
Either garment postpaid 50c. Sizes 2to12 inclusive 

Ask your dealer. Patented and made only by 
FRED’K H. SPRAGUE CO., 149 Main St., Orange, Mass. 

Also Manufacturers of famous ““Spraguemade” Wash Suits 

and Rompers. If you cannot get them in your store—write us 






we 




























‘*The Straps Can’t Slip’’ 
Why continue to be annoyed by vests 
whose straps slip off your shoulder ? 


Cumfy-Cat 


Vests and Union Suits 
with the “Can't-Slip" shoulder straps always stay 


in place. The straps are parallel, in the center 
of the garment (see illustration), so that when on 
the body, it is absolutely impossible 
for the straps to slip or tall off. 
uti , elastic, and figure 
fitting. 5c, 25c, 50c, up. 
Ask wy dealer for 
“ umfy-Cut” and cad 
sist on seeing the label. 
Accept no substitutes. 


BOYCE, WHEELER & BOYCE 
346 Broadway 
New York 





All merchandise is covered by our guarantee—see page 14 
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J oY can make your porch the 

favorite gathering place for 
all the family—a shady, secluded 
Fcolege from the summer sun, an ideal 
sleeping room on summer nights, by 
equipping it with 








PORCH SHADES 


Made of Aerolux Splint-Fabric, they shut out sun, 
yet let in light and air. Aerolux No-Whip Attach- 
ment, an exclusive feature, prevents whipping in 
the wind. Furnished in different grades and colors 
at moderate prices. An architectural adornment to 
any home 

Aerolux Splint-Fabric Awnings do not absorb and 
retain heat, but keep it out. 

Write for Illustrated Catalog 


THE AEROSHADE CO.,°';,2\'i2"° Waukesha, Wis. 


By = 


ete) Aye). | 3 


THISSUMMER 


. Send for free illustrated 
Tours Book. It tells ex- 
act cost; what you will 
see; time required; illus- 

yi trates the giant gey- 
sers, steaming springs 
and tame wild animals 
that make Yellowstone 
the world’s wonder 
region. You may stop- 
over in Colorado and 
Salt Lake City. Park 
is easily reached en 
route to California and 
North Pacific Coast, 
Ask for book No. 72. 

W.S. Basinger 


General Passenger Agent 
Omaha, Neb. 


UNION PACIFIC 


POPULAR AND DIRECT 
Aj 5Re) Avice), i-mate) tng — 


The ¥%& marking indicates technical analysis of household apparatus, foods and toilet preparations only 














Moneyback Advertisements 






You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 200,000 users of the “ACOUSTICON” have 
had the same results from itas Mr. Garrett Brown, whose 
photo appears above, we feel perfectly safe in urging 
every deaf person, without a penny of em solely and 
entirely at our risk, to accept a thorough trial 


1916 Acousticon 
Deposit F R E E ine 




































All you need that are deaf and 
the seLouSTeon. sad write saying that = cost you one 
cent, for we even pay delivery charges. 


The **ACOUSTICON ” has im its and ited fi 

paper ee irom ny 
‘or your o F 

today and convince yourself—you alone to decide 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., “1352 Candler ler Bldg, ‘New ¥ York 
Toronto, Ont. Office, Royal Bank 































Learn Dressmaking 


At Home 


This Handsome 
FREE Book Tells 


How 


Send today fora copy 
of “ Deessmaking 
Made Easy.”: In 
this beautifully Res 
trated book is told 
the story of a won- 
derfully simple 
and practical new 
method perfected 
by the 

Woman’ 's Institute of DomesticArts and Sciences 
by which you can easily and quickly learn at home in spare time 
to make all your own clothes or become a dressmaker, Complete 
instruction by mail, from the simplest stitches to designing, draft- 
ing, cutting, fitting, making and finishing all your clothes. You 
learn from expert teachers by a new plan based on 25 years" 

experience of the International Correspondence Schools. 

There is also a complete course in Millinery through which you 
can learn right at home to make all your own hats or prepare to go 
into business and become a successful milliner. 

Two charming books, “‘Dressmaking Made Easy” and “Milli- 
nery Made Easy,” tell all about the Institute and these courses. 
You may have your choice of these books, free. 

Write a letter or postal stating in which subject you are inter- 
ested most and whether you wish to make a profession of it or not. 
Woman’s Institute of Domestic Arts and Sciences 

Dept. 8F, 358 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Sisighannton, N. Y. A Scene in Good Housekeeping Series of gi ce Districts 


WE offer the user of small space a aay re wd circulation of 375,000 copies, the result of our 

policy of guaranteeing the reliability of advertisements accepted, the nse of weer SP ves and 
illustrated features, the assistance of a Service Bureau for the preparation of copy 2.50 
per agate line each insertion. August forms close June 26th. Write for more of wtins Bag 


Address “THE SHOPPING DISTRICT,” Good Housekeeping Magazine New York 


BULLETINS ON HOME-MAKING | FRUIT JAR LABELS 


“Free-Hand Cooking” 10c; “Food Values,” roc; “Five-Cent Meals,” No more guessing abouty our jelly cups and, fruit jars. 400 gummed 
zoc; ‘Up-To-Date Home,” labor saving appliances, o4 pe ISG labels covering ‘all aS of fruit, perforant ted in book form, postage 
Profession of Home-Making,”” home study courses—FREE. prepaid, 15¢. THE ART STATIONERY COMPANY 


American.School. of Home Economics, 507a W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. partment A, 4413 Wotonn Ave. - - - - Cleveland, Ohio 


Earn Your Own Money in your own bitches BURGLARS ENTER YOUR 


Every woman can be independent. 1 teach you how to A simpledevicek instantly attached— 
bake wonderful cakes that cost 50c and sell for $2. Write K i TCH E N making it impossible for Mr. Burglar 
me for cy plana pos tal card will bring it. to unlock the door; postpaid for 25c coin. Money back if you 
1ET WARNER, Box 204, Bay City, Mich. can-do without it after 5 days’ trial. Household Co., Title & 

Trust Bldg., Portland, Ore. References: Portland Banks. 


PAN AMA ay ATS + se be ae peopeny a 
amous cleanser known to every ; : 
hatter as Sapofilo Composition. Send us 25c and we will send you a INFANTS CROCHET DESIGNS 





showing wonderful new 


package postage prepaid with full directions. If youclean your A oe 4 : 
own hat you will save money. If you clean hats for others you Peary ie ‘Com plete Book wvAlllustrations and 4 


will make money. F. O. VERDIGUEL & CO., Hamilton, Bermuda. . ey ‘rections exceptionally clear 0 | 
; n ~~ 


Nae 1 fo follow Just, the fae fot making 
- = ies” 

* Insure Your China and Glass ey ng in WINIFRED CLARK CLARK ‘RK 

+4 Vea it 


Against nicks and cracks by using 


‘ on your kitchen faucets. 60 cents per pair Have Easy Feet i HOW « and WHY 
Send money order or stamps to Booklet FREE 
M. H. CASSELL, Box 363, Davenport, lowa Avoid Broken Arches, Bad Joints, etc., by wearing 
ee : 4 Cotton’s Cushion Tred Shoe 
Soft, Tough, Glovefitting Vici, Patent Cushion, 
Nailless Innersole, Cat's Paw Rubber Heel. Direct 
buying gives surprising quality. Fit, wear, com- 
designed and made by px oe agree priate. Fine 25 fort and satisfaction guaran . 
materials used. Dainty, delicately, exquisitely done. Every — Pp, a 
article a work of art. Like the real Imported garments wher COTTON & CO.. Westbrook, Maine 
but at domestic prices. Baby caps, dresses, slips, 


Jayettes, etc. Sizes: Infantsto3 yrs. Garments on ap- 2 BERTHE MAY’S 


z q proval. Write for beautiful catalog. Ss E 
CONWAY'S, 1028 Soniat Street, New Orleans, La, 
Can you take INTELLIGENT care of your child? . FT 
Do you know how he should be fed, how fast he oa 
\ One of the best corsets of this kind, as it is made 


ought to grow, how to recognize signs of infantile br § /} lon lis oun paseece “Wieubarane Gena. tous 
diseases, how to begin training the young mind? SY fee as usual. Comfort assured. Normal appearance 


INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD “| AWRITE FOR BOOKLET No. 7 


By WALTER REEVE RAMSEY, M.D. containing prices, photographs and full information. 


A thoroughly practical book on child rearing. It covers a wide Sent [ree under plain envelope. Corsets on same lines for 

y » » invalids and young girls. 
range of facts which-every mother and expectant mother ought to ordinary wear, for stout women young 
know.. Fully illustrated. Price $1.25. Y Mail orders filled with complete satisfaction. 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLERS OR FROM i BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., New York 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., New York == Beware of Imitations. 

















153 112 152 102 123 124 


“LITTLE agg oo the ONLY Baby Shoe made with our Patented NON-SLIP Sole (see above print of sole). Makes first 
SAFE. STEPs. ature wage | insures Comfort. 153—Tan Kid White Top; 112—White Calf; 152—Tan Calf; 104—Black Kid's 
Ankle: 102 Black Kid; 123—Patent Leather White Top; 124—Patent Leather Cloth Top; 142—Patent Leather Ankle Strap; 
Patent Leather Dull Top. Sizes 1 to 5, $2.00 postpaid. Catalog FREE. Little Chick Shoe Co. Dept. G. 130 No. 6th Ave., C' icaco. 


All merchandise is covered by our gu2rantee—see page 14 
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“Home-Making, the New Profession’ | TROWMART INN A¥geiy cpu 


isa 100-page handbook—it’s FREE, Home-study domestic science FIREPROOF HOTEL FOR 
; food, health, housek , nursing, ete. For | $1.00 per day—weekly $4.50 and $5.50, inclu - 
home-makers, for teachers and pr preparing tor well-paid” positions. | fast and dinner. Convenient to shopping district. “Nond 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 507 W. 69th St., CHICAGO. iL. | for Booklet. 


Eight inches square 
Angel Food Cake Five inches high A Minute’s Time to Keep Gold or Silver Bright 
I teach you to make them, Also other cakes. They brir fr MINUTE SILVER CLOTH 


$2.00 per loaf—profit $1.50. My methods are original an So Simple a Child Can Use It. 
different. Neverfails. Particulars free. Send us 17¢ in stamps and we will mail cloth to you. 


Mrs. Grace Osborn, Box 300, Bay City, Mich. MINUTE SILVER CLOTH CO., 848 Manida Street, New York 
White Canvas Shoes! Ladies a 


Send for free catalog describing our Hedlund Weits A won: lor whipping not on y cream, eggs 

with rubber heels and Neolin soles for home, street and dressing, but also cakes. tend 25¢ and receive 

or vacation weer: re a pee gna Saaterenbie. aig omg new plan for making money in your 
Also spec: blac Kid unlin mfort — 

shoes with O’Sullivan rubber heels. HARRIET WARNER, Box 204, Ray City, Mich. 

. gio ce CO., Dept. G, 184 Summer 


. ‘ON, 


**A Standard of Infants’ Under-garments” 
TRADE MARK REG Everything from Pinning Band to 10-year 


THOS! PLO Night Drawers. Look for this label when 

f) A 
GLEE making your selection—it insures correct, 
nae chic styles in dainty little garments. 
Baby Clothes write ic Baby Dept. for illustrated catalog. 
NOVELTY KNITTING CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 


Biepoeppregag LM ULS AM 















































Piedmont Red Cedar Chests pro- 
tect furs, woolensand plumes from 
moths, mice, dust and damp. Finest 
birthday, wedding or graduation 
ift. 15 days free trial. Factory 

Postpaid free. Write today. 

Dept. Statesville, N. 
















patients, perhaps to you, or someone in your family. This 
book gives meatless menus that are delicious, satisfying, 0 L j VE 0 : | 
economical. By Maria Mcllvaine Gillmore, introduction 






by Louis Faugéres Bishop, M.D. $2.00 net—at booksellers. | ALWAYS FRESH 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK STANDARD IMPORTED OLIVE OIL 


ri ee fier 
| jE PA GE S igen 













Klean grime an conte, while hanging in the closet. They 






c; f | ! Ee | '@) te are sanitary, economical, efficient. Will save half your cleaning 
bills. Made of soft grey Sore panet Open on side with wide dust 
flap. _ Will last for years. aist size, 50c; Suit size, 60e; Dress 

THE HANDY MAN size, 75c; Extra length, 85¢e. Protectall Moth Proof Storage 
yN-Yolths THE HOUSE Bem, 9 Lt , size, $1.00; Fur Bag, 75¢c; 
lank , 50c. paid. 
MID-WEST BOX COMPANY 











Chicago 


Try : #4 Fireless Cooker 
My , 30 Days—FREE 


Cook every meal on it. 
If you are not satisfied and de- 
lighted I will refund every cent. 
Get my 


Special Low Factory Price 


direct to you. Cooker is aluminum 

lined throughout. Full set of famous 

“Wear Ever” aluminum cooking 
utensils comes with it. Ask for 
free book of valuable recipes. 


William Campbell Co. 
4 Detroit, Mich. 





1610 Lytton Bldg. 





7 KEEP COOL—and 
IRON EXPERTLY 


In these hot, sultry days, a 
“UNEEDIT” GAS IRON will 


& a enable you to do ironing in cool- 
= a m” %* ness and comfort. 


“UNEEDIT” GAS IRON 


Irons perfectly, both light and heavy pieces. Heats on the spot in 
one minute wherever there is gas. Saves hundreds of steps while 
ironing. Doesn't tire you at end of day; yet does twice as much work. 
The “UNEEDIT” GAS IRON is solid, well-built, highly 

polished and guaranteed for life. Iron Stand, and 6 feet $3 50 
flexible steel tubing sent postpaid on trial for............. ° 
Money back if not satisfactory. Write for free booklet. 
ROSENBAUM MFG. CO., 37 Bleecker Street, New York 


a SP) wer PD ee 8 ee ee eee ee 
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Send 10 Cents for FREE SAM- 
PLE and Certificate Good for 
rchase. 4 





















ro cents on QuartPu: 
WAXIT MFG. CO. | Torr: 
2427 University Ave.,S.E. 4 NFEEL 
la Napkins give rich 


Minneapolis. » 
in. linen effect and 


durability at 
Z cotton price. Ask 
your dealer for 
B “‘Linfeel.’’ Send 4 
cents for sample. 


MANVILLE CO. 
R. f. 
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E 
What I was told proved true. Iam using LABLACHE 
and now my complexion is perfect. 
They tell me LABLACHE 
will keep it so. It is in- 
visible, peculiarly adherent 
and delicately perfumed. 
I shall use no other. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream. 50c. a box of drug- 
gists or by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold annually. 
Send 10c. for a sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. R 
125 Kingston St.; Boston, Mass. 


AUTO COMFORT 


FOR MOTHER 440 BABY 


Baby's Health and Mother’s Convenience should 
your first consideration in the use of the family er 


THE HILTON HAMMOCK 


Provides for Baby a cozy bed with protecting sun and wind shield, 
facing Mother out of everyone's way. Folds neatly. ‘‘It Surely 
is a fine thing,” writes Mrs. W. A. Eikendury, Chariton, la. “Story 
of the Hilton Hammock”’ sent free. Hammock delivered anywhere $5; 
worth itfor one ride. Order today so as not to be without it for single 
trip, Money back if not pleased after month's use. Big opportunity 


for Women agents. 
HILTON.HAMMOCK Co. 
1202 American Bank Bidg. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Eastern Office. Suite 1820-4 
165 Broadway 
New York 


abana 


seaman 





soci H Z én EY 
IS. FRANCE ESTE ) UE? 
It pistes a soft and creamy lather that ton 
oughly cleanses and leaves the most delicate skin 
in a softened, refreshed, and healthful 
condition. 

Look for the name Société H giénique 
and the signature Cottan Cie on 
the stamp which is placed on all 
Société Unscented email toilet > eee 
‘Yoilet Soap nscented 











ange 45¢ 
e = Scented 55¢e 
| * Baby Powder........... small 50¢ 
(a va ~ large 75¢ 
| eS FED CPEEE eet e 
i: oS SE Serres 25¢ 


At all Drug-and Dept. Stores. If not at your dealers write to 


Uv. 
c MAURICE LEVY is Ww. Seek se. New York 
@SOammococ aes amees 





























Cut the Cost of Furniture 


Shipped in sections, knock-down—saves 
in Two factory space — pack- \.4 


bs conte costs and freight c! es. 
tfrom factory to you saves 
dealer’s expenses an rofits. 
Ten minutes assemble any 

piece. Over 100designs—every- 
Pningfor thehome, o ceor club. 


Exchange spare time for furniture or cash 

ions. A new business for men or 
women.FREE CATALOG with fullparticulars. 
BROOKS MFG. CO. 


1606 Rust Ave. Saginaw, Mich. Exten- 
Largest Plant of its Kind in the World 




















No unnecessary trimmings—just the best of materials 
put together with high class workmanship to give you 
protection for your finely finished table top at low cost. 


We give every purchaser of Carey Mats one-half dozen 
luncheon mats absolutely free. If your dealer doesn’t 
sell Carey Mats, accept no other. Send us his name 
and we will see that yon are supplied, 


THe Priuie Carey Company 


8634 WAVNE AVE, LOCKLAND. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Statement of the a management, etc., required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, of Good od Housekeeping Magazine, 
published monthly at New York, N. Y.. for April ist, 1916: State 
of New York, County of New York, ss. Before me, a Notary 
Public, in and for the State and county aforesaid personally ap- 
peared’ J. A. Moore, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of the Good 
Housekeeping Magazine, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership and 
management, of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the fe of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443,’Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 1. That the 
names and addresses of the publisher, editor, tional ng editor, 
and business manager are: her, Internationa! agazine 
Company, 119 West st 40th Street, New York, ak” f itor, W. F. 
Bizelow, 119 West 40th Street, New York, ye o Managing 
Editor, W. F. Bicelow, 119 West 40th Street, , York, N. Y.: 
Business Manager, J. A. Moore, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
N. Y. 2. That the owners are: international Pei azine Comp ny. 


119 West 40th Street, New York, 0) os: 
Hearst, 137 Riv erside Drive, New Fork, ney Vv. Hearst. 
137 Riverside Drive, New York, N.Y. 3. That ‘ine known bond- 


holders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: Columbia Trust Company, 60 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y.; M. V. Hearst, 137 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y; 
W. R. Hearst, 137 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y.; Arthur 
Brisbane, 238 "William Street, sg? ork, N. Y.: Lina Strauss, 
27 West 72nd Bizeet, New york X.3 Sg J. Gould, 165 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.; E. Ni. Gary, 8 
New York, N. Y ; Samuel Untermyer, 37 Wall Street, New York, 
N. ¥.; H. O. ghispand Company: 7 Chicago, Ill.; George W. Per- 
kins, 71 «og pe New Yor Y.; James Si “yer, 1058 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Phelps Publishing Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of *”, owners, stockholders, and security hi holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where 
stockholder or security hoider oo upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fi ay relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under w hich stockholders and security 
holders who do not  geuwed upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other indirect fa association, or sponds, or ot has any interest 
direct or in t in the said stock, bo or other securities than 
as so stated (Signed) J. oore. Sworn to and sub- 
scribed dey me ng 7th } ‘of Mere. J 1916. A me 
Woskoff, Notary Public, Bronx County. Certificate fil 
New York County. County Clerk's No. Ob: 5 Pager 3 No. 7061, 
(My commission expires March 30th, 1917.) 
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Combination 
Table Wagon 


A portable service wagon 
and tea-table; a silent, effi- 
cient helper in dining room, 
a aoe in the 


Useful, and Beau- 


tiful, Too 
Three-inch rubber tired, 
absolutely noiseless, swivel 
wheels. » folded, 16” by 
28”; unfolded 32” by 28”. 
Removable Glass 


* 
Serving 
Tray. 


Guaranteed to Satisfy 


FREE “Kain Unusual Gifts” illustrating Tray Wagons, 
ain’s Trays, and many other beautiful articles 
BOOK made and sold by Mr. Kain. Write for this booklet. 


CHAS. N. KAIN, 303 Arroit Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


























in a few minutes without heat— 
guaranteed not to injure the hair 
in any way—far superior to 
mie kid or other curlers. 
a NATE 


Fifty millions in daily use. 
Guaranteed unbreakable. Ask 
your dealer or send us his name with 
money or stamps. Money willingly refunded. 


Hilton China 
(Guaranteed to Satisfy) 


is the highest grade of Amer- 
ican ware — hard-fired, well- 
glazed, with lustrous velvety 
smoothness. Buying direct 
from us you can save money. 
Our ‘“‘Three-in-One Specialty” 
here illustrated pty’ ae 
oe every necessary dish for Break- 
Three-in-One’ 4 of fast, Dinner and Tea. The 
60 Pieces, $5.7 decoration isa graceful s Ayn of 
dainty pink roses and soft green 
foliage. Each piece is lined with a pure gold edge. 
FREE _ illustrating many exclusive sets of Hilton China 
BOOK —sold by mail at prices that save. 


HILTON CHINA CO., 
Dept. E, East Liverpool, Ohio 


ALLENS FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


and use in the Foot-Bath. Makes tight- 
fitting or new shoes feel easy. Over 
100,000 packages are being used by the 
German and Allied troops at the front. 
Nothing rests the feet so quickly and thor- 
oughly. It takes the friction from the Shoe, 
the sting out of Corns and Bunions and 
makes walking a delight. We have over 
30,000 testimonials. Try it TO-DAY. Sold 
everywhere, 25c. Don’t accept any substitute. 
F R = TRIAL PACKAGE, 

sent by mail. Address 

ALLEN 8S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y¥. 






























“Oh! What 
Rest and 
Comfort” 
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CASH’S WOVEN NAME TAPES 


These tapes prevent your linen from age lost in the 
laundry. Neater and far more satisfactory than 
fluids. Can be attached to the most delicate fabrics. artical 
for hosiery and woolen clothing. Your name cau be woven 
on a fine linen tape, in red, blue, black, navy, green or 
lavender, ma fast colors. $2 for 13 dozen, $1.25 for 
* 6 dozen, 85c. for 3 dozen. Orders filled in one week and 
may be placed oof eee all first — s Dry Goods Stores. 7 
Samples of sent free on 
4. & J. CASH, "Limited 
160 Chestnut St. South Norwalk, Conn -}? 



































I Tittle Mrs. Home-Maker— 


don’t let the burdens of a house keep you from looking 
as sweet and fresh as you looked during the days before 
your marriage, when it is so easy to look neat and trim in 





















HOUSE and PORCH 
DRESSES 


The illustration shows No. 456 in 
fine striped lawn or gingham with 
white hemstitched collar and cuffs, 
and black velvet tie at ae oa-00 
This is only one e man 
charming models a at thelead- 
ing dept. stores at $1.50 to $4.00. 
Look for the Dix-Make label. 

Write for folder H and listof dealers. 

HENRY A. DIX & SONS CO. 

Dix Building, New York 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


E have trained : 
thousands of i 
women in their own 4 
homes to earn $10 to $ 
$25 a week as nurses. 
Send for ‘‘How I Be- 
came a Nurse’’—248 i 
pages with actual ex- iy 
periences, e 






























































































48 illustrated lesson pages free 
The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
374 Main Street Fifteenth Year Jamestown, N.Y. 


Unusual 
Ideas 


G 502—Trellis Window Box in 
Paul Poiret design of black and 
white and colored flowers. 
Made in four sizes as follows: 


















4 x 82 ith Be. high . $2.50 

4%x12x13 in. high - $3.50 

5 «14x19 in. high . $5.00 

6 x17 x 23% in bien $7.50 ‘ : 
Send for the new Ovington 5 e ZB 

Gift Book. ’ Zz 
OVINGTON’S 

314 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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e . WHEAT 


FLOUR 


A wheat flour j 
. ae which a Date of yo : 
ran: has been removed, first in- ° 
troduced in 1877. Ground from Dress Shields 
ao grade oe Scoring west. < Veey are delightfully comfortable. 
same as ordinary white flour. The color of the : They prevent excessive per- 
Spiration. One trial will 


product is a trifle darker,-the natural. wheat color, but the flavor is 3 f 
delicious. Franklin Milis-Flour is a natural -body-builder, recom- y convince. 


mended bydietitians..Sold. by principal grocers in cartons, sacks, half- 
barrels and barrels... Avoid imitations, A booklet of choice recipes, FREE OFFER 
including.a prize recipe for raisin.bread, mailed free. Send for it now. ’ Send 25c¢ for one pair of KORA 
FRANKLIN MILLS COMPANY Batavia, N.Y. DRESS SHIELDS and we'll send 
RE «hart nN ESO ne FREE, the KORA TOILET BAG 
Dress Shields x Wash Rag or Face Sponge. 


Hand 5 Smocked $ 75 “rete “ik ote = York 


Baby Dress EE 


Bigho stylet epigedil qualis ee rere errs -erer & 
soft white Swiss; daintily hand- Ze 
smocked. around neck and short a INSIST ON THE GENUINE 


a a in aa Ed a v P S. hi 

trictly hand-sewn. eautil } 

little dress for your baby. Sizes ‘ qi I, sence on 
6 months, 1 and 2 years. Sent if .. 

prepaid for $1.75. Satisfaction ’ EYEGLASSES-SPECTACLES 


guaranteed, or money back. 


Send money order or check today 
—and get our 52-page catalogue of 


Every Baby Need 


Long and short dresses, rompers, 
etc., at lowest N. Y. City prices. 
Maternity Corsets from $1.50. 


STUART CO. - | : 
S7W. 39th St. sem Fh Wve New Norkt | WY Look for the name “Shur-on” in the bridge 
} $2.50 and Up 
Free cree I I noSioiARSTEM SONS COMPANY, 
oe Recipe Book /[& pa eee rec 








Don’t fail to get this 36- baking authority —simply send 
your grocer’sname. FREE Sample Package Swans Down Cake 


Soe er ot oa ee Coffee, to be good, must be filtered 
It must not be boiled. This makes it taste “raw” 


made before. : 
Sw AN S D OW hag and overdone. The most noted chef can make 
no better coffee, with all his knowledge, than you; but 


there is only one way to do it, and that is with 


iran? CAKE FLOUR 


BPA te For 19 years such cooks as Sarah Tyson Rorer havepre- 
ferred it to allothers. Convenient size packages. Clean, 


it Wy sanitary, wax paper covered. All grocers, 4¢ worth y/; | ‘ * 
" Li makes good sized cake. Re : ‘ 
a Write today for FREE “Cake Secrets.” Book— é ae i OFFEE 


give your grocer’s name, 


IGLEHEART BROS. a 
Est. 1856 Dept. G. Evansville, Ind, Fy LTER 


This is not a coffee pot—not a per- 
colator—but a machine which 


NX ] AN I E D r incorporates the good points of 

=) ! “| all previous prod! ar» of coffee 

, making—a machine which abso- 

woman to ( : lutely insures the finest cup of 

+ s coffee you ever drank by actually 

travel ; a filtering the coffee—and not de- 

: oS ae stroying its flavor by boiling it. 

We have an opening for capable —- By debby Lipo 

woman who has ability as an organizer, ‘7 pemagdag arg gape fg a 

and who can do considerable traveling. ; bowls — which is the only right way 
Arrangements will be made o The Silex is endorsed by the 
8 aaagad 3 She fies i coderond 2p ch 


and commission basis. Prices $4.00 to $7.80, depending on 
capacity, A splendid wedding pres- 


Address C. i S., % Good House- — ent, Begin to serve perfect coffee in 


your home by buying a Silex at your 


k i M i , * ent store, 
omar re a 119 W. 4oth St., : se eparemene sre ater 


> oe REN DS Sn ERE ERP ESARE CNET 
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At sacs jn 


Does Your 


Church Need 


We will help you 
raise money for your 
Church or Society by 
providing you with a 
Plan that will accom- 
plish a sure and satis- 
factory result. It is 
better than any kind of 


A Church Fair 


and as you do not have to beg or donate, you 
have no hard or disagreeable work to do, and 
you give full value for all money you receive. 
Thousands of Church Societies have made our 
plan their principal means of raising funds for a 
number of years. The following letter is typical 
of many received: 


‘“‘We know you will be glad to learn 
that we have succeeded in raising the 
money to pay off the mortgage on our 
little church, and that we raised more 
by securing subscriptions to Good 
ear ne than from any other 
source. It was surely a lucky day for us 
when we wrote you asking your help. 
And the best of it is, you helped us by 
showing us how to help ourselves. All 
of those who subserited say the maga- 
zine is splendid, and you may look for 
a much larger list from-us next year.”’ 


If the Society in which you are interested needs 
money you can prove your loyalty in no better 
way than by writing to us for particulars. We 
supply everything free and no investment of any 
kind is required. Please drop us a postal card and 
ask for ‘‘The Church Plan.’”’ Write today, please. 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 
119 W. 40th Street New York City 





Bran Foods 


A Laxative 
Luxury 


Pettijohn’s is a whole-wheat 


dainty, with the bran in flake form. 


Bran is Nature’s laxative, but 
the flake form is doubly efficient. 
So a little does much. 


This dish is a luscious breakfast. 
It is also a source of good cheer. 
Wits are sharpened, days are 
brightened by these bran effects. 


Millions of people have proved 
the wisdom of serving some bran 
every day. 


Pettijohns 
Breakfast Food 


Rolled Wheat With Bran Flakes 


Soft, flavory wheat in flake form, hiding 
25 per cent unground bran. A morning 
whole-wheat dainty—15c per package. 


¥* Pettijohn’s Flour—a bran-flaked flour 
for gems, etc.—25c per large package. (1278) 


The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 
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For Daily Use 
in Every Home 


A selection from our List of Publications which should particularly 
appeal to the readers of Good Housekeeping Magazine. The titles and 
authors are already known to you and the selection consists of only such 
books as are practical and useful. No home should be without one or 
more of these titles. Order direct from us or from your bookseller. 


Mothercraft 


By Sarah Comstock’ 
Por Statistics show that each year two hundred thousand American children 
The Mother under five die of preventable diseases. The chief cause is lack of knowl- 
edge. Every statement in this latest work on a great subject is based 
on unimpeachable authority. 
Illustrated. Price $1.00 Net. 


Indoor Games for Awkward Moments 

By Ruth Blakely 
For The An all-embracing collection of old and new games for the home circle 
Old and Young and social gatherings. Quiet, noisy, round, square, funny games for 
any number of persons, young and old, for all occasions. Over one 
hundred games with many illustrations and diagrams. Carefully indexed. 


Illustrated. Price $1.00 Net. 


The Playtime Book: 


By Raymond Perkins (094 Illustrations in color by Paul Woodruff ) 
For This book includes the favorite nursery rhymes, newly set to music, con- 
The Children taining ninety favorite melodies and lullabies. It is an entertaining and 
educational volume that will bring many hours of happiness to homes 
where there are children from three to twelve years old. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25 Net. Half Morocco, $2.50 Net, Boxed. 


The Small House for Moderate Cost 


By Ekin Wallick 

Director of the Architectural and Interior Decorating Department of 
“The Ladies’ Home Journal” 

Gives valuable information to those who are contemplating the building 
of the small suburban or country house, as each house is accurately de- 
scribed and illustrated. 


Illustrated. Price $1.50 Net. 


Inexpensive Furnishings in Good Taste 
By Ekin Wallick 


Or Refurnish? Discusses the many problems of hoyisefurnishing interestingly and in- 
telligently. Designed to assist the reader in furnishing and decorating 
the home in an artistic manner at small cost. 


Illustrated. Price $1.50 Net. 
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Going To 
Build? 


We publish books on various subjects—-Catalogue on Request. 


HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY COMPANY, 119 W. 40th St, N. Y. City 


All merchandise is covered by our guarantee—see page 14 
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A Kalamazoo Ice Blanket is the 
answer. In hundreds of thousands of homes 
25c to $1.00 a week is being saved by K ‘la- 
mazoo Ice Blankets. A good part of this 
= is buying long wanted articles. Why 
not do thi ? 


too? A 
* Papricloth 
ICE BLANKET 


ill for itself in two days and last all 
peat on Clean and convenient. Ice lasts 


1 i. - 
one Get One Today 


—the cost is only a dime at Depart- 
ment, Notion, Drug and Ten Cent 
Stores. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, 
write to us. Address 
Department F-1. 
Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co., 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Originators of Ice Blankets 
Beware of Inferior Imitations 


Fill cream chamber with ingredients—pack ice 
chamber with chopped ice and salt—that’s all. 
Science does the work you formerly did, turning the 
handle, producing delicious, smooth ice cream. 

The Easy Freezer is easy to keep clean—has only 

three parts. No handle to turn—no heavy water 

soaked bucket to handle—no complicated locking 
devices. 

Get your Easy Freezer now; enjoy the pleasure of 

frozen desserts as often as you like without work 

or trouble. 

If your dealer cannot suppiy you, send us $2.50 for 
I quart size or $3.50 for 2 quart 
size—we’ll send it with full 
directions, all charges prepaid. 


Write for FREE descriptive booklet. 


WM. A. SEXTON COMPANY 
3709 Grand Central Terminal, New York 





Medal of Honor 
far above the Ordinary Gold Medals 


Back your judgment by opinion of specialists in 
this line. Leonard Cleanable Refrigerators 
have received praise and approval of 
Panama-Pacific judges, Good House- 
keeping Institute, and a million 
homes. These exclusive features 
won the victory: 
1, Porcelain lining clear to out- 
side, around door frames, 


2. New one-piece door lining, 
covering edges of doors. 


3. A self-closing trigger lock, 
4, Ten walls to save ice and 
food. 


Cleaned as easily and perfectly as a China Dish. 
50 sizes, many styles, $16.50 to $150.00, Porcelain 
or Wood cases, freight prepaid, Money-back guar- 
antee. See the Leonard Porcelain Water Cooler. 
Write today for catalog and a sample of our porce- 
lain lining. 
GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 

No. 127 Clyde Park Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL 


over all competitors at the 


1915 Panama-Pacific Exposition 
— ALSO — 


OFFICIALLY CHOSEN VACUUM SWEEPER 
exclusive of all others, for the 
Exposition’s Model Kitchen 


Let the 
Exposition’s 
Choice be Yours 


If it isn’t a 
PNEUVAC 
It isn’t a 
SWEEPER-VAC 


Write us if your dealer doesn’t give you what you ask for. 
Write for our booklet on the “Wi y of the Sweeper-Vac.” 
PNEUVAC COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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Feltoids—or 
Floor Repair Expense 


LL the care that you have taken to 
preserve the beauty of your floors 
and rugs goes to naught if you use Cast- 
ers that scratch and mar: 
Economy demands the use of * 


FELTOID 


CASTERS” Firs 


on all your furniture. Feltoids are 
made of durable, resilient material 
devised to carry the weight of the 
heaviest furniture and absorb all 
shocks to your floors, 

Ask for Feltoids at depart. 
ment,hardwareand furniture 
stores—or write us forthe 


Feltoid Book No. 4 that 


gives prices and 


ts 


We will give you this Motor Bicycle 


f f Go among your friends and acqvaintances, secure only 95 yearly subscrip- 
or a avor tions a. or Good Housekeeping, or for 
Send both, collect $1.50 for each yearly subscription, send 
This Motor Bi cle the full amount to us, and when you have completed 
is a Reward to You your 95 subscriptions, this up-to-date 
ns : == = Motor Bicycle will be sent you, prepaid, 
direct from the 
factory in Ohio. 
This Motor Bicycle, 
Fa: y made by the Miami 
/ iL ie i Cycle oe oy eee 
> : a (7) 

7) “\ Vy, AX sto agen 
Z IN d Sg. out, wean “TI0 
Le oo a eee Ibs., the motor is 
et ewiiieelene, single cylinder, side- 
ae no pp el 
opera’ Vaives, 
itis safe, silent, and 
clean! It is cheap 
to operate; the man- 
ufacturer claims it 


; cents. It has ce pe 
, a . power per pound o' 
seteaceoniche » "MA 7 L THIS COUPON weight, and costs less per mile to run than any other motor- 
cieseninasiitssieaileapeteipaartsaagaertiehetcasas ssa aeislaenin tage in the ye It is compately senna for ve 
‘ wi igh-grade tires, double spring saddle an , and is 
See TTe Wane ettts Be, Now ted ting fully guaranteed by the makers. ft B bonest Dwi cheng 
; get this speedy machine, an you'll return the 

pment pe go no aati the Motor Bicycle and full y send you a catalogue fully describing it. 
Your friends will petty help you, but to complete your list 
quickly you shoul a a atonce. Start right out today; don't 
wait for our letter. You will want your Bicycle in a few weeks 
and no time should be lost in getting started. If you delay 

someone else is sure to get ahead of you. Begin at once. 


8 ASS OE CRESS ELE AERA EOI TTS HAL 


: 
3 
; 
E 
E 
2 
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desist on Genuine G. & B. Pearl — 


If you want the one screen material that ends paint and re- 
pair expense—that really resists rust, look for—ask: for— 
and insist on genuine G. & RB. PEARL Wire Cloth. To make 
sure of the real article look for the two copper wires in the 
selvage and the Round Tag bearing the name Gilbert & 
Bennett—You'll find them on every roll of the genuine 
article. 

G. & B. PEARL is beautiful, smooth surfaced and absolutely 
sanitary—easy on the eyes and the longer it’s used the less vis- 
ible it becomes. The one reason why imitations fall far short 
of the genuine lies in the fact that the metallic rust procf coat- 
ing of PEARL, which does away with painting and repairs is a 
secret process, exclusive with the Gilbert & Bennett Co 


The Gilbert & Bennett Manufacturing Co. 
(Established 1818) 


Dept. i, 277 Broadway, New York Dept. H, 38 S. Dearborn St, Chicago 
Georgetown, Conn. lls. Kansas City, Me. 
The Best Hardware Dealer in Your City Sells “PEARL” 


BLACK FLAG 
Insect Powder 


KILLS 


Flies, Ants,Cock Roaches, Water Bugs, Moths, 
Bed Bugs, Mosquitoes, Fleas on dog or cat, 
Lice on Chickens, Aphides on Roses and 
many pests in your vegetable garden. 


Woosvenes 
Harmless to Children and domestic animals. 
10, 25 and 50c 
At Drug and Grocery Stores 
Any size bottle sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
Y*, Gilpin, Langdon & Co. 
a | Incorporated 
Baltimore, Mid. 


j 
Department A. 
FREE comic story book for the children, 
bo sr: Troubles of Mr. Noah.” Write for it. 
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Silence 
the Banging 
Screen Door 


You can eliminate this ahnoying 
drawback to summertime comfort 
by installing the 


, Poa 


Noiseless 


Screen Door Closer 


on all your doors. It closes the door speedily, 
surely, silently. Any housekeeper can install 
this door closer unaided. It is readily regu- 
lated—fits different styles of door frames. 
Attractive antique bronze finish. All wearing 
parts enclosed. This prevents dirt hindering 
its operation. Storekeepers, hotel proprietors 
and, above all, housekeepers will find this door 
check an aid to summertime enjoyment. If 
not obtainable at hardware stores, send the 
price, $2.25, direct to 


SARGENT & COMPANY, 41 Water Street 


New Haven, Conn. 


Also Makers of Sargent Locks and Hardware 
Send for Book of Designs if you are going to build 


SAFETY V FIRST! 


THREE GENERATIONS 


HAVE PROVED 
That marks with Payson’s Ink 


WON’T RUB OFF 
Use 


- PAYSONSS -; 
INDELIBLE INK 


for marking your linen, clothing, etc. * 
LOOK for the RED and YELLOW 
wrapper at Stationers’ or Druggists’ 
Trial Size, 25 cents 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 
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Less needed- 
truer flavor 
akoays the same 


Burnett's 


VANILLA 
Joseph Burnett Co. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


For Wives Whose Husbands 
Like Juicy Broiled Meats 


You women who have had unpleasant experiences 
broiling on gas or oil stoves need no lo serve meats 
fried simply because this latter method has been 
easier. Steaks and chops are easily broiled the 
AMICO way and are healthful and delicious. 

The AMICO Broiler Plate sits right over the flame 
of the ordinary gas or oil stove and requires v little 
fuel. The meat cannot blaze as by the old method of 
broiling. 3 

It drains off the fat, yet conserves the juices. You 
get the nutriment without the greasiness. 


$1 Brings an AMICO Broiler 
Plate Right to Your Home 


Send us $1 and we will send an AMICO Broiler 
Plate direct or will have the nearest dealer deliver 
one to your home—all charges prepaid. 

25c Additional West of the Rocky Mountains 


* AMMIDON & COMPANY 
The 40-years-old House 


31 S. Frederick St, Baltimore, Md. 


WATER 
HEATER 


Investigate the merits of 
the “‘ Holyoke ’’ Kerosene 
Fank Water Heater. 


*% “The Heart 
of the 


Household”’ 


A modern household 
necessity—a rapid 
heater using kero- 
sene oil as fuel. 
One woman says: 
“A great blessing in 
a farm house;” an- 
other, “I would not 
keep house with- 
out it.” 


HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY 


HOLYOKE, MASS, 


BOYS! GIRLS! 


This Bicycle is Yours! 


This famous Rami Bicycle, made by the Miami Cycle 
Mfg. Co., will be given without cost to any boy or girl 
who will do some pleasant work for us. 


It is a sturdy iy strong and durable, and every part 

is so well made that it will stand long and hard service. 

For 5 , durability and appearance it has no superior. 

It will come to you completely a with all necessary 

arts, good tires, adjustable handle bars, comfortable seat, 
i kit, and an automatic coaster brake that is ‘‘a peach. 


This great Rami Bicycle will be sent to any boy or girl 
(Flying Merkel model will be sent to girls). who secures 
30 subscriptions to Good Housekeepin agazine.. You 
are to collect $1.50 for each subscription, send the full 
amount to us, and the Bicycle will be promptly forwarded 
from the factory in Ohio direct to your ad . 


Tear out this advertisement and show it to your friends. 
Tell them you are working for a Bicycle, see as many 
Peay on as you can, and ask each one to recommend you 
is or her friends. Before you know it you will 
have your club of 30 subscribers. and then the wheel is 
yours free! Start right out now—today! If you want 
ars, sample copies of the magazine, 
to Goop HovusexerPING MaGazine, 119 

40th Street, New York City. 


All merchandise is covered by our guarantee—see page 14 
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You Will 
Like This / } 
Bran Best \ 


You will like it— 

and it will ike youl— ‘ais seckags 
Kellogg’s Bran (Cooked) for constipa- 
tion. ‘This natural product is delight- 
ful with summer fruits, with cereals 
or served from the package with cream 
and sugar. Fine for kiddies, and they 
like it too! 


Kelloge’s 
* Bran 


(COOKED) 
Bran in its natural form, steam cooked and, 
specially sealed against contamination. Of 
best grocers. 


The Kellogg Food Company 
BATTLE CREEK, Mich. 

If your grocer cannot supply you send 

asc to us for full sized package. 





This lid calls halt! 


to flies, dogs, rats, roaches. 


Look for the 
Yellow Label 


Summer 
brings them ~ 
al l—exposed 
garbage and 
refuse encourage 
them. Witt’s 
starves them out. 
Tight-fitting lid 
seals Witt’s like a 
vault—living pest: 
can’t get in, dead odors can’t get out. Try 
Witt’s this time. Made of rust-proof cor- 
rugated galvanized steel. Witt's out- 
wears several of the ordinary kind 
and saves you money. 


Write for booklet and name of your 
nearest Witt dealer. 


The Witt Cornice Co. 
Dept. 0, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Witt’s Cis gad Pail 







































MY DEAR MARY: 


| At last I have time to write you and time for 
lots of other things. I'll tell you why! I just 
bought a kitchen cabinet —a seartless steel one, 
white enameled, called the “McClernan.” It's just 
too beautiful for words. Jack and I sent for cata- 
logs of all kinds and inspected every make in the 
stores and finally decided on this one as the most 
complete, most sanitary and the best looking. It's a 
kitchen in a nutshell—a place for everything; and 
so easily kept clean. I can do twice the work in 
half the time. Now I really have leisure. I don’t 
know how I ever got along without it. Be sure to 
see it at your dealers. 
















_ ese s 2 


Yours happily, 
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, Write for Folder LOUISE, 
. McClernan Metal Products Co. 

4 Dept. A 122 S. Michigan Ave. ok 
i CHICAGO, ILL. 





SANITARY. 


STeEL caBI 
A 10 Cent Box 


SAWYER’S 
BEST BLUE 
CRYSTALS 


makes Quart Best 
he Blue or 
Half Pint Superior 
Writing Ink. 


Ready for use by the 
addition of Water only. 
BLUE INK For Home or School Use. 


The Blue gives a beautiful tint 





BY THE 


Muse mela to Linens and Laces eo" 
WATER ONLY that are worn cae 
, and faded. yor? 
\3 
oF 
g Sawyer Crystal 
ser Biue Co., 


= 
on 88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
U. S. A. 
Enclosed find 12 cents in stamps. Send 
Box Best Blue Crystals. 
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The recognized ©" ; 
standard relish '@° 
in famous eat- — 
ing-places, are : 
made as only a : 
woman could make x 
them. They will = 
captivate your taste. Ss: 















Phone your grocer today, or 
Send 10 cents and we 


oo 


MRS, E. G, KIDD, Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 
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Highest Awards at the Paris Expusition, 1900 


HOWARD’S 
Mayonnaise 
* SALAD 

DRESSING 


ne ‘appetizing, wholesome salad dressing for 
lovers of good mayonnaise, made from the clean- 
est; purest ingredients in spotless sanitary kitch- 
ens. If you want real quality, insist on Howard’s. 


Howard’s Salad Dressing has been starred and 
listed by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley in his famous 
Pure-Food Book of toor Tests. It is also the 
Westfield standard. Its flavor is spicy and 
delightful. You will find it at good stores every- 
where. Or send 25 cents to us for a trial bottle. 


If Howard's is not as pure and as delicious as you have 
ever used return it and get your money back. 


J. F. HOWARD 
Haverhill... Mass. 













as the Table of Beibees 


—that Feast of the Epicure—Creamed Chicken a 
la King is now ores by Purity Cross ready to 
serve at home@ Her mark as shown above is the 
sign of delicious goodness—of tender farm-raised 
poultry, golden cream dressing of bewitching 
flavor, a few Pige uant pimentos and mushrooms 
a'plenty, all cdo: Soked and seasoned to a nicety@ 


+ Panily Groga. 


améd Chi 


Serve when the da: axe are hot. Serve when cook’s away. 
Serve in patty shells or on toast—as a dinner course, 
luncheon, Sunday night supper, when company comes, 
or as a treat on an autoor a motor boat trip. Price 25c 
and soc at fine grocers, or I will supply direct, express 
prepaid, at the special price of $1.45 or $2.85 half lozen 
respective sizes, if you send me your best grocer’s name. 


Purity Cross, Inc., Route 2D, Providence, R.I. 
Try¢_Purily Cross Jamalade—1 5¢ and 25¢ at fine grocers ® 
























THE ONLY ORIGINAL 
WORCESTERSHIRE 











SAUCE 


Roasts, Steaks, Chops, 
Fish, Game, Salads, Soups, 
Baked Beans, Cheese, 
Welsh Rarebits, etc., 


all take on a piquancy 
and rare flavor when they 
savor of 

Lea & Perrins’ 


*% SAUCE 
atestictes 





for free kitchen 
Sent oats Sor Soe hanger 


LEA & PERRINS 
229 West Street New York City 


All merchandise is covered by our guarantee—see page 14 
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Watch It Bake! 


Don’t Bake in the Dark! 


Every good cook knows that opening a 
heavy oven door is hurtful to the delicate 
pastries inside. And shifting pans jars 
them and spoils the rise. Using the 


x =BOSS> 
Giass Door Oven 


on your oil, gas or gasoline stove, you do not 
have to open the door save to put in and take 
out pans. There’s no need to shift, because 
the whole oven bakes uniformly. It makes 
good baking easy and sure. We will send 
you booklets and dealer’s name on request. 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY 
612 Spring Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Makers also of Boss Oil-Air Stoves 


Ide al refrigeration one hundred cent 
aern a FOUR BOINTS: “es 
Nh nner (3)—Coldness—or 
Paap Cinet la. low temperature. 
ot ald dep ol (kee Conservation. 
a peta in have percentage in 
some of these points, But fist pe cee average in 
all four points goes to the 


“Monroe” Refrigerator 


Cleanliness is assured by the “‘Monroe’s’’ solid one-piece 
n food No 


ra we odie § 
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Asa 


Reminder 


Best Grocers Supply It 
Sold im 1, 2 and 3 tb. all-tin cans only 
Ask Your Grocer For It 


DWINELL-WRIGHT Co. 
a ite ald 
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WHERE 
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7 urnham & Morrill 


= Fish Flakes 


SIZES 


FRESH FROM THE SEA 
MAKE DELIGHTFUL —e 
All firm, white meat—ready cooked— waste 


no bones” A perfect product for ‘all fish’ dishes. | Mountains or Seashore 


Our wae booklet ‘‘Géod Eating" 


iin eecinr fee sresetine Sais buses es Se SEE vie SRE IRC 


ree for the asking. 


te ,,RURNHAM & MORRILL CO, MaineWoods or Jersey Beaches 
Great Lakes or Rocky Mountains 





Ask us about any place. We'll 
tell you the easiest and pleasantest 
ways to get there, how much your 
trip will cost, hotel rates and service, 
the sights to see at journey’s end, 
the sports to enjoy. 


= Soe ta 


——— 4 Information about thousands of 
amed Fish wi Z . . rate Pa 
pear ge is resorts, hotels and travel routes 
baked potat iS 4 ¥ 
Up yy centralized right here for you. 
fj a 


It costs nothing, and is so easy 
to get. 





Just tell us where you want to go 


—Whether mountains or seashore 


—In what state 





—When you want to go 
—How long you expect to be gone 


—How much you have to spend. 


Address 


COSMOPOLITAN’S NATIONAL 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


113 West 40th St., New York City 
Room 1218 


| os sii eR a I So 





All merchandise is covered by our guarantee—see page 14 
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ot See 
ina Flash 


With a Humphrey- Ruud Automatic 

Water Heater you onlyneed wantsteam~ 

ing hot water ontheinstant. You won't 

par nag Sea ar hig sci 3" ops . 

morning ou won't ve to a | 4 : ' 

(atte atsigit ia'cum of eke ot | Knobs—not Mere Ridges 

emergency. Your wish is answered as 

— = Deets Nee turning © The knobs stick out from ‘Nobby’ 
+ Tread Tires far enough to protect 


H the tread from nails, sharp stones 





and glass. 


! . The knobs are big enough and are 
Automatic Water Heater so scientifically placed, that they add 


Delivers 10 gallons for a penny. It’s still more resiliency to an already 
always ready, always in order, never . 


needs attention. Haasphroy-Rued beras marvelously resilient tire. 

gas—the ideal fuel. You only have to 3 664 ne 

fice it once, and forget es. Caste onal The knobs on these Aristocrats 

= - run than a coal ae ma unlike of the Road” hold the ground with 
e latter, its service is unlimited— See én te £499 2 

dina. tk ap Seeaalien. sanaoctiele a tenacity that says “I will” with 

efficient. No other hot water heater is every revolution of the wheel. 


pa he mee sg Sens. vob py a" ee All this because the knobs on 
phrey booklet,“Hot Water Like Magic.” ‘Nobby’ Treads are. vigorous, pro- 
It gives full information, with prices of 
warious sizes. truding knobs—not mere = ridges on 
HUMPHREY ‘co. a tire. 

| Dept. D’ “Kelantan” Michigan ‘Nobby’ Tread Tires are the 
largest selling very high grade anti- 

skids in the world. 

Ask the nearest United States Tire Dealer for your 


copy of the booklet, *‘ Judging Tires,”’ which tells how 
to choose the particular tire to suit your needs., 


sr ae United States Tire Company 
Hot ater ~ ‘N bby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ ‘Royal Cord’ ‘Plain’ 


Day or ig hie exh TIRES” 


Every Roony 


>— 
> 
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KeepHouse the 


June 1916 Good Housekeeping Magazine 
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WIZARD Way 


HINK 

what it 

means 
to use Wiz- 
ard Polish! 
No more 
weary dust- 
ing drudgery. 
Just a touch 
of Wizard on 
a soft, clean 
cloth —fine 
furniture is 
brightened, 
preserved — 
woodwork, 
floors, pianos 
gain a hard 
dry lustre. 


We guaran- 
tee that you 
will like 
Wizard better 
by far than any other Polish 
you have ever tried and that 


WIZARD 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office. 


POLISH 


will do better work. If it doesn’t, 
your dealer will cheerfully return 
your money, no matter how much 
of the bottle you’ve used. 

Wizard Polish comes in all sizes— 
25c to $2.50 


Sample bottle mailed free on request. 


* WIZARD MOP 


The standard by which all other 
mops are judged. Styles 50c, 75c 
$1.00, $1.25. Sold and guaranteed 
by all dealers. 

Wizard Products Company, Inc. 


1485 West 37th Street hicago, Il. 





* 

It’s the final 
results that 
count. 

The clean spot- 
less white clothes 
that come through 
your wringer. 

The time you save 
over old methods— 
the days you gain. 

The ease with which 
you complete a whole 
washing. 

The low cost of electric 
operation. 
, The safeguards you have 
with all working parts en- 
closed. 


>» freedom from breakdown 
troubles. 

These are the Gainaday 

You can get them on 

from fine lace to 


thoroughly 


and with minimum cost, time and 
labor. 

These results are shown pictorially 
in our new free circular. A small down 


payment will bring you one of these 
pay-for-itself machines. Write today. 


Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Company 
3010 Liberty Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NOTICE TO DEALERS—A few territories are 
stild available for live dealers. 
“SE ce on 


SO: Saiewr hal ‘sS 


All merchandise is covered by our guarantee—see page 14 
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White rats, 
Mountain 
* Freezer 


Saves Time, Work, Worry 


BY ACTUAL TEST 


Two apple pies made ready to 
put into the oven in thirty-five 
minutes: (to say nothing of the 
baking). 

Two quarts of delicious ice 
cream mixed, frozen and packed 
ready to serve in twenty-one 
minutes and no hot fire to fuss 
over. 


That’s why we say: ‘‘Ice cream 


made the right way with a White 


Mountain Freezer is easier to 


make than a pudding or a pie."’ 


We have proved it:—so can you. 


If you don’t know the right way 
ask your dealer for our folder or 


write to us direct. 


TH WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 


NASHUA, N..H. 


NS A 


; 
E 


unite 


AC AA os A ah 


LAA St aod A A) Nee 


i mae 
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Add Years 
to the Life 
of Your 


Furniture 


Judge the value of furniture by 
its years of service. Don’t throw 
it away and buy new just because 
the finish becomes scarred or 
marred. Frequently your prized 
possession becomes unfit for use 
when a little time, a little work, 
will make it new again. 


Lacas 
Paints 


‘‘Purposely Made For Every Purpose’ 


—enable you to ten and beautify every bit of 
furniture—every inch of floor and woodwork at very 
p adrg = Lucas Home Helps come _ many 
t_ varieties—are casily ¥ dur- 
able. The name “Lucas” means years good 
paint making. You can rely on it absolutely. 
Sor cxmapt, thee > Lanes Eine Shoe Varnish 
sixteen colors f or refinishing furniture or 
woodwerk—20 cents’ worth is sufficient to renew 
two chairs. 


Then there is Lucas Home Helps Floor Stain Finish 
—stains and a cag with one 
coat in one operat 4c 
Enough for afloor 10x 10 feet, $1.00. 


If your dealer does not handle Lucas 
Pulots cond us his name and we wil 
see that you are 


/ We will also send you Free, 
The Giant pas beth a very useful book on paint- 
Painter 


John Inrees & Co. hae 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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=“Oh, But Fishing 
= Makes You Hungry!” 


O be sure to have in your lunch-basket the 
“big taste” of Underwood Deviled Ham— 
the taste of “home-cooked” ham, all the 

salt-and-sugar-and-hickory-smoke savor kept in 
by casserole cooking. It’s the biggest hunger- 
appeasing taste on record. 


Six Sandwiches For Your Lunch Box 


No. 1. Underwood Deviled Ham spread on fresh 
white bread—cut thin. 
No. 2. Underwood Deviled Ham with chopped 
English walnuts, brown bread. 
. Underwood Deviled Ham with mayon- 
naise, on thin entire-wheat bread. 
. Underwood Deviled Ham, thin slices 
tomato, lettuce leaves, white bread. 
. Underwood Deviled Ham with chopped 
pimientos on fresh white bread. 
No. 6. Underwood Deviled Ham and chopped 
hard-boiled egg—equal quantities—leaf 
of lettuce, white bread. 


Send For ‘‘Good Tastes For Good Times’’ 


A valuable booklet containing eighteen other new, tempt- 
ing sandwich recipes, besides if the rest of the famous 
Little Red Devil recipes—Underwood Deviled Ham stuffed 
eggs, Underwood Deviled Ham salads, timbales, omelets, 
scallops, rarebits, etc.—delicious dishes for every meal in 
the year. for the asking. 15c will ‘bring you eco- 
nomical can to try. Always mention grocer’s name when 
writing and if possible say whether he sells Underwood— 
most grocers do. Send now. 


WILLIAM UNDERWOOD CO. 
70 FULTON ST. BOSTON, MASS 


Makers also of Underwood Deviled Chicken, 
Tongue and Turkey. 


UN DERWOODz 
Deviled Ham 


“Branded with the Devil, but Fit for the Gods” 


TO RETAIL GROCERS: If you cannot get 
Underwood Deviled Ham from your local jobber, 
write us. We'll find some way to supply you. 
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RUBBER RINGS 


* 


T’S poor economy to save a fraction of 

a cent on a jar ring and have a jar of 

delicious fruit ferment and be wasted. 
Cheap rings harden, shrink, crack and let in 
air. This makes the fruit "twork” and spoil. 
Good Luck rings are thick, strong and elastic, 
because there is plenty of “live” rubber in 
them. This makes a tough, resilient cushion 
between the cap and the jar, so that dust and 
germs cannot enter. 


if your dealer cannot supply you 
send 10 cents for one dozen rings 


Our booklet, “Good Luck in Preserving,” tells 
why preserves spoil and how to prevent it. It 
also contains 33 “distinctly different” preserv- 
ing recipes, all practical and delicious, and an 
assortment of gummed and printed jar labels. 


Send 2-cent stamp for it today 
BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
Makers of GOOD LUCK GARDEN HOSE 
Dept. No. 7 Cambridge, Mass. 





All merchandise is covered by our guarantee—see page 14 
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Buy for 
—Refrigeration 
—Sanitation 

—Construction 


Remember always that what you’re 
really buying a tefrigerator for is-to keep 
your food cold and sweet and pure—next 
that you want it to last your lifetime, if pos- 
sible, and then finally’that you want it to.be 
ah ornament to your kitchen or pantry. 
People who have bought with all these 
thingsin mind have never regretted buying 
a Herrick Dry Air System Refrigerator. 

the finest example of con- 
F or 25 scientious construction and 

durability. No other refrig- 
Years erator can give you the 
scientific Herrick system of refrigeration by 
a continuous forced current of cold, dry, 
pure air. Ask anyone owning a Herrick. 
Every part get-at-able—no zinc—nothing 
torust or warp. Three styles of linings— 
sanitary white spruce, white enamel and 
white opal plate glass. 


Get Our Free Book 


Sent on request. Describes construction 
and principle in detail and tells how to 
judge the quality of a refrigerator. Also 
free, an interesting short story in pamph- 
let form. Write Dep’t A. 


The Herrick Refrigerator Co. 
Waterloo, Iowa 


The best dealer in your town is a 
. Herrick Agent. 
Approved by 

th 


Goodhousekeeping 
Institute 


HERRICK 


REFRIGERATOR 


Moneyback Advertisements 


My little 
bun galow 
didn’t cost 


ences date 
from the 
year 1916, 
whereas 
Dad’s house 
was consid- 
ered mod- 
ern in 1890, 


Ihavea 





VEOU 

WATER'HEATER 
| 
| The Ruud way is an absolutely sure way to 

heat water. It is convenient, efficient and eco- 
nomical. It isso automatic you hardly know it 
isin the house. It.cannot fail to work, needs no 
attention and causes no worry. 

All you have to do to get hot water, day or 
night, is to turn any faucet in the house. 


Full Information Mailed on Request 
Learn all about this greatest of modern house- 

hold conveniences. Write us for illustrated book- 

lets. When writing please tell size of house and 

family and if you 

use natural or 

manufactured gas. 


Cheap automatic 
heaters are made too 
lightly to last long. 

ey lack the Ruud 
dependable gas con- 
trol and are therefore 
expensive in the long 


run. ‘ 
Get a Raud— 
or nothing 


uni 
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adds wonderfully to the character of a building, 
and increases its selling value. Note the 
architectural beauty of this substantial 
home with roof-of Imperial Spanish 

Tile (detail more clearly shown in 

border of advt). A tile roof offers 
a perfect shelter—leak-proof, moist- 
ure proof and fireproof. It requires 
no paint, stain or repairs 
to preserve its beauty and 

lasts forever. + 
Our illustrated . booklet, 
“The Roof Beautiful” is sent 


free to any prospective builder 
upon request. _. 
Ludowici - Celadon Co. 
Manufacturers of 
Terra Cotta Roofing 
General Offices: 
1112-28 Monroe Bidg,Ob 


‘A Terra Cotta TILE ROOF 


Se ACRE PRAT 
A RRR. tae tre arta ranncmaninrcarecdinerangs 


Means play-like work in a cool 
kitchen, instead of drudgery over 
a hot stove. 


Means better cooking without 
watching. 


The great popularity of the Duplex 
is ample proof of its superiority. 


4 
| 
# 
i 
4 
oy 
i 
i 
{ 
' 


COPENH em eat Hatem emmpR Son presosinneseene 


It has many valuable exclusive 
features, proved by years of ex- 
perience. 


Made in sizes to meet the need of 
every family. Prices are astonish- 
ingly low. 


rpacnocirecnrne-osseneoenenealeeemeee Ce 


Write today for valuable free 
booklet, “How to Buy Meats” and 
complete catalogue. 


Durham Manufacturing Co. 
“World’s Largest Makers of Fireless Stoves” | 


200 Durham St., Muncie, Indiana F ’ 
Dealers Everywhere Branches in all Principal Cities 


sethcaheimesipmciinindanionts eae eC eae Ne Oia RIT tne matin arena nemo 
- 


All merchandise is covered by our guarantee—see page 14 
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The favorite with chefs, pure food experts and housekeepers 
who know, the world over. ; Bg . 
Sauer’s Pure Flavoring Extracts appeal especially to the par- 
ticular housewife, for whom only the best is good enough, and. who 
* realize that no dessert can be better than its flavor. . Their Purity, . 

Strength and Fine Flavor assure uniformly best results in the 
making of any dish where Flavoring Extracts are used.” ‘ 
4 Sauer’s is sold by leading stores everywhere, in 32 flavors; roc and up. 


Awarded Grand Prize Panama Pacific 
SANITARY LASS STOPPER | el Gt i ome i Cen 
nh Ext: . 
ith : Frui Pure Flavoring Extracts Rove aes vasstved 
with Sauer’s F, F. V. Pure Fruit | pitteen Other Ht hekivad ak aaovioas.: 
Flavoring Extracts— just one of 
many .exclusive Sauer features. 


Euro; and American Expositions. 
Sauer’s.F. F.V. Extracts areEX TRA 


= SEND a 2c stamp or front of one Sauer’s 
carton for a copy of TABLE TREATS, 
STRENGTH AND EXTRAQUALITY. The Good 
tight-fitting glass stopper prevents deteriora- 


“Our Magazine of Things to Eat 
and How to Prepare Them.” Just off 
tion of either. Sauer’s F. F. V. Extracts cost 
no more, yet go much further; price 35c per 


the press. -Brimful of helpful sugges- 
bottle. F. SAUER CO., Richmond, Virginia 


tions and new Prize Recipes for making 
Cc 
Sauer’s is the one Flavoring Extract sold in large enough quantities to justify car-load shipments. 


delicious desserts. 
Emm pa Aer one eevonsseysy sesevensrevevenveeg == Tub abev ats tien 
aes Hattie espera Edo HWM GMHAVOAUUALY U0 UNLANS ALAA 
Neen inten om net — Beer ee ee oe —- nD 


As Good as Gold 


is a good recommendation for gold. 


“As good as O-Cedar” is O-Cedar's best 


recommendation. 

















You will not accept an imi- 
tation for gold. Neither should 
you accept an imitation or sub- 
stitute for O-Cedar. 


This. or that Cedar Oil is not O-Cedar Polish. 
Makeshift names are likely to be makeshift products, 
and there is no good reason for using an imitation or 
substitute for O-Cedar Polish, because none of them can 
take the place of the genuine O-Cedar Polish. 


To use O-Cedar means that, after all the dust, grime 
and scum is taken off your furniture, it is given a high, 
hard, durable, lasting polish. All of this is quickly and 
easily accomplished. Simply wet a piece of cheese-cloth 
with water, wring it almost dry, pour on as much 
O-Cedar Polish as the cloth contains water and go over 


the furniture to be~ cleaned. 
Then polish with a dry cloth 
—the “O-Cedar Result” is 
thus obtained. 

The majority of polish mops 
are renewed with O- Cedar 


Polish. 


Almost every dealer can supply 
you with the genuine O-Cedar Polish 
in convenient sizes, from 25c to $3. 


(edar 
Polish 
Channell Chemical Co, 


Chicago - Toronto - London - Berlin 
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Enjoy a Vacation This Summer § 
Whether You Leave Home or 


The “Ideal” Fireless Cookstove will help you do it. Just the thing for sum- 
mer cottage or camp. Easily carried in the car while touring. Requirés 
no attention. Operates while you sleep or go on a jaunt. Food will 
not burn or evaporate. The “Ideal” keeps it fresh and delicious. 
Helps you get away from the drudgery of the hot, steamy kitchen. 


JID 


GUARANTEED 


Fireless Cookstove “IDEAL” ae Popular Model 


meanaciifomnapcbenenoenices ee Te OE 


Cooks the Flavor INTO Not Out of the Food 


Affords more appetizing, delicious and nourishing food at less cost. Saves food, 
“Ideal” Radiator Thermometer time, trouble, bother, work and annoyance. Tests prove it actually saves 60 to 
Eliminates guesswork and un- § 80% of fuel. Thus it pays for itself ina short time by cutting cooking costs. 
certainty. Indispensable to ali Hi . ° ith lusi 
fireless cookstove users, ighest grade workmanship and best of materials, together with many exclusive 
wt — patented features, put this fireless cookstove in a class by itself. Strong, durable 
construction gives long life. Generous Sn grer. heat-repelling inside insulation 
affording positive heat retention, assures highest cooking efficiency. Heavy, 
thick, pure aluminum lining throughout. 
To gi lete i ti ding all details of, manu- 
BOOK FREES eee isco and methods we have on interesting, Mlstrated 
free book, which also contains “The President's Own Story.” Interesting. Sent on request. 


THE TOLEDO COOKER CO., 1374 W. Bancroft Street, TOLEDO, OHIO 
ceean gene hi Also Mfrs. of “Ideal” Steam Cookers and “Ideal” Aluminum Ware 
meee In most places a reliable dealer sells the “‘Ideal’’ line. If no dealer near you, we will ship direct. 


upon receipt of price p 
$150 » ¥ ; Take nc substitutes for the ‘‘Ideal."" If your dealer does not handle our goods; give us his name 
and we will send you free a book of valuable recipes. 


The Food You WASTE By Boiling 
How to Save It! 
When you boil peas to make pea soup, much if not most of the pea nutriment and 
flavor passes from the peas into the water. Isn’t this a fact? 


But when you boil peas to serve as a vegetable, doesn’t the water 
which you drain off and throw away, also contain pea nutriment and 
flavor? Exactly the same is true of carrots and other vegetables pre- 
pared by “boiling”. 


The *% “SAVORY”’ Double Boiler 
Cooks By Steam Not Water 


Steam forming in the water pan of the “SAVORY”, passes into. the food pan, entirely surrounds the 
food and “‘steam-cooks” it throughout in a moist, even heat—retaining all the “savor”, all the nourishment. 
which Nature bestows a sare on her fruits, vegetables and. grains. Only that liquid used in serving 
comes in contact with the food, H+ bey cooked by the “SAVORY” process ere is no water to r off! 
Even the steam which condenses on the inside of the cover runs back into the water pan through return 
holes in the rim of the food pan—an exclusive “SAVORY” feature. Water cannot thus drip into the food 


and make it sodden. 


Steam-cook ye early summer vegetables in a “SAVORY” Double Boiler and you'll save all their 
pe ona all their nutriment. None of it is wasted, as in boiling. “SAVE with a ‘SAVORY’ "| Ask 


your dea 


acne a en i aaa entre aetehnshac eneiaainireomoneermredece ree 


“GOOD RECIPES’’—Free 


This book contains a collection of extra-choice, thoroughly tried 

recipes for the “SAVORY” Double Boiler, the “Little Sister of the 

elebrated SAVORY Roaster”. In it you will surely find many 
new, delightful treats for your family. Send for it today. 


THE REPUBLIC METALWARE CO. 


Makers of Sheet Metal Utensils for the Home Since 18 36 
; 306 Republic St., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 1049 


All merchandise is covered by our guarantee—see page 14 
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SEEGER Refrigerator is 

built for service. Its use 
under the most exacting con- 
ditions will prove its de- 
pendability. 


Our catalog will tell you the 
Seeger Story in word and picture. 


SEEGER REFRIGERATOR CO. 
750-870 Arcade St. St. Paul, Minn. 


— New York City 
: 101 Park Ave. 
: Boston, Mass. 


82-84 Washington St. 


_— SRAAIRAL 
SIP HO 
REFRIGERATOR 








Cut the Cost of Cleaning 


Use brushes that give service and wear, at low cost. 

Service: Fuller Brushes reach the difficult places and make cleaning 
easy, quick and thorough. Wear-value: twisted wire grips the 
bristles firmly—they can’t come out—not even in hot water. Low 
price: simple construction and perfected selling methods make prices 
low enough for every home. 


* 


Twisted-Wire 
Back 


SANITARY BRUSHES 


ONE FOR EVERY PURPOSE. A FEW SUGGESTIONS: 
No. 20. Fuller Dust Pan No. 65. Fuller Sanitary 
or Stair Brush... 40c Glass or Milk Bottle 
No. 21. Fuller Sanitary Brush 
Tuft or Button Brush. 35c No. 34. Fuller Sanitary 
No. 68. Fuller Sanitary Sink Brush. 
Vegetable Brush... 25c No. 93. Fuller Sanitary 
Dish-washing Brush. 
No. 61. Fuller Sanitary No. 11. Fuller Sanitary 
Pipe Brush . 25c Wonder Duster, chemi- 
No. 62. Fuller” Sanitary cally treated—will not 
Radiator Brush... 40c scatter dust........50c 


(Above prices are for east of the Mississippi only) 

Fuller Wonder Mop (No. 10). Chemically treated to hold the dust. 
Angle in handle makes it lie flat on walls, floors and ceilings. Double- r) 
sides—unusually large dusting surface. $1.25. id Company 

Look for the Fuller Trade Mark on the handle. It is your money- ‘ 
back guarantee. 2,000 Fuller Salesmen are calling on women _g® iz Hoadley Place, 
all over the country. 1f you haven't had a demonstration, fill in Hartford, Con. : 
and mail the coupon for our illustrated book let and price list. Please send me your 


FULLER BRUSH COMPANY booklet. 
12 Hoadley Place, Hartford, Conn. 


Distribution Stations: 
Rock Island, Il. San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Cal 


Angeles, Cal. Specialty Salesmen please check here > 
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2,000,000 Women 


It’s the 
Long Blue 
Chimney— 
LOOK FOR IT! 


It’s the surest way of identify- 
ing the New Perfection. More 
important still—it is this feature 
which has made the New Per- 
fection the most used oil stove 
on earth, 


The long blue chimney converts 
every drop of oil into clean, 
intense, odorless heat. 


The long blue chimney makes 
the New Perfection the perman- 
ently satisfactory oil stove. 


New Perfections, in many styles 
and sizes, are sold by most good 
dealers. Prices from $3.00 up. 


NEW PERFECTION OVENS 
Bake to perfection because of correct 
heat circulation—no air pockets, Glass 
or steel doors, Fit any stove. 


Vouch for This 


ae ee New Perfection Oil 
Cook Stove with its long blue 
chimney has solved the problem of 


always ready, quick, clean and 
intense cooking heat. 


That—the New Perfection is as 
convenient as gas and more eco- 
nomical than any stove burning 
manufactured gas. 


That—the New Perfection is dur- 
able, and easy to care for. 


That—the New Perfection gives better 
baking results than any other stove. 


That—the New Perfection does away 
with the dirt and drudgery of the coal 
or wood range. 


FOUNDRY CoO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


THE CLEVELAND 
7402 Platt Avenue 


Also made in Canada by 3 ie 
Perfection Stove Co,, 
Sarnia, Ont. 


Write Dept. C for free cata- 
l and Cockle “What 
Every Woman Should Know,” 


All merchandise is covered by our guarantee—see page 14 
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For the big jobs—the new 
home—the large building 


These are the big things that Glidden 
Architectural finishes are made for. 


These are the big things that you can 
get well done when your architect 
writes ‘‘Glidden” in your specifications 
anda practical painter guides the brush. 


There are no conditions too exacting 
for Glidden Architectural Finishes 
(Varnishes, Enamels, Stains, etc.) 
Master Painters and Building Experts 
will tell you this. Many of the largest 
piano manufacturers, also the best 
known automobile manufacturers, will 
tell you the same thing. They know 
Glidden quality and economy by years 
of actual experience. 


Glidden Architectural Finishes sold by 
dealers everywhere. Special color suggestions 
and helpful information sent upon request. 


For the touching up of worn surfaces 
about the home, you'll get just the right effect 
with Jap-a-lac Household Finishes. 


Leading Finishes in the Glidden Line 
Look for the familiar Green Label j 
JapSpar (the all-test varnish); M. P. 
Durable Interior Varnish; M. P. Durable 
Floor Varnish; Velvet White Enamel; 
Superior White Enamel; Endurance Wood 

Stain; Flat Wall Finish. 


The Glidden Varnish Co., Cleveland, U. S. A» 


The Glidden Varnish Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


ARCHITECTURAL FINISHES 


SUOUUUDTRENAUSADNGERDDLERGSRNADESOVENERDOSEUD DAN SATEDDORDDANOS ELIS AEOOCUIFTERONEDTARERAILA HRERRNEREREROEND 
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For the worn floor—the 
old chair—all home uses 


For the refinishing of all worn and 
discolored surfaces about your home. 
That’s what Jap-a-lac Household Fin- 
ishes are made for. 


To save you household up-keep 
expense; to give just the right touch of 
color and brightness to all discolored 
surfaces, and to drive away the effects 
of winter’s wear, these are the gratifying 
results you are sure to get from Jap- 
a-lac Household Finishes. 


Follow your spring cleaning with 
these household beautifiers. Select the 
right finishes from the list below. You 
can get them from the Jap-a-lac Dealer 
in your locality. 

Jap-a-lac Household Finishes ood by 
color 


dealers everywhere. Send A card and 
interesting, instructive boo: 


If you are building a new home or ve- 
ne a the ol4 one in a big way, go toa 
acticad ainter and be sure that uses 
lidden Architectural Finishes (Varnishes, 
Enamels, Stains, etc.) 


Leading Finishes in the Jap-a-lac Line 
Many Kinds—Many Colors—Many Uses 
Jap-a-lac Varnish Stains; Jap-a-lac Clear 
Varnish (Natural); Jap-a-lac Enamels; 
Jap-a-lac Gold; Jap-a-lac Aluminum; Jap- 
a-lac Floor and Porch Paints; Jap-a-lac 

Black Finish. 


The Glidden Varnish Co., Cleveland, U.S. A. 
The Glidden Varnish Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


“Re 
OQUSEHOLD FINISH 
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‘It matters little where you wish to spend your 
vacation—at the seashore, in the mountains, camp- 
ing or motoring—let us pay the bill 


Our Vacation Money plan is 
quick in action and sure in re- 
sults. It calls for your spare 
time or your whole time, just 
as you prefer. 


It can be successfully applied 
by any man or woman, young 
orold. No previous experi- 
ence is necessary. Nocash 
investment is needed. 


We will pay you a liberal 
Salary and Commission to 
look after our business in- 
terests in your community. 
The work is interesting, dig- 


nified and healthful. 


Simply write your name on 
the coupon, tear it off and 
mail it to us. The sooner 
you sign and send, the more 


ne, 
119 W. 40th St., 
New York City. 


You begin to make 
partic- money right at 

your_Vaca- 3 - 
the start. 


tion Money Pian. 


you will have tospend. Mail 
the coupon now for a pocket- 
ful of Vacation Money 


Gentlemen:>— 


All merchandise is covered by our guarantee—see page 14 
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You'veAlways Wanted 
an Electric Fan 


Here it is - ata 
price that will 
tickle you. 


595 


Western Electric - 


a Kins 
a 


NLY $5.95 for a real fan—not a toy, but a regular West- 

ern Electric fan. Large enough to stir up a brisk breeze, 

small enough for a child to carry. Nothing like it ever of- 

fered before at a price anywhere near this. A small invest- 
ment for a large measure of comfort all summer long. 

This little Western Electric Six is absolutely dependable, 
and comes to you all ready to attach to your lamp socket. 
Turn on the switch. Zip! Away goes the hot, stuffy air. 
Comes instead fresh, cool, circulating air. 

You will find it indispensable on hot days and sultry nights. 
It is wonderful in the nursery and the sick room. Why 
swelter longer? Geta 


* Western Electric 


SIX-INCH FAN 


The electricity to run it will hardly increase your monthly light bill. 

This new fan is of the same high quality that has made Western 
Electric products the standard of excellence everywhere. It is the 
youngest member of the Western Electric family of fans, to be had in 
six, eight, nine, twelve and sixteen-inch sizes, and adapted to every 


possible application. 


You should be able to get a Western Electric fan from the nearest 
dealer in electrical goods. If not, address our nearest house, asking 
for dealer’s name and Booklet No. 122-J. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


New York 


INCORPORATED 


Adanta Chica Kansas City Denver 
Befielo Richmond  Gieveend St Pol St Louw 
Newark = = Savannah Milwaukee ane Salt Lake City 
New Orleans Detroit nati Omaha 

oston Bimmingham _Indianapolis Dallas Oklahoma City 
Pitsburzh § EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


UU EEGRRTELEMR AUTO LAS CCRT CES ESIC CSECE RCRD SSO CUCRC TEC ULE CeCe TORCTICCL ENTS LU EERES 
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Home-made BreadSc < 


The average family spends 45 per cent. of its income for food. 








Sy 
Loaf 


If more bread, 


biscuits and other flour foods were eaten, the food bill would be much cut down 


and the body quite as well nourished. 


Bread is the cheapest food in the world because it supplies the most nutriment for 


the least money. You can make delicious bread for three cents a loaf. 


Made in 


your own clean kitchen, from your own selected materials, you can be sure of its 


purity, wholesomeness and fine flavor. 
The Balanced Food 


All foods consist substantially of fats, carbohy- 
drates (starches and sugars) and proteins 
(white of egg, gluten, lean meats, etc.). These 
three substances help sustain, operate and re- 
pair the human body. Here are the average 
percentages contained in seven representative 
staple foods, as shown in United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Bulletin No. 142. 


Fats Carbohydrates Protein 
Wheat Flour 1.0 75.1 11.4 
Potatoes 0.1 14.7 1.8 
Beef, sirloin 16.1 NO 16.5 
Butter 85.0 ares 1.0 
Milk 4.0 5.0 3.3 
Salt Codfish 0.4 ere 16.0 
Eggs 3 13.1 


Note the high percentages of protein and car- 
bohydrates in wheat flour. The butter spread 
on bread and the shortening used in making 
biscuits supply the fat that makes these flour 
foods the balanced ration. 


The Cheapest Food 


Ten cents’ worth of flour contains more 
nourishment than ten cents’ worth of a great 
number of other foods you can buy. 

The amount of heat and muscular power fur- 
nished the body by foods is measured in calories, 
or fuci units, 

The table below (prepared from United States 
Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 142), 
shows the amount of energy (in calories) that 
ten cents wiil buy in flour and in six other staple 
foods. All of these foods are wholesome and 
desirable, but, as the figures show, wheat flour 
gives far more for the money. 


Caleries 
Wheat flour @ 3clb. 5440 ques 
” — @ 41d. 4080 eum 
Potatoes @,90c bu. 1970——__—, : 
Butter 30c Ib. 1125emm 
Milk 7c qt. 885amm 
Salt Codfish @ 7clb. 465 
Beef, sirloin, @25clb. 410m 
Eggs @ 36c doz. 2600 


i! 
"4 
f 


Bread and butter, bread and milk, buttered toast, milk toast, rolls and biscuite are 
ideal foods—digestible, nutritious, well balanced and inexpensive. Cut the food 
bill by eating more of these wholesome foods and less of the more expensive ones. 


SN Gey RoR AAR eR 2 RT ER ON LAR A TS TTI AMIE Ss 
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A Dinner that Family | 
ead, il 7 J J F 
own will enjoy—. ie 
VERY course of this dinner, from the delicious {+ 
for cream-of-tomato soup to the delicate fig cake, #) 
e in can be easily prepared with Borden’s Evaporated 
t its Milk. Its richness, purity and flavor make even 
the simplest dishes taste better. as 
more aa p i! 
= PTT CL if ay 
reat wr \V/) \ RA 4 
mies APO! | 
fur- aah, iN 
ories, ea : Rare 
lhe wonderful convenience and economy of cooking in the 
new way with Borden’s Evaporated Milk will be a revelation 
tates to you. With two or three cans on your pantry shelves you 
142), need never fear being caught without milk in the house. 
that A chafing-dish supper after the theatre, or breakfast 
cocks before the milkman has come, need not worry you if 
tap you have a supply of Borden’s Evaporated Milk in the 
> and house. It is pure, rich cows’ milk, evaporated to the 
flour consistency of heavy cream. Dilute it with equal 
parts of water and you have a wholesome milk of 
high quality. Use it in every recipe that calls for fresh 
milk. On cereals, fruits, and in tea, coffee and 
— chocolate it is delicious. 
P Awarded the only GRAND PRIZE— Highest Award on 
Evaporated Milk at the San Francisco Exposition. 
SS Sa 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 
| Established 1857 “Leaders of Quality” 
108 Hudson Street, New York 
Please send me ‘‘Borden’s Recipes”—which 
shows me how to add a delicate flavor and new richness 
a | Fn Aatress 
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Welch's 


fbn National Drink | 


Go 










se PEE CLE Cet. nn gpatitttae 





HESE June days— these are 
the trying days—the days 


you have most need for Welch’s. 
If for any reason you can- 
not obtain Welch’s of your 
dealer, we will ship a trial d 
dozen pints for $3 (express aK 
prepaid east of Omaha). pC 


It is now, when appetites are 
finicky, when folks seem hardest 
to please, that Welch’s is most ‘ 


/ » Sample Junior, 10c by mail. er 
appreciated. ij : ; th 
Write for free booklet, ot 
For the Welch flavor — the full, “Welch’s Ways.” Ninety- 
m : ; nine ways to serve Welch’s. ar 
rich goodness of the ripe, big, lus- \ 


“Going to Market’ is a 


cious Welch premium-price new home game for little 
Pe fone folks or grown-ups. Send 
Concord grapes— is irresistible. 10c in stamps for your set. | T 





Canadian Plant, St. Catharines, Ontario 


The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, NY 


All merchandise is covered by our guarantee—see page 14 
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S ensible~ 


—No matter the cost—no matter the 
purpose—nothing else could be more sen- 
sible, or more appreciated by the bride, 
than a 










* Glechiic Washer 
you can- Swinging Devers/ble Winger 


of your Papasiele 
2 oe The tendency today is gifts of prac- 


(express tical, permanent worth. The first and most im- 


ie 











Omaha). portant household appliance is a washer. And few wash- 
by mail. ers will so simplify laundry work as the Maytag, and do “s 
the wash so economically and satisfactorily. It is built with a 
voklet, complete understanding of the exacting housewife’s needs. : 
Ninety- Note: For those desiring to make a gi May ) ll Tested and t ; 
: : é gift of a Maytag we wi 
Welch’s. arrange to make delivery on date and at place desired. Write us about it. if ae t 
ot isa FREE—a Laundry Manual containing many of the 
. laundry secrets of tae country’s expert launderers. 
or little Mali thee f There is th ae 
_ Send Mail the coupon for your copy. ere is the coupont# : “see About It Compen . 
our set. | THE MAYTAG CO., Dept. 60, Newton, Iowa. FS oe oe oe err ee 
Export Office, 38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. shag in ave ag 1916 
Branches and Warehouses in Most Principal Cities. i Gattieianbinu Wiles eine tiie copy of you fren, 
ee Builders of the Famous Maytag Multi-Motor Washer | ‘*'*#b!e Laundry Manual. 
NY —a special washer for the home without electricity. j Name ns panes: 
° 
Dealers: Write! gaa ke 
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YOR those who 
want the bath 
only—for those 
who want just 
the shower—for those 
who want both— 
Mott’s Built-In Bath 
and Shower is an ideal 


arrangement. 


Combined with our new 
light-weight porcelain 
bath is the adjustable show- 


er. Turns to any angle— 
avoids wetting the head. 
An L shaped _rod-and- 
curtain forms the roomy 
enclosure. 


Further described in special 
booklet, “‘Mott’s Built-In Bath 
and Shower,”’ free on request. 
Our 112 page “‘Bathroom Book’”’ 
shows floor plans and illustrations 
of model bathrooms and gives hints 
on tiling and decorations. Mailed 
for 4c postage. 


THE J. L. MOTT Iron Works 
Fifth Ave. and 17th St. New York 
1828—Eighty-eight years of Supremacy—1916 


fBoston Cleveland New Orleans 
Pittsburgh tDetroit Denver 
tChicago TDes Moines tSan Francisco 
Minneapolis Toledo TSt. Louis 
Atlanta Portland, Ore. Kansas City 
tPhiladelphia Washington, D.C. tMontreal, Can. 
Seattle Columbia, 8. C. San Antonio 
tShowrooms equipped with 
model bathrooms 
A partial turn of this single 
lever valve controls the fow and 
regulates the temperature. 





All merchandise is covered by our guarantee—see page 14 
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Every Woman 


Should Know 


that Sani- Flush will banish the 


disagreeable feature of cleaning 
toilet bowls. It keeps them spot- 
lessly white, clean and sanitary. 
It gets at the hidden trap that no 
brush can reach, cleans it and pre- 
vents odors; makes dipping water 
and scrubbing unnecessary. 


-Fhiush 


a —patented—nothing just like it, is 
made to clean toilet bowls only and 
does it every time. 


The Trap 25 Cents a Can 


which you 
lg re Most dealers have Sani-Flush or can 
Sent-Flash get it quickly; if you do not Snd it, 
write us a card giving your dealer's 
name, and we will have you supplied. 
Try Sani-Flush at our risk—money 
back if it fails to do as we claim. 










Sani-Flush should be used wherever 
there are toilets in Residences, Business 
Offices, Hotels, Stores, Factories, etc. 
Does not injure plumbing connections. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO, 
820 Walnut Street, Canton, Ohio 


TT 
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3-in-One Oil: 
Your Hands-and y. 
as S lot ie ‘you need to make marred and | \ j 















on it a few drops of 3-in-One oil. h 

Wipe the piece to be brightened, wringing out cloth often. \ 
Dry and polish with a woolen cloth or a cheese cloth, being rt 
careful to rub only with the grain of the wood. Don’t attempt =" 
to do the whole piece at once. Best results are reached by going 
over but a part at a time. 

This is the way thousands of particular 
housewives polish furniture, and their homes are 
garden spots of beauty. 


3-in-One 


oils sewing machines and other fine mechanisms 
perfectly. Keeps bathroom nickel work bright 
and shiny. Puts a beautiful polish on a hard- 
wood floor. Makes the finest dustless duster in 
the world. 

3-in-One is sold in all good drug, grocery, hard- 
ware, housefurnishing and general stores: 10c for 
a1 oz. bottle; 25c for 3 0oz.; 50c for 8 oz. (% pt.) 
Patent non-leaking Handy Oil Cans, holding 3% oz. @ 
cost 25c. If you cannot find these with your = 
dealer, we will send one by parcel post, 
full of good 3-in-One for 30c. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 CZP. Broadway 
New York 


“Q~> 





Fee 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 
42 CZP. Broadway, New York. 
Send me, without one cent of cost, a Spswee sample 
of 3-in-One, and the 3-in-One Dictionary, all free 
Name_-__.- 


Street and No 





All merchandise is covered by our guarantee—see page 14 | 
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Beautiful 
Ironing Done 
the Easy Way 


Free! — This Great 
Book. on Home Ironing 


Just think of it. All your ironing beautifully finished in one-fourth the time it 
generally takes and at a fraction of the cost. No more tired, aching head, back or feet. 
No more ironing drudgery. 


‘The Simplex irons practically everything except dresses and shirt waists, and does 
the work quicker, better and with much less expense than you have ever had it done 
before. It irons your Table Cloths, Napkins, Doilies, Centerpieces, Dresser Scarfs, 
Curtains, Sheets, Bedspreads, Pillow Cases, Blankets, Towels, Handkerchiefs, Under- 
wear, Kitchen Aprons, Night Dresses, Pajamas, Hosiery, Children’s Play Clothes and 
many other things. We guarantee the Simplex will do all this. And we prove it, at 
Our expense, in your own home. 


« COMPLEX IRONER 


“THE BEST IRONE 
30 Days’ Free Trial—Easy Terms 


This selling plan now makes it easy for We urge every woman to send for the large 
every housewife to own 2 Simplex Ironer. handsomely illustrated Book above. This con- 
This modern household ltabor-saver is tains many pages of actual photographic repro- 
more importapt in your home than a ductions of the beautiful work the Simplex . 
sewing machine, vacuum cieaner, wash- does, This Free Book shows the almost un- 
ing machine or kitchen cabinet. The limited variety of work possible on che Sita- 
Simplex will bring you hours of ease, plex [roner. 
comfort and relief from the hardest 
work in your home. san Seats * en by Seed gaseiine or 
electric power; hea‘ ¥ gas, gasoline or elec- 
ane ee ae tricity, at an average cost of 2c or4c for an 
—Highest Award Pan- entire ironing. Made in 8 sizes to last a 
ama-Pacific Interna- lifetime. A model to suit every home. 
tional Exposition, $9.00 up. Don’t fail to fill in the Free 


San Francisco, 1915. Coupon and mail it Today. Anesteen 


American Ironing Machine Company Ironing 
504, 168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Machine Co, 


- ‘ 594, 168 N. Michigan 

We also make Froning Machines and : “wd 
Equipment for the Small or Hand /. — «.::° Avenue, Chicago 

aundry, Hotel, Institution, etc. PE Gentlemen: — Please 

F “a send me, by return mail, 

Write For Catalog 4° a copy of your Big Free 


9529 Book and Easy Payment 





RADI ES os piven sede pinasediaant sake 
Bep LINEN PLE SAR ARON ii aiaenibeacee 
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Approved by An Ounce of NUJOL is Worth 
Wiley, Di: A Pound of “Cure” 


rectorofGood 
Housekeep- 


Fade, Sante Use NUJOL to PREVENT constipation 


tation and 
Health. 


amount of exercise, and the use of Nujol 

as an internal lubricant to counteract 
any tendency to costiveness will keep most peo- 
ple from constipation. 


A LITTLE care about eating, a moderate 


Nujol relieves constipation without upsetting 
the digestive processes or forming a habit. It 
acts in effect as a mechanical lubricant, soft- 
ening the contents of the intestines and so 
encouraging normal, healthy bowel movements. 


Most druggists carry Nujol, which is sold only 
in pint bottles packed in cartons bearing the 
Nujol trademark. If your druggist does not 
carry Nujol, we will send you a pint bottle 
prepaid to any point in the United States on 
receipt of 75 cents—money order or stamps. 


Write for booklet, ““The Rational Treatment 
of Constipation.”” Address Dept. 17. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


Bayonne New Jersey 








All merchandise is covered by our guarantee—see page 14 
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HE White Door with its 
knocker of bronze, tells 
of the grace and fine 
simplicity that dwells within. 


Doors and casements are the index | 
to the home. If treated with Vit- | 
ralite, the Long-Life White Enamel, | 
which serves perfectly indoors and 
out, they will be permanently rich 
and beautiful. 


Vitralite is a pure-white enamel, 
more durable than paint. Architects, 
| painters and householders praise it 
for ease-of-application and lasting 
| durability. 

**61°* Floor Varnish meets uni- 
versal approval for similar reasons. 
It is not only water-proof, but 
withstands harsh treatment. 


| 
lg 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Free Book and Sample Panels 
finished with Vitralite and ‘‘61”°’ 
sent on request. 

The quality of P. & L. Varnish Products has 


always been their strongest guarantee. Our estab 
lished policy is full satisfaction or money refunded. 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 


_ Varnish Makers 67 Years 
79 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
21 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Canada 





L 


‘rT LOoOoR=— 
VARNISH 
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Cherries 


Cherry Sponge — a most 
pleasing Knox Gelatine 
dish, Fresh or canned 


cherries. 


Strawberries 
Strawberry Bavarian Cream 
—Strawberry Ice—Straw- 
berry Coupeé— are a few 
Knox Gelatine recipes for 
Strawberries. 


Raspberries 
Raspberry Mousse—a de- 
lightful chilled dessert for 
warm days and other days, 
too, 


Blackberries 
Lemon Jelly with Berries— 
easy to prepare—yet dainty 
and different. 


Pineapple 
Pineapple Sponge — Pine 
apple Snow Balls — Pine- 
apple Mousse—are sugges- 
tions. Fresh or canned 
fruit 


Bananas 
A delightful recipe is Banana 
Sponge, garnished with ban- 
ana slices. 


Recipes for above 
found in our new book 


Knox Strawberry 


Bavarian Cream 


All merchandise is covered by our guarantee 


June 1916 





déasond fuuild 
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OU can serve the season’s fruits 
and berries in many different and 
delightful ways, if you use 


‘ANOX 


SPARKLING GELATINE 
(Granulated) 


The suggestions at the left give you an idea 
of the possibilities. Canned fruits, too, are 
used with splendid results. Here is just 
one recipe to try today: 

KNOX STRAWBERRY BAVARIAN CREAM 


44 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 1 tablespoonful lemon juice 
\% cup cold water lg cup sugar. 
I cup strawberry juice and pulp. 144 cups heavy cream, beaten until stiff. 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes, and dissolve by standing cup con- 
taining mixture in hot water. Strain into strawberry juice mixed with lemon 
juice. Add sugar, and when sugar is dissolved, set bowl containing mixture 
in pan of ice water and stir until mixture begins to thicken; then fold in 
cream. Turn into wet mold lined with strawberiies cut in halves, and chill 
Garnish with fruit, selected strawberries and leaves. A delicious cream may 
also be made with canned strawberries. 


NEW RECIPE BOOK 
is now ready. It gives many recipes for Desserts, Pud- 
dings, Jellies, Salads, Candies, etc., with table-setting ideas 
and suggestions. Illustrated in colors. Sent 


FREE 


for your grocers name. Enclose 2c stamp for pint sample. 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO., Inc. 
440 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 


Yellow Package Blue Package 








see page 14 
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Sunkist 


Iced Orange Juice 


Thin, tender Orange Slices 
Fresh, cool, juicy Orange Salads 
ainty, luscious Orange Desserts 


—what is more delicious, especially in summer, 
and what is better for you as a summer food, or 
drink? 

Sunkist Orange Juice is famous for its flavor. 


Sunkist Oranges cost no more than the ordinary kinds. 
Dealers everywhere sell Sunkist Oranges and Lemons. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE. Ce2perative 


Non-profit 


Eastern Headquarters: Dept. B41, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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“Start Right !’’ 


“Aluminum utensils are NOT ‘all the same.’ Be sure to buy ‘Wear-Ever’. 
Look for the trade mark on the bottom of every utensil. If it is not there it is 
not ‘Wear-Ever.’ Refuse Substifuies.” 


*“"Wear-Ever’” 


ALUMINUM UTENSILS 


give enduring satisfaction because they are so 
carefully made. Only the best metal can endure 
the rigid processes through which “Wear- 
Ever” utensils pass. The enormous pressure of 

limg mills and stamping machines makes 


the metal in “Wear-Ever” utensils dense, 
hard and smooth. ‘“ Wear-Ever” utensils are 
made in one piece— have no seams to leak or 
give trouwble—no place for particles of food to 
lodge-—are pure and safe. 


Get the one-quart “Wear-Ever” Stewpan pict: 
coupon, if mailed »= or belore July 20, 1916. 


r 


between “Wear-Ever” and other kinds of alur 


ed below for only 25c and the 
e or yourself the difference 
m and enameled wares. 


Replace ut«asi!s that wear wt with ateasils that “Wear -Ever” 


3 The Aluminum Cooking | ter=:'Co., Dept. 0S. Kew : ; 
ton, Pa., or Northern Aliw:«: o.,\.4,, Tovezie, Ouiario | 


i Please send me, prov samp)» one-quart “ Wear- 
Ever” Stewpan, for whic’ { »yciese 2% ocnts in stamps — to 
be returned if I’m noj «a 


I buy cook 
INI pion sieducciiscennseisenssheenii 


iw Stowean today ! 


All merchandise is covered by our guarantee —see page 14 
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Folks Who Love the Chimney 
Corner Don’t Love Quaker Oats 


Mark the lovers of Quaker Oats. 

They are the wide-awakes, active 
and ambitious, whether they are 
seven or seventy. 

They believe in keeping young. 





TROLL: 


WHITE oats 


i 
r 





For oats create vitality. They feed 
the fires of youth. They are vim- 
producing, spirit-giving. Light and 


laughter, joy and vigor seem to bubble 
from them. 





They make folks “feel their oats.” 


Quaker Oats are luscious, fragrant, flavory. 
life-force that’s in them—that makes them the staple of millions. Lovers of life 


But it’s their tonic effect—the 


eat them liberally. Lovers of languor don’t. 


. Quaker Oats 


The Vim-Producing Dainty 


In this way we double the delights of the oat 
dish. And Quaker Oats, on this account, dom- 
inates all the world over. 

You make a mistake whenever you fail to 
get this super-quality. 


iS GR 





Quaker Oats is queen oats, rolled into large 
luscious flakes. 

All little oats are discarded. Only the biggest 
richest grains are used for Quaker Oats. We 
get but ten pounds from a bushel. 


10c and 25c per package 
Encept: in vine ‘et ten South 


ud. An OCAAAP1 cag eg 






This $2. 50. 


Aluminum Cooker 


Offered to Users Extra 


Large 
This aluminum double cooker is made to our order Extra 
to cook Quaker Oats in an ideal way. No flavor is Heavy 




















The oat flakes are perfectly cooked. 
_It is large and heavy, made to last a lifetime. 
Cereal capacity, 214 quarts. Retail value, $2.50. 

Over 700,000 homes are now cooking Quaker 
Oats in this way. Now we want every home to 
have one. 


lost, no aroma. 











i iil ai 














Send us our trademark—the picture of the 
Quaker—cut from the fronts of five Quaker 
Oats packages. Send $1 with them and this 
cooker will be sent by parcel post. ‘This offer 
applies to the United States and Canada. 


Address THE QUAKER OATS COM AN Y, 1708 eit a Coeeme 


O27 1) 
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Bring Out the: Natural 
(olor Beauty of Sb air! 


“In white hair there’s always a silvery sheen; 
In blonde hair a glini of pure gold may be seen; 
In tresses of brown, gleaming bronze lights are found, 
While in black curls the purples of midnight are wound.” 


All healthy hair has certain charming “lights”’ 
which can be brought out only by scrupulous 
scalp-care. 


Smoke, dust and perspiration, if allowed to 
remain in the hair, will cause the beautiful color- 
ings to disappear, and make what should be 
your “crowning glory” look dull, unkempt and 


unattractive. 


Whatever the tint of your hair, the healthful 
ingredients of Packer’s Tar Soap will better 
scalp conditions—and keep your hair lustrous 
and colorful. Send 10c for sample. 


Write for our Manual, “The Hair and 
Scalp—Modern Care and Treatment,” 36 pages 
of practical information, free on request. 


, Packer's Tar Soap 


“Pure as the Pines’ 


Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap--a perfect cleanser, 
delightfully perfumed. Liberal sample toc. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., Dept. 86E, 81 Fulton Street, New York 


All merchandise is covered by our guarantee—see page I4 
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THE 
eels 


GOOD. HOUSEKEEPING 


IS MY 
GUIDING 
STAR 










An Offer Free 
To You from Me 


— prove my faith in Princine, to prove that it does rise in 
the oven, I am making the most daring offer ever made in 
connection with a baking powder. I am going to let you test it 
at my expense. Fill out and mail the coupon below and I 
will mail you free, post-paid, a handy handled cup of 


‘Princine 
PurePhosphate Baking Powder 


the new baking powder that does its work in the oven instead 
of wasting its strength in the mixing bowl. Test 
Princine in your favorite recipe. If you agree that 
Princine is all I claim for it, insist that your grocer 
supply it to vou and your friends. Until he does, 

I will send Princine by mail, postpaid, 15c 
for % lb. cup or 3oc for full lb. cup. 
Send the coupon now for a free cup. 












Miss Princine, 
Richmond, Va. 


You may send me free, 
postpaid, a handy handled 
cup of Princine Pure Phos- 
phate Baking Powder. 














Name. and adda... 25055 ee 








- ae REE SS ht re | 

Ayus0 Primcing | 
Doo a aca cae 0 ab AC MR ed ae a | 

Richmond | 
Virginia 
Grocer’s name and adatoms «. . ois 66 0s 55 a Oa ] 
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FAIRY SOAP , 


is a real pleasure for toilet 
and bath. Its whiteness— 
its rich, free. lather— its re- 
freshing, cleansing qualities 
—are evidence of the choice 
materials used and expert 
skill and care in making. 


Fairy Seap floats. The oval 

cake fits the hand; it wears 

down to the thinnest wafer 

without losing its fine quality. 
tHe WK FAIRBANK Company 


Have you . 
a little Fairy 


eS) 
n your home: 


All merchandise is covered by our guarantee—see page 14 
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Five-Minute 


Dried Beef in p LS ae y- ; Ox Tor 
4 Ai 


Little Casseroles gue 


“Make a white , . ; Varig, ~ ox tongue ona 
sauce of butter, ; < : dish and garnish 
flour and milk; with Co a ques 
bring to boiling bie \ " ; ied z pecs perme 
point ae, 7 cai 4 $ jie B. % beans cut up. © 
the cass- : : 
pip ee > eroles. 
Siblyns 4 


Deviled I! 


Potted Ham ‘ - itches 
Sandwiches er TT 

Spread the potted 

hem on thin sliced ork and Beans 
oa ason bow Tage out ee bons 
a little musterc Tn and serve hot or cold. , 
: arnished with ne ae ~ : it ika, cut into fin 
al d onions. Garnish with ee = ~% , Bea ns % sandviches. garnish with 


7 i lives 
“ ‘ = s . " é oO} 


small » 
; 


’ e. 





IK i is "the first and 

best friend..of -child- 

hood; and the close 
second in more than a million 
homes is Kellogg’s Toasted 
Corn Flakes. 


The great liking of little folks 
for these tender golden flakes 


There are cight. won- 


derful toasting .ovens 
tha Blektet erie 
eae IK. Kblerg 


makes them aif an ideal conveyor 
of good top milk. 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes is 
the best liked ‘of 
all the cereals— 
most mothers 
know their crisp 
delicacy and de- 
lightful flavor. 


1, 





an 





